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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY TAMILS 




PEEFACE. 


SmoE the work now presented to the reader rests solely 
on the strength of the Synchronistio Table accompanying 
it, I consider it necessary to prefix a few remarks bearing 
on the undertaking and execution of such a work, 
remarks for which I have not been able to find a place in 
the body of the book itself. 

The History of the Tamils, their language, and their 
literature cannot be said to have even started its exist- 
ence, for the sufficient reason that a correct chronological 
frame-work to hold together and in right order the many 
facts enshrined in their ancient Sangam Literature has not 
yet been got at. Various have been the attempts made 
till now to utilize the facta gathered from that Literature 
for edifyiag narratives, descriptions and exhortations,* but 
a genuine history, none of these, it must be regretfully 
aclmowledged, has been able to evolve. Lacking the indis- 
pensable initial tigi§jframe, the so-called histories of 
Tamil Literature and the long-winded introductions to the 
various editions of the Tamil Classical poems remain 
to this day inane and vapid of real instruction, 
in spite of their tedious parrot-like repetitions 
of fictions and facts c ulled from tradition and 
the poems themselves. The learned authors of 
these disse rtations have been only trying to make bricks 
without straw, or rather to raise a structure with only 
bricks. without the connecting mortar of Chronology. This 
lack of a scientific chronology is, however, due not to any 
paucity of relevant materials in which the Sangam Lite'ra- 
turTHa apparently rich but to a failure to apply to 
them the correct mode of manipulation— their valuation 
and arrangement. Taking this view of the matter I nerved 
myself to the task,of tesiingjvhether the early poems of the 



Tamils 'when subjected to modern methods could be made 
to yield the secret of their chronology or should be allowed 
to lie mute, as of yore, or worse still, to mumble out their 
incoherencios, here and there, in the triad of collections to 
which a late literary but unhistorical systematist has so 
Triiidly consigned them. In entering on this new and diffi- 
cult piece of work I had no reason to be buoyed up by any 
strong hope of success, so divergent and even conflicting 
being the views of scholars about the Tamil Sangam and its 
Literature and so hopeles-sly disarranged the literary 
remains. And immediately after I sat down and began 
preparing the Synchronistic Table a revered scholar, "with 
another friend, one day happened to step into my room 
and, learning what I was engaged in, lost no time in throw- 
ing a plentiful douche of cold water ou the scheme, urging 
tliat be himself had been engaged more than once in a 
similar undertaking hut each time had to give it up as a 
fruitless venture in^^sheer vexatioji of spbeit. This warning 
coming from a scholar of his standing and that at the very 
threshold of my efforts naturally had the effect of very 
nearly wiping out even the little hope I had behind the 
hack of my mind. Still realising the traditional overpar- 
tiality of some of our scholars for traditions as a class I 
persuaded myself that the scholar referred to must have 
weighted his barque with a little too much of unnecessary 
traditional lumber to have thus sent it to the bottom before 
reaching its destination. A ray of hope thus gleamed 
through this idea and accordingly I persisted in my work 
and went on verifying the various literary references and 
jotting down the names for the pfojected Table. If past 
failure.s are but stepping-stones to future success, I thought 
that this particular scholar’s discomfiture should put me 
doubly on my guard against the intrusion of legendary 
matter and unverified traditions amongst tho facts of 
the Table and so vitiating their positive testimony. I 
resolved also to keep clear before jny mind the distinction 
between facts and otiir interpretation of facts, between 
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objoolive data and subjective constructions. Despite all 
these resolves, however, I should confess that my first Table, 
true to the forewarning I had already received, turned out 
badly; nor could the second fare any better, thqugh 
much superior to its predecessor in its close- jointed charac- 
ter and freedom from extraneous and irrelevant matter. 
The Table herewith presented is the result of my thjrd 
attempt and I trust that the sacrifice of two of its fellows 
has added strength lo it. Unlike its predecessors this Table 
has stood all the criticism I have been able to bring to bear 
upon it and hence on this frame I proceeded to distribute 
the various facts and events of Early Tamil Literature and 
weave a connected narrative for the period covered by it. 
Now that the Table and its interpretation are placed before 
Tamil Scholars, old and new, it is for them to pronounce 
whether these lay the foundation-stone for ’a real ‘Begin- 
ning of South Indian History’ based on Ibe earliest literary 
documents available in Tamil, or, these too should go the 
.way of the previous attempts in the field. 

For drawing up the preliminary lists of the Kings, 
Chief tains and Poets appearing in the Sangam Literature 
on which the construction of the Synchronistic Table was 
started, I have to express my thanks to Vidvan V. Venkata- 
rajaln Eeddiyar and Pandit E. V. Anantarama Aiyar, then 
Fellows of the Oriental Research Institute, of whom the 
latter unhappily has since been removed by the hand of 
death beyond the roach of this deserved though belated 
recognition of his assistance. I should also acknowledge 
with gratitude the services of Mr. S. Somasundara Desikar 
of the Tamil Lexicon Office and Mr. K. N. Kuppuswami 
Aiyai^'ar, B.A., of the Oriental Research Institute Office, in 
so kindly undertaking the preparation of an Index of Names 
for this book. And, above all, my most sincere thanks are 
due to the Syndicate of the University I have now the 
honour to serve, for the facilities and conveniences offered 
for Research in this Institute without which a work of this 
nature would scarcely be possible. * 
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Li the transliteration of proper names I have generally 
followed the system adopted by the Tamil Lexicon, though 
in respect of certain well-known names, as for instance, 
Ohera, Chola, etc., I have allowed the old spelling to stand. 
A certain want of uniformity in the spelling of a few names 
has, I am aware, unavoidably crept in; but the instances, I 
am sure, are not of such a nature as to mislead the reader 
into false conclusions about the facts embodied in the work. 

With all the attention and care bestowed on this book, 
it is more than likely that in many places it may 
stand in need of improvement in the light of informed criti- 
cism and I shall be only very grateful to receive from 
scholars any suggestions in that direction. 

Omental Eesearch Institute, -v 

♦Limbdi Gabdens/ Madeas, f K. N. Sivabaja Pellai. 
20th Apra, 1932. J 
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TABLE 1. 

H'ME CECIA GENEALOGY. 


50 B.O.-25 B.C. 

26 B.O.-l A.D. 

1 A.D, -25 A.D. 

25 A.D. .50 A.D. 

60 A.D..75 A.D. 

76 A.D. -100 A.D. 
100 A.D. -126 A.D. 
126 A.D. -150 A.D. 
150 A.D. -175 A.D. 
175 A.D, -200 A.D. 


(1) Ve]iyan Tittaa, the Conqueror of Uraiyur, 

(2) Tittan Voliyaii alias Porvnikko-Perunarkilli, son 

of (1), 

I 

(3) Muclittalaikho-PeruiiarkilU, probably son of (2) 

(4) Karilralau I alias Peruinpnn.-Ceniii. I 


(5) Velpabtadakkai-Pernnarldlli, 
I orobablT son. of ^31. 

(6) tJrava-paht6r-l|anc§d-Cenni, probably son of 

I Karikfilan I. 

(7) Karikalan 11 or Barikalan the Great, son of (0), 

I 

(8) CSdcenni-NalaikiUi, probably son of (7). 

I 

(9) Eu|ainurrHtto-tuflciya-Killiva|avan, probably son 

I ” of (8). 

(10) Hajasuyain-Vetta-PerunarkiUi, probably son of (9), 

I 

(11) Cbolan Ko-Oehka^au. 


c— c 



TABLE II. 

XSE PaNBITA qenealoqp. 


1 A.D.-25 A.D. 

25 A.D..60 A.D. 

60 A.B.-75 A.D. 

75 A.D.-lOO A.D. 
100 A.D.-126 A.D. 

123 A.D. -160 A.D. 

150 A.D. -175 A.D. 


(1) Ncduiiiter-Coliyan of Korkai alias Neflunceli- 

yan I, tlio Conqueror of KiSdal. 

I 

(2) OUttiyOr-tantn-Pfitappandlyan, probably son of (1). 

I ’■ ... 

(3) Pasumpun,- PondiyiVn alias Nilam-taru-tiruvil- 

Faudiyon alias Vadimbalamba-ninra-Pan- 
diyan olios Pammdu-tanta-PapiJiyaii or Ne(Jufi- 
cellyaii 11, tlie Conqueror of tbe Aayi country, 
probably son of (2). 

I 

(4) Palsalai-Jt^udukudumi-Peruvaludi alias Veljiyam- 

balatttt-tuficiya-'Peruvaludi, probably son of (S). 

I 

(5) Talaiy61aihianattu-Cern-Venra-Nedu6cc]iyan alias 

:N’eduiiceliyan III, probably son of (4). 

1 

(6) llavautikaipa]]i-tuficiya-lTanmarau. 

(7) KudaiaTattu-tuficiya-MaTan-VaJudi. 

I 

(8) Musiri-MuiTiya-Oeliyan. 

(0) Eauapperoyil-tanta-TTkldrapperuT^udi. 



TABLE ra. 

TSE CSEEA SENEALOGT. 


26 B.C,-1 A,D, (1) Kamvflr-Briya-01-'Va.l-K6ppei'unic]j6ral-Ii'UDiporai, 
the Conqaem of Karuvfii. 


1 A.D,-26 A.B. (2) Bdiyan Clioral (3) Antuvan Cheral 

probably son of (1). probably son of (1). 


25 A.B, -50 A.B. (4) £udabko(6) PalySnal- (6) ftlva-Kadum- 
Nadancbdralatau, Oel-Keju-Knttn- K6 alias Cfhikkar- 
son of (2), van,'sonof'(2). patJli-tnflciyaJCclva- 
I Kadnnjko, son of (3). 


50 A.B. -75 Ai.B. 


(7) Kadal- 
Pirakottiya- 
Vel-KabtKut^uvan, 
son of (4). 


I 


(8) Kalaibkay- 
kanni-Narmndi- 
CUeral’, son of (4). 


I 

(9) Kutt^i^an- 
Irnmporai, the 
Conqueror of 
7'akadur, son 
Of (6). 


76 A.B. -100 A.B. 


100 A.B. -126 A.B. 
126 A.B. -150 A.B. 
150 A.B. -175 A.B. 

175 A.B. -200 A.B. 


(10) AdukS^attu- (11) SudakkO- 

Ob5ral6.tan, son of (4). I|anchcral-Irum- 
porai, son of (9) . 

(12) Cheraman-KuttuTan-Eodai. 

( 13 ) Yanaikkan- ODy-lifi,ntarBu-CIieral-Iruoiporai . 

(14) Gheraman-Mari-yanko. 

(15) Ch’Sraman-EOkkodai-Harpan. 

(16) OhSrasikn-Kanaikkal'Irviinporai. 



TABLE IV. 


The Contemporary Kings of the Early ^dhra Dynasty in Maheiashtia 
according to Dr, E. Q. Bhandarkar. 


50 B,C.-40 B.O, (1) Krishnaraja. 

40 B.C.-ld A.D. (2) Satokami, 

(3) K$aliarata Nakapaua and his soii.in-law Vasava- 
ddta. 

133 A.D. .154 A.D. (4) Gotaniiputra Satakarni. 

130 A.D. -154 A.D. (5) Vasisfhiputra Piilnmayl. 

154 A,D.-172 A.D. (6) Gotamiputra Sri YajSa Satakarni, 

172 A.D. (7) Thsiathlputra Catuepama (Cattirapana). 

About 180 A.D, (8) MadhS.riputTa BSkaseua. 

(Early Siftorj/ of tha Deccan, p. 32.) 



TABLE V. 


The Contemporary Kings of the Early Andhra Dynasty in 
Tailangaua according to Dr. B. Q. Bhandarkar, 


Date. 

Name. 

A.D. 

154-158 

Pulnmayi. 

158-165 

Siva Sri 

165-172 

Sivaskanda. 

172-202 

Jajna Sri. 

« • * « * 

202-208 

Vijaya. 

208-211 

Candra Sri. 

211-218 

Pulomavi. 




THE 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY TAMILS 

BASED ON 

THE SYNCHRONISTIC TABLES OF THEIR 
KINGS, CHIEFTAINS AND POETS. 

PAETI. 

The Sangam Liteeatxjbe : its Yaluation and Abbangbmbnt. 

1. If the literatures of the other races in. India 
should stand condemned for want of 
Introduction. histoiy, the Literature of the Tamils 

also should allow itself to be arraigned on that common 
count. ^lany of these races, it is true, have built up 
characteristic civilizations of their own in their respective 
areas, and thus made history in a real sense; but few of 
them had the taste or inclination to systematically record 
what they had accomplished in set works devoted to 
history. The Tamils, who have occupied the Southern 
corner of Peninsular India from a tim e beyond theureftoh 
of traditions when their migration into the land is said 
to have taken place, have also evolved therein a social 
polity and civilization which stiU possess features entirely 
distinct from those of the Aryan system of the North. 
It is further clear that in the long stretch of centuries 
over which this culture spreads, the Tamils kave borrowed 
freely fron^thers and given them largely of their stare 
in return, •^hon a race meets another and comes to live 
by its side for centuries, cultural drifts are bound to 
occur either way, unless a particular race takes deli- 
berately the unwise step of severe isolation from its 
neighbours. Every historian knows that such an isolation, 
if persisted in, leads in the long run to decline ‘emd decay 
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and no nation, that has not been brought into contact 
with an outside race, either by its own migration or that 
of the other in its midst, could hope to come to the fore- 
front in the cultural history of man. Hence, it is little 
surprising that in the meeting of the Aryans and the Dravi- 
dians in South India a mixture of cultures should have 
taken place, and that also on no inconsiderable scale, as 
their contact all the while seems to have been very close 
and intimate down to the present day. 'The problem of 
problems for the historian of Southern India is to take 
this composite culture, this amalgam of civilization, 
analyse it carefully and impartially and trace its elements 
if possible to their respective sources — ^Bravidian or 
Aryan. 

It is sad to note, however, that in the preliminary 
e&rts towards such an undertaking, the Indian 
Sanskritists as a class, consciously or unconsciously, have 
failed to do justice to the Dravidian element in the prob- 
lem. In fact, the systematic attempt of many of them 
appears ever to have been to belittle the Dravidian con- 
tribution to the cultural history of India and in their 
treatment of the question to try even to wipe out, if that 
were possible, the term Dravidian and aU that it goes to 
connote. In no activities of life, eitixer practical or 
theoretical, have they found anything that could go incon- 
testably to the credit of the Dravidians. Even after the 
appearance of that epoch-making work of Dr. Caldwell, 
which covers only a very small and limited corner in the 
extensive field of Dravidian civilization taken as a whole, 
scholars are not wanting who have taken upon themselves, 
in a truly quixotean spirit and manner, to tilt against 
linguistio windmills of their own creation and to claim 
thereby a victory of having demolished the claims of the- 
Tamil language to a position independent of the great 
divuie language of the North— »Saa8fcrit.^ But western 

— y , I-. — , , . 

(1) Sani&rit Autbors like Xahiineiidra and others, -with greater 
Hngqistio hurighfe than is displajred by gone preseat-da^ Indian Sanskritiatg, 
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scholarship, as might be expected, wanted to hold the 
balance even and, in spite of the predisposition and 
partiality engendered by its equipment in Sanskrit lore, 
has now begun to feel that the judgment delivered till now 
has been wholly one-sided and faulty and that common 
fairness demands that it should be withdrawn till, on the 
momentous issues raised, the other side also had been 
allowed to have its say. If I am not mistaken, the first 
/and foremost duty of the Dravidian section of the Oriental 
Besearch Institute started by our University is to see 
whether, in all or any of the sociological phenomena it 
may have to handle,' there is anything ethnic, linguistic, 
or cultural, which could go under the distinctive appella- 
tion, the Dravidian, or whether the whole system is Aryan 
from top to bottom as some enthusiastic investigators 
hereabout have beg'un to assert. 

For an attempt at throwing some light on this great 
problem, it has been more than once pointed out that the 
gaze of the scholars should be directed to the South. This 
part of India,^ever since the original migration of man, 
has been the home and centre of Dravidian hfe and culture 
and possesses the richest materials, arohaBological, sodo- 
logical, linguiatio and literary. Except for its pre-historie 
remains, of which the recent finds of Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa form probably but a paii, North India has been 
literally swept clean of its Dravidian antiquities by the 

have relegatod the Dta.'n^ oi the Biavidien group of lauguagee to the darn 
Pais&chi (the lauguage of the dejuous) aud thereby admitted that tliis group 
hae no genetio relationehip -with Sanskrit, the language of the Sods or mih 
any of its allied dialoctg, Tlie attempt, borroTor, of some modem Indian 
San^ritiets to prove that ramil and other related languages are indebted 
to Sanskrit both for their vocabulary and their accidence, if successful, trould 
only prove that the Braviddan language is only an Aryan tongue In 
disguise and should never have been given the misnomer 'Faishchi*. The 
favourite method, follovrad by such aobolais of catdung hold of a few 
Ungulstio resemblances and grammaticai analogues here and there for rais- 
ing the widest generalisations on them, if pushed to its utmost extent of 
application, might probably go to establish the interconnection of all the 
languages in the world 1 Imagination, it scarcely needs pointing out, fsels 
dazed before euch an attempt, at least In this mfaixt stage of linguistic 
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great Aryan flood. That did not and could not happen 
in the South. Here, the so-called Arryanisation seems to 
have assumed a milder form; its mighty waves were 
splintered into ripples here. But even then it did not fail 
to spread a somewhat thick scoria of religious colour over 
the whole face of Dravidian life and spiritual outlook.^ 
This was presumably effected by the Aryan alliance with 
the Kingships raised on the ruins of the ancient Village 
Gommunities of Dravidian India and by the use of poli- 
tical power as an engine for engrafting new beliefs and 
practices on the old stem. Despite this powerful move — 
for powerful it must have been in a society composed for 
the moat part of peaceful agriculturists, traders and 
artisans — the tangled skein of the present-day Dravidian 
life contains many a filament of native purity which 
awaits the practised eye and the patient labour of the 
specialist to disentangle and separately exhibit. Thus, 
South India, both by its rich pre-historic past and by its 
existing social structure and practices, forma the most 
characteristic, if not the only, source of real information 
on Dravidian history, past and present. 

2. But strange to say even at this distance of time, 
when many minor problems facing the 

Dtavidian tr*. Ethnologists have received their ade- 
outoijr utd Soatti 

India. quate exposition and solution, the 

possibilities of South India in respect 


(1) Here Is Prof. Wliitney’s testimony about tba life, thovgbi and 
oaUook of the Indian branch of the Arjraarrace being entirely permeated 
by religton. Ho writee: "The maee as it lies before us is almost exoln- 
slrely of a religious oharaoter; this may have Its ground partly in the end 
for vihieh the coUections were afterwards made, but ie probably in a far 
higher degree due -to the character of the people iteelf, which thus shovrs 
itself to have been at the beginning what it confinned to be throughout 
Us whole history, an essentially religious one. Por no great people, surely, 
ever presented the speetsclo of a development more predominantly religious; 
none ever grounded ite whole fahrio of social and poUtioal life more abso- 
lutely on. a leligiaus basis; none over meditated more deeply and exclusiTely 
on thinge supernatural; nene, ever rose, on tbe one hand, higher into the 
airy regions of a purely speculative creed, or sank, on the other, deeper 
into degrading enpeTstitions—the two extremee to which such a tendency 
naturally leads”.— 'Orimtol and LUifiOittUi pp. $.0, 
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of the light to he thro-wn on the Dravidian-Aryan contact, 
have scarcely been explored in any methodical manner 
and worked up to lead to positive results. The nature of 
the problem — ^the study of the Dravidian civilization in all 
its original shape and colour — requires that our attention 
should be centred more on the pre-lustoric periods than 
on the brief span of the chequered history of South India 
in later times. It is well-known that Positive History, 
which begins with the invention of writing and evolution 
of literature, is preceded by two great periods, the semi- 
historic and the pre-historic. And it is equally well- 
known that for the pre-historic times the historian draws 
upon the fruitful seienee of Archseology and for the semi- 
historic he has to depend on such new sciences as Com- 
parative Philology and Linguistics, Comparative Mytho- 
logy and Eeligion, a study of folk-lore, folk-songs, eto., a 
study of man’s arts, industries, professions and institu- 
tions, in short all the studies bearing upon man and going 
under the rather general title “Sociology”. The materials 
to be gathered from such varied special sciences and 
studies, though they may be seemingly mute yet convey 
to the historian cryptic messages of their own and furnish 
hi-m wdth the links to connect the particular history of a 
nation with its past and with the general history of man- 
kind at large. My reason for referring to these somewhat 
patent facts is only to show what a large lee-way South 
India has still to make in creating this group of special 
sciences before she can with confidence look for a scientific 
history of her past. Works in any of these directions, 
except a few stray monographs, are yet to come and until 
specialists step in to supply the want, the historian has 
necessarily to wait. On the past phases of Dravidian 
pre-history, the views of individual scholars expressed so 
far will cany conviction only when they are reinforced 
by the necessary seienti^e data. And for this, a thorough 
and systematic exploration of the Dravidian antiquities 
by a group of specialists iu the many fields indicated above 
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is absolutely necessary. Excavations of the sites of the 
;oidest capitals and ports of the Tamil sovereigns such as 
ICarur, Musiri (Cvangauore), Korkai, Kudal (old 
lladura), Uraiyur, and Kavirippattinam have stiU not 
been attempted, though such an undertaking may throw 
much welcome light on the Dravidian culture prevailing 
at about the opening centuries of the Christian' era.^ 
Linguistic, literary and cultural studies from a strictly 
Dravidian standpoint and on scientific lines have not yet 
been entered upon ia any extent and made to add their 
quota of evidence. ^The resou rces of the cpigraphic in- 
vestigation, which relies mainly on lithic records and cop- 
per plate grants of the mediseval kings and some private 
donors, become exhansted by the seventh or the sixth 
century A.D. — ^the utmost reach beyond which its mate- 
rials grow scanty in the extreme.® In circumstances such 
as these, the earlier stages in the Dravidian history or 
rather pre-history, which have been indicated above, are 
bound to remain in the dark for a long time to come. 

3, Fortunately for the historical period of South 

India, the Tamil s, of aU the Drayidiqn 
pe^oi of Dravuuau have Cultivated and preserved 

on^ie ana soutii ^ literature reaching comparatively to 

a fairly good antiquity. Considering 
the limited necessities and conditions of the Early Tamils, 
Iheir literature is apparently rich enough and, what is 


(1) Siaee uniting the ahoTe, the ArehieologScal Uepartment of 
have made certain trial excavations in C2iitaldi«g District of their Slate and 
have succeeded in alighting upon the huried remnants of prehistoric cities 
of tbt iron and the stone age near the Brahmagtri Hill and at Siddaputa 
in Ifolakahnum 'I'slok. The history of the ancient cultnre in South India 
U thus pushed hack many ecntarioa from the Early Mauryan Period. 

(8) Dr, Vincent Smith In p. 407 of hia Sorlj/ SUtory of India, snitea 
thus: "The eighteen Purhuas pay small attention to the South, early in- 
aerlptlons are extremely rare, the coinage gives little help, the puhlleation 
of Arcbeeologieal investigations in a finished ^orm la backward, the explora- 
tloB of the ancient hterature la incomplete. On the other hand, from the 
,iij»lh esntury onwards the mans of eplgraphic material is so enormous as 
Uo he onmanageahle.*’ 
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more important and valuable for tbe historian, it happens 
to contain a simple and faithful record of the happenings 
of a far-off period. Even before the historian takes up 
this body of literature, it is absolutely necessary that it 
should bo judged on grounds of literary chronology and 
arranged in a scheme exhibiting continuous growth and 
development. '^hronology of language and thought; on 
which Prof. Max Miiller laid much stress, is nothing but 
history extended beyond its generally accepted province 
of the civic and political events of a society. No doubt by 
this extension of the phenomena to be covered and by 
their peculiar nature the standard of accuracy becomes 
less definite and precise than in the strictly limited histori- 
cal field. But with all its loss in comparative definiteness 
and precision it carries with it an inexpugnable certainty 
of its own as any fact of orthodox history. Ih the absence 
of valuation of literature on principles of literary develop- 
ment based on strictly psychological standards,^ the 
historian’s handling of that literature would lead but to 
error and confusion. So I shall first try to approach 
Tamil Literature from the standpoint of literary develop- 
ment and see whether it is possible to discover in it any 
principles of the growth of the national mind. 

Taking a bird’s eye view of the total ensemble of 
Tamil Literature, we find it is made up of three separate 
and clearly-defined strata, the Naturalistic, the Ethical, 
and the Bel^ious? This division proceeds on the most 

(1) Lord Morley eofoicca this troth iiv tha follovring remark: '<That 
critics of art seek its prtncip^s in the vrong place so long as they limit 
their search to poems, pictares, ongravisgs, statues, and buildings, instead 
of first arranging the sentiments and faculties in. man to -which ait makes 
its appeal.” BwTee, p. 19. 

(2) Compare with tide the stages speeifled by Mr. !P. N. Bose, B.Se., ia 

his work Epoolis of OMlUation. “In the first stage matter dominatdi the 
spirit, military prowess calls forth the greatest admiration, culture, being 
relegated to the gratification of the senses, takes the form of the Fine Arti. 
The second stage is characterised by intellectnal development. It is the 
age of Season, of Science and Philosophy, and Militarism is on the decline. 
The third or final stage is tlic stage of spiritual development.” Vide 
Vodero jRevten, 486, * 
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fundamental characteristic of literature at large — ^its 
dominant and guiding motive in any historic period. The 
'classification of literature into periods on linguistic, 
metric, or literary forms, though helpful in its own way, 
cannot be half so satisfactory for purposes of chronology 
as the one carried out on the varieties of literary motive 
that inspires and lights up different periods of a litera- 
ture. While the literary modes and forms, the garb 
though they are of thought and expression, may change 
like fashion, the guiding and sometimes compelling ideals 
of a literature seem to possess a somewhat greater relative 
persistence, i^hese form in short the very life and soul 
of a literature and serve as a faithful index, if not a com- 
plete record, of the national mind and its orientation in 
successive periods of its history. These should therefore 
serve us as unerring guides in our attempt towards fixing 
the relative ages of different periods of Tamil literature, 
at least in its broadest outlines. Judged by the standard 
of the motive or the ruling idea alone, each of the three 
groups mentioned above, the Naturalistic, the Ethical, and 
the Eehgious, reveals a new turn in the national mind and 
relates a different story, /fhey mark also three succes- 
sive periods in the evolution of Tamil hterature, in which 
the national mind is reflected, the Naturalistic being the 
earliest, the Eeligious the latest, witii a mediating period 
marked by Ethical thought. In the poems composed 
during the Naturalistic period, man’s life and his sur- 
roundings are dealt with in their moat elementary phases 
and the poets, one and all, seem occupied with depicting 
these in their ‘unadorned simplicity’. Man’s physical 
wants and sensuous enjoyments are the only themes which 
evoke their Muse. As a class the Naturalistic Poets 
do not anywhere rise much above a ‘hfe of the 
senses’. In the Ethical Period, however, their horizon 
gets more widened and they are found to interest them- 
selves in larger problems of man’s well-being in an 
organised society. Here they try to grapple with ques- 
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tions of conduct and character arising from the various 
complex relations of life in society and appear generally 
preoccupied with the evolution of a code of morals and 
polity to form the basis of an ordered social'life. Advanc- 
ing still further to the last stage, the Eeligious, the vision 
of the Poet seems to quit man’s earthly esdstenee and his 
limited interests therein and is turned on a higher and 
grander sphere, the destiny of his soul beyond time. In 
this super-sensuous, highly abstracted intellectual order- 
ing, physical life appears almost to dissolve and disappear 
from view as of little or no account whatsoever. 

Though one may feel tempted to justify the orderly 
succession of such periods in the evolution of the Tamil 
mind on a priori grounds of its natural constitution and 
the presuppositions of social psychology, I shall confine 
myself to a consideration of certain broad facts of Dravi- 
dian national life and history as lending more than ample 
justification, for the division of literary periods here 
adopted, 'before their contact with the Aryans, the 
Dravidians, as I have elsewhere pointed ont, were mainly 
engaged in building up a material civilization and securing 
for themselves the many amenities of life, individual and 
communal.^ Naturally, therefore, their lives took on a 
secular colour and came to he reflected as such in the 
literature of that period, ^he impulse of religion, which 
came to possess them at a later period, was then absent. 
And when the first infiltration of tim Ar yans began, t he 
Jains and the Buddhists s eem to h ave been the earlier 
batch, all facts and traditions considered. These here - 
tical secte, fin din g in t he T amil land no Brahmanio religio n 
on any scale to oppose, ha d to content themselves with the 
oomp ositi^ of works mostly ethical and literary. The 
Taiils too seem to have taken themselves readily to this 
impulse which ran in the direction of their national bent, 

and the second period accordingly was throughout ethical 

% 

(1) Vide Agastya m iho Tmtl Land, p.*? an4 pp. 18-80. 

0-2 
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and literary in substance and tone and seems to have 
been ushered in by the writing of such works as J^urql, 
TolMppiycm, etc, The Hindu Aryans, in any force, were 
the last to come and with their arrival was opened quite 
a new channel of national activity, Religion, into which 
the whole of Dravidian life and thought have flowed 
since, the pioneer in this work being the great Saivite 
preacher and^ propagandist, Tirunanasambandar of the 
seventh century A.D.^ Immediately after the dawn of the 
Religious Epoch, there arose a transition period in which 
the heretics wrote on Religion and the orthodox Hindu 
writers, on Ethics ; but this late mixture of impulses in the 
national life need not deflect our vision regarding its broad 
features and lead us to modify our conception as to the 
relative ages of the two impulses in the history of the 
Tamil nation. Thus, by the facts of the social and political 
history of the Tamil land from the beginning till now, the 
tripartite classification of its literature, based solely on 
its dominating motive and ideal, receives its amplest justi- 
fication. I shall designate these periods as the classical, 
the mediffival, and the modern, for convenience of 
reference. 


(1) This period sTuehronises with the Fallaya domination over the Tamil 
kingdoms in the South, v^e later Pallavas of the Simha-Vishnu line, the 
huilders of the M&mallaxmram Monolithic temples, were the real protagonists 
in the Arjranisation of the South. Attsu religion, under the aegis of the 
Pallava Kings of K&heipuram seems to have gathered a power and pfestige 
all its own, which it had failed to secure during the pre-Pallava period. 
Wherever political power onters into alliance with a religion, that religion 
is hound to succeed. Buddhism, after the rime of its groat founder, throve 
only so long as it had powerful potentates todjaek it up; the moment that 
support was withdrawn, it collapsed. This only illustrates the general truth 
that independent thought amongst the masses of a sodely is only a slow 
growth. These generally look to the top for leading in such speculative 
matters and then blindly follow. Apropea of the Tamil connection with the 
Pallavas, 1 may histance an interesting irony of time brought about by 
change of historic drcumatanees. At the beginning, the Tamils looked down 
upon the Pallava race as a ‘mixed breed’ and in their mouth the term 
'Pallava’ stood for a person of mean extraction. But after the establish* 
ment of the Pallava power in. the Tamil land, rone of the De^ram. hymnists, 
strange to say, goes out of his way to utter imprecations against sudt of 
the Tamil Kings as refused to pay tribute to the Pallava overlord. 
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4. The value of this body of literature for purposes 

of history should next be appraised. As 

™ ^ necessary preliminary to the treat- 

Tamil literature . - . 

ana its Historical ment of this very important question, 
one can scarcely overlo6k the general 
ban under which Indian Literature as a 
whole has been placed by the Indian Epigraphists and 
their oft-repeated stricture that literary evidence, unless 
and until vouched for by the more reliable evidence from 
inscriptions and other contemporaneous documents, is not 
worthy of gredence. The grounds for suc^ a condem- 
nation are doubtless many and weighty. Indian Litera- 
ture, at least of the ancient and mediaeval times, 
sadly lacks any chronological frame-work worth the name ; 
it is tainted with a profuse and indiscriminate inter- 
mixture with all sorts of legendary and mythical stuff; 
and what is more provoking than these to one engaged in 
the construction of a scientific history of the past is to find 
the generality of the Indian people exhibiting an uncritical 
proneness to accept any work of literature as sober history 
of their past and a tendency to ^anathematize those who 
disbelieve or doubt the veracity of that literature. The 
extreme dictum of the Epigraphist may be due to reasons 
siich as these and in fairness one .cannot blame him 
for being too cautious and critical in separating the 
wheat from the chaff in that huge promiscuous literary 
heap. ■ 

Still, I cannot but urge that what applies to Indian 
Literature as a whole isi not at all applicable to the Tamil 
Literature of the earliest permd. Setting aside the Ethical 
as of little value to history ,v4!ne Beligious portion of Tamil 
Literature, i.e., the later Tamil Literature, has little to dis- 
tinguish it from the general run of the Aryan Literature 
of the North and may, therefore, be allowed to lie under 
the Epigraphical embargo. Their material for the con- 
struction of history can in no way be used without the 
most careful critical examination** and even then the 
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4. The value of this body of literature for purposes 

of history should next be appraised. As 

„ „ a necessary preliminary to the treat- 

TamU Iilteraturo , n , 

and its Historical Ta.mi of this very important question, 

one can scarcely overlook the general 
ban under which Indian Literature as a 
whole has been placed by the Indian Epigraphists and 
their oft-repeated stricture that literary evidence, unless 
and until vouched for by the more reliable evidence from 
inscriptions and other contemporaneous documents, is not 
worthy of credence. The grounds for such a condem- 
nation are doubtless many and weighty. » Indian Litera- 
ture, at least of the ancient and mediseval times, 
sadly lacks any chronological frame- work worth the name ; 
it is tainted with a profuse and indiscriminate inter- 
mixture with all sorts of legendary and mythical stuff; 
and what is more provoking than these to one engaged in 
the construction of a scientific history of the past is to find 
the generality of the Indian people exhibiting an uncritical 
proneness to accept any work of literature as sober history 
of their past and a tendency to anathematize those who 
disbelieve or doubt the veracity of that literature. The 
extreme dictum of the Epigraphist may be due to reasons 
such as these and in fairness one .cannot blame him 
for being too cautious and critical in separating the 
wheat from the chaff in that huge promiscuous literary 
heap. 

StiU, I icannot but urge that what applies to Indian 
Literature as a whole is. not at all applicable to the Tamil 
Literature of the earliest pej^d. Setting aside the Ethical 
as of little value to history, v<he Religious portion of Tamil 
Literature, Le., the later Tamil Literature, has little to dis- 
tinguish it from the general run of the Aryan Literature 
of the North and may, therefore, be allowed to lie under 
the Bpigraphical embargo. Their material for the con- 
struction of history can in no way he used without the 
most careful critical examination and even then the 
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demand for epigraphic corroboration regarding their 
testimony will not be considered superflnous. 


But, as far as the Naturalistic Period of Tamil Litera- 
ture is concerned, a wholly different treatment should, in 
my opinion, be accorded. The works, which go into this 
class, show human mind in the most unsophisticated stage 
of its growth. The virus of later myths and marvels has 
not yet entered it and brought about a corruption of its 
pure fountains.^ In this connection, I feel bound to demur 
to the assumption, too commonly and too hastily made by 
some scholars, that even the earliest stratum of Tamil 
Literature bears traces of Aryan influence., I can only 
say that this assumption is entirely gratuitous and is the 
result of hazy thinking on the subject. As grounds for 
this eoneluaion,*They invariably appeal to the use of certain 
Sanskrit words here and there in the poems of that period, 
to the existence of a few Aryans among the Tamils, and to 
some of those Aryans appearing as authors of certain 
poems, in that remote age. Granting the whole of this 
contention — ^for, as a matter of fact, in respect of the last 
two grounds we are far too removed from that early 
period to be confidently dogmatic about the nationality of 
the individual settlers anpUSingers of an age long since gone 
by — still to say that poems like Kurimitokai, Narri^ai, 
Agmd/nuru, and Piirananuru are based on Aryan models 
or inspired by Aryan ideals, in their plan or execution, is 
nothing less than a positive perversion of facts. Both in 
substance and in form, these earliest warblings of the Tamil 
Muse are native throughout and do not bear the slightest 
tinge of foreign influence. If, from the appearance of a 
few words of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin, these poems are 


(1) Sir H. 8. Maine writes thus in p. 86 of his “ViWaga Communities” 
about Oriental Thought and Literature as a whole: “It is elaborately in- 
accurate, it is supremely and deliberately careless of all precision, in magni- 
tude, number and time”. Though this formidable indictment is true of 
North Indian Literature and later Tamil Iiiteratuie, it ie utterly inappli 
cable to the sperifio stratum oit Idterature talcen up for conrideratiou in this 
work, 
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divested of thjiir indigenous diaraoter, one could, with 
^equal reason, ‘Conclude tliat modern T?iTiglTaH Literature is 
inspired by Indian ideals on accoxmt of certain Indian 
’ words baving got into the ever-expanding English Langu- 
, age: Borrowing of words from one language by another 
is a matter of everyday occurrence and has not the least 
bearing on the question of influence on literary models 
and ideals. Further, I am at a loss to conceive how these 
theorists would dispose of the very large number of poems 
in the ‘‘jSangam” collections which have not even a single 
Sanskrit word to disturb their native harmony. Do these 
too reflect Aryan thought and life? To seek to connect 
then the presence of a few Aryans in the Tamil land at 
that early period, and the form and thought of early Tamil 
Literature is most unwarranted and is perhaps due to a 
proneness to magnify the antiquity and extmt of the 
Aryanisation work in Tamilagam. Surely, these early 
poets of the Tamil land did not wait for the incoming 
Aryans to be schooled into literature in their native tongue; 
but, on the other hand, the new arrivals had to pick up 
the knowledge of what to them was a foreign language 
and the form and technique of a foreign literary art. The 
Naturalistic class of Tamil Literature must therefore' be 
considered as containing works exhibiting native 
Tamil genius in all its purity and integrity with little or 
nothing of any exotic strain in it. It has not the incrust- 
ations of fanciful myths and impossible legends to mar the 
value of its testimony. It is, for the most part, a plain 
unvarnished tale of the happenings of a by-gone age 
wholly free from the stereotyped conventions and profuse 

embellishments which the erudition and fancy of later 

^ 

times happened to delight in. A Literature, such as this, 
which transqends the period of Aryan intermixture, that 
brought in its train all the mythological cargoes^ of the 

(1) Springing equally Yfith’ Scianca from the apeeulative sida of man’s 
iatoUootiwi powers, lia myths, no doubt, form bis first attempt at onswex- 
ing certain thoorotical problems he hrmself craatas. The pmatical man, on 
the otiiar hand, does not encumber himself with a canedderation of such 
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North, should open to us a uew treasuro-house of facts, a 
good deal of which, can go bodily into history. Hence one 
cannot be too careful and circumspect to keep this literary 
patrimony of the ancient Tamils free from the contami- 
nation of the wild myths and legends of later times. 


Sarly Tamil 
Literature, the 
only oTlAence for 
the period covered 
hy it. 


To another consideration ‘ also, the attention of 
the Epigraphists may be invited in this 
connection. Even granting that literary 
evidence, the best of it, can scarcely 
stand on a par with epigraphic testi- 
mony in accuracy and certitude, it is 
after all the only evidence, all things considered, which 
South India of the early centuries of the Christian Era 
may possibly supply us with. Excepting the few rodk- 
eut caves and beds, the so-called Kulis,^ and the 

BrShmi Epigraphs in the Tinnevelly and Madura Districts 
and iu the Arcot regiou — aud these too have uot been 
satisfactorily deciphered yet — ahuost the whole body of 
the inscriptions seems to take its rise from the founding 
of the stone-temples in the South and from the practice of 
making gifts for religious purposes 19 individuals or cor- 
porations.® If South Indian temples are admittedly off- 


questioiis. Tbo m^tlis may accordingly bo held as the science of the primi- 
tivo mao; they may be bad science but still they are science of a sort, 
being the product of the theoretic actirity of his soul. But, however much 
these myibs way have served man's purposes at the time of their origin, 
they are here condemned for the insidious influences they still eserdse on 
the beliefs and practices of the present day aud for delaying the advent 
of a wholly scloutitiu outlook and method ijj tbe thought and activity of 
modern In^a. 

(1) Mfthawahdpadhyflya Fau^it Swaminatba Aiyar in one of his Uni- 
versity lectures gives the correct form of this name as Paij^a Kuli (Etorally 
meaning PDij,£g)ty'pU). ' 

(2) B^erring to South Indian Inscriptions as a whole, Dr. V. A. Smith 
writes: *‘But these records, notwithstanding thdr abundance, are inferior 
in interest to the rarer Northern documents by reason of their comparatively 
recent date. Ko important Southern inscription earlier than the Christian 
Bra is known, except the Mysore and Mask! pditions of Asoka's Minor Bock 
Bdiets and the brief dedications of the Bhattiprolu caskets. The records 
prior to the seventh century after Christ arc few.” (Sarly Eiatory af India, 
p. J7.) 
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shoots of the Pallava art of Mamallapuram of the seventh 
century A,D,, one ■will not be justified in expecting much 
epigraphio evidence for the earlier centuries. The higher 
•we naount the rarer should they become. To count then 
on the construction of South Indian History from inscrip- 
tions alone, for periods anterior to the century above 
indicated, is, it seems to me, a hope that .■will scarcely be 
realised. ' Epigraphy thus failing us, -we have next to fall 
back on the only available evidence mthin our reach — 
Literature. At least, the Bpigraphist can have no objec- 
tion to accept this T6pe]'tory of information as the second 
best instrument of research in a region ■where we have 
no reason to expect anything better. Thus, then, 'jarly 
Tamil Literature, from its intrinsic merits and from its ‘ 
extrinsic historical conditions, has a value all its o^wn, ! 
which is hardly worth one’s ■while to cavil at. 

, 6. Before passing on to a ..consideration of the 
Naturalistic Group of Tamil Literature 
The Sahgam and its valuation, a few observations 
of the ^bout the larger class, of which this 
forms a part, are called for. The 
"Sangam” Literature covers, in its entirety, two of the 
groups I have indicated above, the Naturalistic and the 
Ethical. The Naturalistic group consists of the most part 
of the Eight Anthologies called the EUutokai (literally 
the eight collections) and by far the greater portion of 
the ‘‘Ten Idylls” kno^wn as the Pattitppdftu.^ The 


(1) The Sightli Antholag^eB are: (i) ParaniaHru, (ii) Kujrum’tolcai, 
(iii) Narx(i}a(, (iv) AgandnUrv, (o) PaUnuppattu, («{) dinlnirvwarUi 
(vU) KaliUokal, and (tiMJ) ParipSAal. The Ten IdyBs are: (J) PoruMf- 
dirruppa^i, (ii) PatUnaippSlM, (Hi) Mullaippif^ii, (w) MaittralMSM, 
(u) Nednnahoddai, (vi) Porumparntruppadai, (vii) Citv,pS/!ilittuppti4di, 
(vHi) MaUiipaditkailgm, (tx) KurunolppSttu, and (as) Tirumwug&rtitppa^. 
Of these, ParXpddal and Tirvmuragdixiippadai, the last in each of the two 
collections, are, it seems to me, of late origin bearing aa they do evident 
traces of the religions motive. It is highly probable that they may have 
been composed towards the close of the !E!thical Teriod. I have pnrposely 
deviated from the orthodox order of enumeration to secure a chronological 
arrangement, the grounds for which will be made clear in the conrse of this 
work. 
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8. Alter all, the story of the Sangam is not very 
Tiie story of aucieiit as it looks. When the so-called 
the Sangam “SiUlgam” Poets and Kings lived and 
examined. accomplished their life-work, the Sangam 

had not come into existence. Considering the war-like nature 
of that early period and the unsettled state of political exist- 
ence then obtaining, the very idea of a literary Ajcademy 
cf^uld not have been anything else than foreign to it. The 
♦primitive historical conditions of the Tamil land, as 
evidenced by the literature of the Naturalistic Period, 
could not have favoured any such institution coming into 
oxisteirce. The various poems in this collection of works 
have one and all been composed by different poets, living 
in different parts of the country, on many different occa- 
sions. The literary motive behind their production was 
by no means the composition of a perfect work of art to 
stand the scrutiny of a conclave of critics at the top. The 
hard lot of the poets of that period, faced with the problem 
of bread and butter, seems to have driven them on to 
attach themselves to some king or other, some chieftain 
or other, and play the part of singers of their glories and 
achievements. Wanting a public to which they could sell 
their literary wares, the Poets had perforce to depend 
on the few patrons on whom they lavished their choicest 
eulogia in return for the food and clothing they were 
provided with. Presents of elephants and gold orna- 
ments might have come once in their way, and tiiat also 
only in the case of the singers in the front-rank of their pro- 
fession } but to the generality of tlje poets the problem of 
keeping the wolf from the door, in life’s hard struggle, 
was too imperious to be overlooked. A Poet, with a 
famislung household behind him, and driven on its 
account to the presence of his patron, could very well be 
excused for not keeping to the ideal requirements of his 
art for the time being. /ISis one idea, naturally enough, 
would have been to please his patron and win the most 
valued presents from him and not to court au assembly 
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of fastidious critics sitting iu a far-ojff city for a verdict 
on his work — an assembly moreover of scholars equally 
famished as himself, whose approval or disapproval would 
not have in the least mattered with him in fighting the 
battle of life. Thus, even if the Sangam had existed at 
the time wo speak of, it would not have functioned at alL 
But did it exist? 

If contemporary evidence is the only means at our 
disposal to arrive at any relevant conclusion on this point, 
it wholly negatives the existence of any such institution 
as a Saiigam. The earliest reference to this hypothetical 
body occurs in the commentary written on Iraiymar’s Aga/p- 
porul, a late work probably of the.Sth century A.D. Every- 
thing comiected with this work is so steeped in myth and 
mystery that not even the slightest reliance can any 
one safely place on it. Agapporii(. is decidedly later than 
Tolkappiyam. In more than fifteen sutras,^ the phraseo- 
logy of Tolkappiyar seems to have been borrowed whole- 
sale with little or no variation. Yet with- all these 
borroAvings the author of this famous work on Love 
appears to have kept himself in the background and 
allowed his handiwork to lay claim to a divine origin. 
Nothing less than Eevelational authority would satisfy 
him in the hopeless struggle he appears to have entered 
upon for displacing the great classic of Tolkappiyar in 
the field of Agapporul. Along Avith this mystery of the 
authorship of Agapporv^, there is the added mystery of 
its commentary which is ascribed to Nakkirar, one of 
the Sangam celebrities. In order that this ascription 
might gain acceptance at the hands of contemporaries 
then living, the real author of the commentary, probably 
Nilakaajtan of Musiri, pretends that he had Nakkirar ’s 
commentary tranSmStled to him by word of mouth through 
ten continuous generatiens of disciples, intervening between 
himself and Nakkirar. How this preposterous story could 


(1) ndo AppciLdix II: I'oXkapptyam versus Agapporul. 
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be believed in it is not for ns to inquire into just now. All 
that I want to make out is that both the work, Jraiyandr’s 
Agappoml, otherwise known as Kalaviyal, and its com- 
mentary, should stand discredited all things considered 
and that anything they contain should be subjected to the 
most careful scrutiny and examination before being 
accepted as historical matter. 

And it is in this mysterious work, the mystery of the 
Sangam tradition, all on a sudden, takes its rise. This 
tradition is not a genuine one emanating from the people; 
it boars on its face the hall-mark of a literary workshop 
from which it has been presumably issued for general 
circulation; its too minute details about the number of 
years allotted to each Academy, the number of Kings and 
of Poets and the names of those Kings and Poets and of the 
works belonghig to each preclude the possibility of the 
author ever having received such information from any 
floating tradition current before his time. Beyond doubt, 
the whole story takes its birth from the fabulising imagi- 
nation of a late scholar and owes its persistence to the 
sedulous propagation it received from the uncritical 
medimval commentators. 

Examining the accoixut of the three Academies a little 
more closely, we find that the whole structure is too 
symmetrical, too methodical and artificial, to be true. The 
facts embodied in the narration of the Agapporvl com- 
mentator, if distributed under tlieir appropriate headings 
in a table, are enough to tell their own tale. They will 
undoubtedly bring home to the reader’s mind the scheme 
on which the commentator has worked, in order to leave 
behind him one of the most daring of literary forgeries 
ever perpetrated. The inci’edibly high antiquity with 
which Tamil Literature comes to be invested by this 
legend and the high connection with divinity it brings 
about were more than enough tp secure for it a ready 
acceptance by a credulous public; but to later scholars 
the tradition stands to this day a sphinx’ riddle. 
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Evidently tlie fabricator appears to have started from 
some authentic data before him. They were the so-called 
“third Sangam” works, which in all probability must 
have by that time assiuned a collected form. These 
collections furnished the basis on which he proceeded to 
raise his imaginary structure of the three Sangams. The 
number of Poets appearing in these collections was too 
unmanageable for his purpose, exceeding as it did five 
hundred. He had to make a selection from this large and 
varied company of poets before investing any with the 
membership of his projected Academy. Taking the 49 
letters of the Sanskrit Alphabet, which, to the orthodox 
scholar, still represent the G-oddess of Learning, he could 
not have thought of any other munher so appropriate as 
forty-nine to represent the strength of her votaries 
in the last Tamil Academy. Further, this parti- 
cular number being of the odd class should have 
recommended itself to a superstitious mind to which 
even numbers are a taboo to this day by their 
inauspieiousness. With forty-nine^ as the starting point 
most of the figures in the account appear to have been 
easily arrived at. The number of the Pandiyas admitted to 
the charmed circle of the bards composing the Sangam 
rises in an arithmetical series as 3, 5, and 7 and the period 
of duration of the three Sangams put together falls short 
of ten thousand years by ten.® Another notable peculi- 
arity of the arrangement is that the fabricator was deter- 
mined to see the third Sangam playing the Cinderella to 


(1) This number appears again in the 49 Tamil tiGdus said to have been 
submerged in the Indian Ocean; and also in the VSUrs’ genealogy as 49 
generations from their remote ancestors who are believed to have lived in 
Dvarasamudra. 

(3) This distributed among the 197 Phndiyas of the three Sangams 
put together gives ns an average of fifty and odd years for a generation— > 
an impos^ble figure in human history. Individual cases of exceptional 
longevity there may of course !»■; but in the calculation, of an average to 
cover 197 generations no figure, exceeding 80 to 35 years, can be safely 
adopted. Human history in any known period does not give proofs of 
such lengthened averages for a generation. 
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her elder sisters — ^tho two previous Sangams. So far as 
the figures go, she should uot aspire to any figure higher 
than the lowest under each heading. Evidently the 
fabulist worked on the current doctrine of degeneration, 
whereby the golden age of man was relegated to a far 
distant time in the past, the succeeding ages getting more 
and more corrupt in morals and poorer in intellect and 
learning. Another feature of this ^cut-and-dried scheme 
is also worthy of special mention. /Though among the five 
hundred and odd poets tlie various tribes and professions 
of ancient Tamilagam were strongly represented, the 
third Academy shows except for a limited sprinkling of 
a few Kilars and Vanigars (merchants) a preponderant 
Aryan element. What the author, from his superior 
station, considered the plebeian consitutent of the literary 
body was carefully kept out of his Academy. Q-ods, 
Kings, Rishis, and Aryan Scholars — at least those whom 
he considered as belonging to that superior class — do 
seem to have somehow jostled the native scholars to the 
background. v/Dhis poverty of the native talent in the 
literary aristocracy admitted into the Academy should 
doubtless give us au inldm^ into the source from which 
the Sangam myth arose. Moreover, this patrician 
assembly gives us an entirely wrong perspective of the 
learned community of the ancient Tamil country.^ Coming 
to the Literature prevalent at different Sangam periods 
and the Grammar on which that literature is still held to 
have been based— for in tbe opinion of the father of the 


(1) Of the 49 pools of tlie third Sangam. appearing in Xirwal^va’ 
mSbi, nearly half is made up of such seholars as Ka^i Shgara 
Perundevanar, Rudra Sannm Kannar, Nalkur Velriyar, etc., who have 
not a single stansa to their credit in these coUeetlons. Evidently they 
helonged to a much later age and were brought in to strengthen the Aryan 
element of the Auademy. And in tbe remaining half, three Zitdrs and 
three Fanigan alone have seemed admittance. It may be urged whether, 
in the world of aeliolarehlp of whieh the Academy was ropresentativo for 
that age, racial considerations could be brought in; hut somehow that seems 
to have been the main reason which weighed with the famous 'fabricator 
of the Sangam in practically ignoring the native pools. 
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Sangam,^ Grammar should necessarily precede Litera- 
ture— the third Sang-am, mth its Paripa^al and KaUttoJcai, 
and other works for its Literature, and Tolkappiycm for 
its Grammar, was sought to be thrown into the shade by 
its more illustrious predecessors with such w'orks as 
Perumparipa^al, PerunkaUUohai and Agattiyam, These 
imaginary works were created possibly to prick the pride 
of the arrogant members of the third Academy.^ Turning 
next to the places wherein the Academies were successively 
held, modern Madu ra was preceded by Kapadapuram of 
the Ramayana fame and one Southern Madura. The name ' 
‘Madura’ itself was a later coinage even for Uttara Madura, 
wMeh probably before the period of Talaiyalankanattu- 
Panijiyan was k noTO as Kudal as probably also PerSlavayil. 
This name came into vogue only after the Aryans had 
secured some influence in the South by their increasing 
mimbers and importance. If Uttara Madura itself had gone 
by some other name in any past period, the creation of 
a Southern Madura as an earlier city carries with it its own 
refutation. The name so far from establishing its anti- 
quity does just the reverse.® Existing Literature is wholly 
silent regarding th,e last two cities. The story-teller has 
however thrown out a hint about a deluge between the 
second and third Academies. Whether a like catas- 

(1) Of, “In the fliat dialogue of the Broici fvroH, published at London 
in 1585, while Bruno was visiting Bngland, he expresses bis contempt for 
the mere pedants who judge poets by the rules of Aristotle’s Poetics. His 
contontion is that there are as many sorts of poets ns there are human 
sentiments and ideas, and that poets, so far from being subservient to rules, 
are themselves really the authsrs of all critical dogmas. Those who attach 
the groat poets whose works do not accord with the rules of Aristotle are 
called by Brmio stupid pedants and beasts.” (Spingaim’s XAterarg CrlU' 
eUm in the Semissanee, p. 156.) 

(2) The story of the chastisement administered to that uncompromising 
critic Nakkirar, related at some length in Tiruvilagadahpuranam, is also due 
to the same motive. 

(3) Tlio name ‘MAdura’ has travelled beyond the limits of Sonth 
India. Tule and Burnell tvrite in their Eohson-Jobson- “Thus we 
have Mhdura in Ceylon; the city and island of Madura adjoining Java; 
and a town of the same name (Mndnrn) in Bunna, not far north of 
Mandalc, Mndeya of the Maps”, 
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trophe iutervened 'between the first and the second Sangam 
we have no means of knowing. Probably the author did 
not think it safe to appeal to two deluges marking the 
termination of the first two Academies. PaiUng a deluge 
what other cataclysm then could one interpose between the 
first two Sangams for explaining the shifting of tlie head- 
quarters of the Assembly from Southern Madura to 
Kapudapuramf Another interesting problem in connec- 
tion with these penodic convulsions to which Tamilagam 
was subject is in regard to the means by which such 
complex details as are found embodied in the tradition 
reached the hands of tlie eighth century fabulist. Were 
they communicated by vv'ord of mouth from generation 
to generation as in the case of the famous commentary on 
Iraiyanar’ s Agappond or did this great historian come upon 
some secret archives which had escaped the deluge? It 
is unnecessary to probe further into this elaborate myth, 
which proclaims itself as a crude fabrication of the Reli- 
gious opooh in almost every fibre of its make-up. If any 
additional testimony were necessary to fortify this couclu- 
siou, this one fact, I think, would suffice; that in the first 
Academy the revered name of Agattiyauar heads the list 
and stands above even that of God himself! Such was the 
power of priesthood then and so god^compelliug were the 
mantras of which it was the custodian, that it could with 
impunity measure sti-ength with Omnipotence itself. No 
other writer outside the ranks of the priests would have 
dared performing this heroic featl^ 

I may here summarise the groimds thus far offered 
to establish the purely legendary character of the Sangam 
story. (1) The tradition regarding the Sangams is not a 
popular one but was brought into existence and propa- 

(1) TULs is what A. M. Hocait gays in p. 133 of hia hook KingsUp: 
"This probably started In India and was the result of the gradual rise 
of the King or priest to be a god in. himsolf and not merely the spokesman 
of a god. We know that the Indian priests carried the divinity of 
to snch extremes that eventually the priest became superior to the gods 
from whom he bad originally derived all his prestige and authority". 
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gated by a literary and priestly coterie for purposes of 
its omi; (2) The so-called Sangam works contain abso- 
lutely no reference to any Sangam whatever} (3) The 
political and social conditions of the period reflected in 
Sangam Literature were not at all favourable for the 
creation and maintenance of any such Sangam; (4) The 
facts and figures contained in the tradition are so artifi- 
cial and symmetrically disposed as to lead but to one 
conclusion that t^y cannot be natural and are ‘faked’ 
throughout; (5)<^Le constitution of the Sangam contain- 
ing as it does mythical eharactors and members drawn 
disproportionately from the Aryan comm uni ty shows the 
lateness of its origin, when the Aryans had come in larger 
numbers to the Tamil land and begun to intrCduce the 
northern myths in the south (6) The period of duration 
of the three Academies put together, vie., 9,990 years, if 
distributed among the 197 Pandiya Kangs will be found to 
give us an average of fifty and odd years per generation 
— certainly an impossible figure in the history of man, 
being more than double the general average which it 
discloses: (7) One or two deluges intervening, the narra- 
tor, in the natural course of events, could not have any 
authentic source of iaformation as regards at least the 
first two Sangams and his testimony based on data whose 
source is still wrapped up in such deep mystery 
is hardly worthy of acceptance; (8) The late origin 
of the name ‘Madura’ for TJttara Madura itself — ^for it 
could not be earlier than Talaiyalaiikanattu-Pandiyan’s 
time, the city till then -.going under the name of Kudal — 
shows unmistakably that the Tamils of the first Sangam 


(1) How in pTOoeas of time myths develop is also commented upon 
by H, Kern in bis Mamml of Indian Buddhism, pp. 5-6. He writes: 
general It may be said that the stock of tradition, conunon to all Bud- 
dhists, increased among the non-orthodox sects by much additional matter. 
Hew mythological beings such as Bodbisattvas, AralokitesTara and Manjusii 
make their appearance; a host of Buddhas of the past, present and future, 
are honoured and invoked along with Sakyamuni, whose image, however, 
far from being effaced, is clad in brilliaut majesty more than ever.” The 
same has been tlte case with Hinduism also, 

C-4 
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could not have dreamt of such a foreign name for their 
southern Capital at that far-off period and that the name 
‘Southern Madura’ is thus a pure coinage of the romancer 
from ‘Madura’ which he converted into ‘Uttara Madura’ 
to lend support to his own story; (9) The non-existence 
of any of the works of the first or the second Academy 
raises the presumption that they were more the creations 
of the romancer’s imagination than actual works of real 
authors, swept away by the deluges which on thte whole 
arc hut a clumsy attempt at explanation when so many 
other details regarding the works themselves have 
come down to us intact; (10) The whole scheme is 
against the course of natur^ events and hence is 
unscientific in its character, history of learning and 
knowledge in any country at any time must show in the 
main a gradual progress and development from small 
beginnings. The Sangam tradition reverses this natural 
order and shows a continuous decadence from the golden 
age of the first Academy till we reach the iron age of 
the third. ^ 

Beasons so many and substantial as these should 
lead any fair-minded scholar to reject the Sangam tradi- 
tion as entirely apocryphal and not deserving of any 
serious historical consideration. It will, however, furnish 
a chapter in the study of myths and the psychological 
tendencies of the age in which it arose. Though worth- 
less as testifying to any objective facts of Tamil history, 
the tradition itself claims our notice as a phenomenon of 
A certain typo at a particular period of a nation’s thought, 
a strongly suspect whether the eighth century tradition 
is not after all a faint reflex of the earlier Saligam 
movement of the Jains. .AVe have testimony to the fact 
tliat one Vajranandi, a Jaina Grammarian and Scholar 
and the pupil of Devanandi Pujyapada, an accomplished 
Jaina Sanskrit Grammarian, in the Kanarese country, of 
the sixth century A.D., and the anther of a grammatical 
treatise, *Jainendra’, one of the eight principal authori- 
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ties on Sanskrit G-rammar, went over to Madura with the 
object of founding a Sangam there.^ Of course, that 
‘Sangam’ could not have been anything else than a college 
of Jain ascetics and scholars engaged in a religious pro- 
paganda of their own.^ i^This movement must have first 
bi^ought in the idea of a Sangam to the Tamil couhtry. 
It is more than likely that, following closely the persecu- 
tion of the Jains ruthlessly carried out in the seventh 
century A.D.,® the orthodox Hiadu party must have tried 
to put their own house in order and resorted to the crea- 
tion of Sangams with divinity too playing a part therein, 
for the express purpose of adding to the authority and 
dignity of their literature.’ It was th^acerdotal ‘Sangam' 
of the early Jains that most probably supplied the ortho- 
dox party with a cue for the story of a literary Sangam 
of their own on that model, ^he very name ‘Sangam' 
unknovm to the early Tamils proclaims its late origin and 
to attempt foisting the idea it signified on the so-called 
Sangam Literature as its inspiring cause is little short of 
perpetrating a glaring and absurd anachronism. 

9. Leaving out of account the Ethical group of the 
Sangam Literature, the eighteen Didae- 
ihe Sangam worka: tic works, which are admittedly later 
arrangement. compositions, the real Sangam collec- 

tions embrace the Ten Idylls {Pattup- 
pattu) and the Eight Collections (Ettuttokai), which 
form the Naturalistic group. Evidently the stanzas or 
groups of stanzas appearing in these collections belong to 
different authors, treat of different subjects, sometimes 
with reference to particular kings or chiefs and sometimes 

(1) Vlth E, P, Eicc's Kanmeae Literature, pp, 26-27. 

(2) "Samgha, Br. Bnhler (p. 6) acknowledges to he as much a 
Join as a Buddhist technical term for their orders or societies” (T. W. 
Rhys Davids, 'On tlie An<^enl' Coin* anil Measurea of Ceylaa.', (p. 59). It 
may here be pointed out that this term refers to one of the Buddhist Tri» 
ratnas. Buddha, Bharnia and Samgha. 

(3) “A terrible persecution of the cognate religion Jainism oeeurred 
in Southern India in the Seventh Century”. (Elliott, Goins of Southern 
India, p. 128 post, CSi. 16, See. S). 
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not. The various poets whose poems have been gathered 
into these collections can scarcely he considered as belong- 
ing to one generation. They must have lived generations 
apart and left their fugitive works in the custody of som6 
sovereign or chief, whose glories they happened to sing 
about. At least a goodly part of these collections must 
have* lain snug in the palace archives of some king or 
other before they were arranged and set in their 
present order by a late redactor. In which repository 
these poems lay, who conceived the first idea of arranging 
them, and who carried out the arrangement, are matters 
about which we know absolutely nothing at present. 
Internal evidence there is to the extent that one Bharatam 
Padiya Perundevanar has afi^ed invocatory stanzas to 
five at least of the Eight Collections, Purcmav^ru, 
Agananunt, Narrwai, KuruntohaA, and AMcuruwuru. Of 
the remaining three, Patimyg'gattn, (The ‘Ten Tens’) 
appears rather in a mutilated form with the first and the 
tenth ‘Ten’ missing j KalittoTcm contains an invocation by 
one Nallantuvanar, who is reported to be its redactor, 
but may also have been its author: and in Parvpa^al, 
twenty-four out of the seventy pieces have been published 
and these bear unmistakable evidence of their very late 
origin. Literary tradition handed down by fugitive 
stanzas and allusions in the words of the commentators give 
us some specific information about the scholars who made 
some of these collections and the kings by whose orders 
such works were carried out. 


Poem. 
1. MnkuirmUru 

S. Kuiuntcikai 

3. Narri/nai 

4. AgaitSniizu 

5. Pvrandivaru 


Scholar who collected. 

Fulatturai MuQiya 

Kudaltlr Kilhi 

(Kfl&iiar Eiiar, who 
^ "mi the master of the 
whole domain of know- 
ledge) 

Not known 
Not known 

# 

Uruttira Sanman 
Not known 


King who directed 
the Colleetiou. 

Chcra King hy name 
Yanaikkanehoy Mau- 
taran ChSral Imm- 
po;al. 


Faunhdutanta Phndiyan 
PQrikko 
MSixan Vatati. 
Pw^iyan UkMra Pern. 

valudi. 

Not known. 
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Keeping' Amhurunuru apart, a work decidedly later 
than the others on literary and historical grounds, the 
last four go together both by their subject-matter and 
style of composition. The principles that appear to 
have guided the redactor are the Jiatnre of the subjebt- 
matter of the compositions, their style of versification, and 
even their bull?, the number of lines of verse of each 
stanza furnishing a standard for his classification. If the 
subject-matter of the literary compositions was distributed 
wholly under either ‘Agam’ (Love) or ‘Puram’ (War, 
Politics and other miscollaneous matters), the first classi- 
fication from this standpoint must have been effected by 
one author. It is very unlikely that the various groups 
of poems existed as such in the archives of different kings ; 
nor is it probable that if they had lain together in the 
palace library of any one sovereign the other sovereigns, 
with whose names tradition associates i certain composi- 
tions, could have in any manner directed such compila- 
tions. Even supposing that one particular king was so 
deeply attaohod to war that he was pleased to patronise 
only the Purmati/uru collection, the triad of ‘love’ poems, 
Ku^miokai, with stanzas containing from four to eight 
lines, Narmiai, from 9 to 12 lines, and AgafttamirUf 
from 13 to 37 lines, these at least should be 
considered to have been collected by one editor, at 
one time, and not as they stand now distributed 
among different sovereigjns and different scholars. 
Further, there are certain features in the collections 
themselves which may ■'rouse I'easonable suspicion in the 
Tninrl of any candid scholar. Each of the ‘Puram’ and 
‘Agam’ collections contains stanzas to a fixed number 400 
or thereabouts. Are we to assume that the redactor for 
some reason or other fixed a uniform limit for these collec- 
tions It This might he conveniently assumed if there had 
been only one redactor,, But at present the collections 
are assigned to different scholars and the question may 
naturally arise why should these later authors allow 
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IhcmselveB to be constrained to stick to tble original 
number ‘four liiuidred’. Could it be tlie result of a mere 
sense of uniformity or a blind copying of an establislied 
model? It would be interesting also to inquire how these 
late redactors would have gone to their work if the poems 
they happened to handle had fallen short of or exceeded 
the particular ziumbcr ‘four hundred’. Then again, the 
Brahman Poet Kapilnr, of whose sixty-six poems in the 
Agam collections, sixty pieces happen to be of the KwriMd 
class,^ seems to have been brought in to figure as the author 
of Kw'iiicipdttu, in the Ten Idylls, of the third hundred 
treating of the Kurinci Love in Ainlmrumiru, and of 
the Kuiincikkali section in Kaliitokai. It is very unlikely 
that a much-travelled poet — as Kapilar was reputed to have 
been — should have confined his poetical efforts to the 
description of only the Kmihai Love. His poems in the 
PurandnCcru collection are enough to establish the width 
of Ms interests, the catholicity of his views, and the com- 
prehensiveness of Ms poetical talents. However, in the 
opinion of an admiring posterity, he was somehow made 
to play on only the Knrmd key. Then again, a careful 
comparison of Ainkurunuru, and Kalittokai brings to light 
certain interesting bits of information about the manner 
in which these collections were made. Ainkwrwvdru, the 
earliest collection made probably by Perundevanar, who 
sang the Mahabharata story in Tamil, stands thus, its 
five divisions being distributed among five different 
authors. 


Divieiou. 

Subject-matter. 

• Poet. 

1st Hundred 

. . Marutam 

. . OrampSkiyai. 

2nd „ 

. . ffoytal 

. . Anundvan^r. 

3rd „ 

. . Ku{iiici 

Kapilar. 

4th 

. . Falsi 

. . Otal Antalyar. 

Sth „ 

Mnllal 

. . PeyanSi. 


(X) liove of tbe KuxtHci tvpe is tlio 'love at arst-sight’, tlie love 
trUeb springs uaturallj iu the breast of lovers when they meet each other. 
The eonveution of the TamU Poets restricts this to happen only in the hUly 
places. This type of love leads at once to the sexual union of the lovers 
and hrings about their natural uiorrisge, marriage ivithout the preliminaries 
of parental consuut aud other shaatralc rites and requirements. 
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It would be iustrnctive to note whetliev those five poets 
and Perundevanar, the redactor, appear as authors of 
any of the poems in the Puram and Again collections and 
if they do so, what the nature of their poems is. For 
facility of comparison, I give the facts in a tabulated 
form. 
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First as to Ponandcvanar, who affixes invocatory 
stanzas to the Again, Piiram, and Ainkuni/imru collec- 
tions, tradition distinguishes him from the Perundevanar 
who has left us two poems in Aganamiru and Narrimi and 
from a later namesake, wlilo composed the Mahabharata 
story in ‘venba’ verso, and was a contemporary of the Pal- 
lava King ‘Nandipottarasau’ of the ninth century A.I). We 
have absolutely nothing by way of evidence either to 
confirm or contradict this assertion. Still judging from 
literary evidence alone gathered from a conaparison of the 
fragments of Bharatam Padiya. Perundevanar ’s work 
(composed in the (Jhampu style of the Sanskrit authors 
in mixed vorso and prose) with the Bharata Ve^bd of 
lliG ninth century Perundevanar, one can scarcely feel justi- 
fied in identifying their authors. Nor can one 
dogmatically assert the authenticity of the float- 
ing stanzas preserved in the Avork of the com- 
mentators — ^the ancient Ohampu Tamil Bharatam comes 
to us in no better garb than these. Hence one has to bo 
very careful and cautious in using such disconnected lite- 
rary chips for historical purposes. Sadly have the biogra- 
phies of even many later poets been twisted into fantastic 
forms by certain unscrupulous writers interlarding the 
account with their own pieces, composed solely with a view 
to embellish such narratives. Even if Bharatam Padiya 
Perundevanar could not be identified with his 9th century 
namesake, I find no reason why the Perundevanar of the 
Sangam works, avIio seems to belong to a much later period 
than Parauar or Kapikr, could not be assumed as the 
author of the missing (Jhampu treatise and the redactor of 
the Sangam works in question. It is bootless, however, 
to move ill a region of pure speculation where there is not 
even a solitary fool-hold to support us. Though we know 
so little of this Perundevanar, his handling of Amhirimdru 
is suggestive of some va^id Toflections. Any reader of this 
work must be convinced that it is a much later production 
by its style and treatment and is the handiwork of one 
0-6 
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author. Probably the redactor, not having before him the 
name of the author and thinking that the collection work 
he was engaged in required that the work should be consi- 
dered a joint-production, carried out his idea of distributing 
its authorship among five poets of a past age. In this dis- 
tribution, however, he appears to have been guided by a 
consistent aiid rational principle. The table appended abovq 
will show that the first three poets, who have been assigned 
by him to the Marutam, the Neytal and the Kuri^i 
hundred respectively, were exactly those who have sung 
the most in Marutam^ Neytal and KurHid, ip the Ay am 
collection. The last two, Otalantaiyar and Peyanar, how- 
ever, do not figure so prominently for Palai and Mullai 
compositions. If Palai Fadiya Perunkaduhko and 
MSmulanar — two other poets in these collections who seem 
to have specialised in Palai had preceded him, certainly 
the name of either of them would have been invoked 
instead of Otalantai’s. However, this omission appears to 
have been rectified by a still later redactor of Kalittdkai, 
who brings in Palai Padiya Peruhkadunko to play the 
author of the Pdlaikkali chapter in that work. Here also the 
whole KalittoJcai containing 150 stanzas inclusive of the 
invocation seems from internal evidence to be the work 
of one author, belonging to Madura country, if not to 
Madura itself.^ It forms an artistic whole by itself and 
its autliorship was ascribed to Poet NaUanluvanar by the 
late Damodaran Pillai in the first edition. But some 
scholars would not be satisfied with one writer claiming 
the authorship of the whole workr which unhappily was 
named Kalittokai (literally collection of ‘kali’ verse) and 
set themselves furiously to think Avhether a work openly 
going under the name ‘Collection’ could in any manner be 
ascribed to a single author. Forthwith they produced a 
floating stanza® — such verses carry considerable weight 


(1) Viie Appendix III; Authorsbip of iaUttoiai. 

(2) U<r?so itSsOsir 
io0fisrSiar isirsm 
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with llie people — and made a distribution which, for the 
most part, follows no principle whatever. The distribu- 
tion of Kalittohai, effected in the later edition stands thus; 


I. 

JPalaikkali 

ascribed to FaJai Fadiya Feruiika^ufiko, 

11. 

KurineUtkali 


Kapilar. 

in. 

Marwtakleah 

)3 

Marutan Ilanagan. 

IV. 

UvUaikkaU 

M 

KaUuruttiran, 

V. 

Noytarleali 

>3 

NallautuTanar. 


Leaving aside Palai Padiya Peruhkadunko and 
Kapilar, who have a very large number of Palm and 
Kurinoi pieces to their credit, the other three authors 
require some justification. Of them, Nalluruttiran does 
not appear in any of the collections we just now consider ; 
and Nallantuvan has two stanzas of the Palai and the Ku- 
rmci class in his name and has not touched Neytal at all. The 
most glaring piece of short-sightedness appears to have 
been as regards Manitakkali. This late systematiser was 
evidently misled by the name Marutan IJanagan, Ilana- 
g'an, the son of Marutan, and supposed that he must have 
been so called by his having specialised in poems treating 
of the Marutam love.'^ut a reference to the Ayam or ‘love 
collection’ will demonstrate that of the five kinds of love 
treated of by the Tamil poets, he seems to have composed 
the fewest possible stanzas in Marutam, Of the thirty- 
nine poems of his appearing in Aganamru, Narrvi/iai and 
Kuruntokai, 17 deal with Poiai. 9 with Kurinoi, 5 with 
Mullai, 5 with Neytal, and only 3 with Marutam, A 
more unhappy choice ,to represent a Marutam singer 
could not certainly have been made I Perhaps it might 
be urged that this paucity of Marutam stanzas was 
sought to be remedied by the Poet composing MarutdkhUi 
which contains 35 stanzas on the whole. Thiere is however 
no use in exhausting possibilities by such suppositions. 
No doubt, the classification of the poems by and 


liiieom ^leiQtariufien 
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Turais^ is th.o product of a later systematisation and need 
not be pressed too mneb for any positive conolnsion. One 
fact, however, stands prominently out; that K.aMUohai 
collection or rather distribution was made at a period 
much later than when Ainicuruuuru was taken up by 
Perundevanar. That being established, it would be 
pertinent to inquire whj'’ Perundevanar, the earlier writer, 
should have omitted liaudling Kapilar’s Kurifioihhdli, 
which ho should have doubtless come across? Turning to 
Patirruppaltu (The ‘Ten Tons’), it is another collection 
of poems which comes to us in a mutilated form. The 
issued edition of the work contains only eight poems by 
eight poets (each poem comprising ten stanzas), the first 
and the tenth poem not appearing in any of the esdsting 
manuscripts- yUnlike the other collections, this particular 
set of poems is confined to the glorification of one parti- 
cular dynasty of the Tamil sovereigns — ^the Ch§ras. We 
may reasonably conclude that it should have been composed 
and put into the present shape under the patronage of the 
Chera rulers of the West Ooast. It seems to be purely a local 
collection and as such can scarcely take rank with the other 
poems in their general authority. Considering the style 
of some of the pieces appearing in it, I am inclined to assign 
some at least to a little later period than the Apmanuru 
and Puranunuru collections. Take for instance, the 
fourth poem by Poet JKappiyarru Kappiyanar and you 
will find it is composed on the principle of what is known 
ns ‘Anthatlii thodai’, a device in versification by which a 
poet begins a stanza from some rword or phrase which 
marks the close of the preceding stanza. I 'am sure this 
device of a later versifying period did not exist at the time 
when the poets of the AgmanUru age extemporised 


>/ (1) The coiWBo of lo\e is ftvat diatributefl under five major classes caUed 
following tho five classes of land, Kwinei (hiU-oountry), PSlai 
(desert), MulUii (forest), Marutam (agr'multnral counfa-y or cultivated 
plains), and Neytal (sea-coast), in which it happens to take place. Tu^ai 
is the name of the sub-classes portraying subjective states or objective 
sitoations bearing ou them, under each Xinai named above. 
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their poems with little or no idea of the cut-and-dried 
formulffi of the later prosodists. Moreover, this work, 
like Amhuruiiuru and Kalittokai, seems to have been, com- 
posed on a uniform plan previously agreed upon by the 
various authors concerned. These look like so many 
competition essays on a prescribed theme to comprise a defi- 
nite number of stanzas, mth coincidences in sentiments 
and phraseology in their actual make-up. If these had 
been written by different authors, one should assume that 
each one of them followed a common model and had also 
confined himself to one particular portion of the subject 
treated of, I doubt whether Patirruppattu or at least a good 
portion of it is not the work of one author, set to the work of 
glorifying the line of the Chera Kings by a later sovereign of 
that dynasty. Even here, as in the case of KaliUokaA, the 
later redactor with no clue about its authorship may 
have ascribed the pieces to different contemporary poets. 
It is also possible to conceive that the redactor had before 
him a bunch of poems by various authors and that by a 
judicious selection he picked out some and put them on a 
uniform plan. Speculations like these, however, will not 
help us to any settled conclusion until these works have 
been subjected to a strict critical examination conducted 
primarily on linguistic grounds. And this can be under- 
taken only after the indexing work of the Sangam poems 
which is now under preparation is completed and a com- 
parative study is entered upon and carried out on 
scientific lines. Till then we have to suspend judgment. 
On one point, however, there,cannot be any two opiuions : 
that most of the poems in the four collections PurmawUru, 
Agan&nuru, Narrinai and Kuruntohai belong to a period 
decidedly anterior to that of Patirruppattu, Ainkurm^iru, 
KalittoJcai and Paripadal. Of the latter class, only Pa%- 
ruppattu, the rest not treating of the dynastic annals, con- 
tains matter historically, useful and it may he utilised to 
draw such secondary evidence from as would throw addi- 
tional light on the primary evidence of the four earlier col- 
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lections. Fattuppattu (the ‘Ten Idylls’) also may supply 
ns -with valuable secondary evidence of a like kind. 

10. The four collections, Purananuru, Agcmavi4iru, 
Narrinai and Kurimtoleai, from the 
The testimony of the tpstlmony of which the Synchronistic 
Tables are constructed, have, in spite 
of the later accretions to their main 
corpus, still a value of their own. Fortunately, the 
later interpolations are mostly in the Agam group of poems, 
which may safely be left out of account. They can offer us 
but little help in the determination and arrangement of the 
historical facts with which alone the Synchronistic Tables 
here attempted will concern themselves. As for the main 
historical testimony derived from these works, I have to 
urge that its value should in no way be discounted on the 
ground of the mere accident of its having been tampered 
with by the systematizing zeal of a late editor or the 
m^ho-poetic elaboration of .the Sangam fabulist. These 
later efforts were doubtless due to the idea that the Sangam 
poems themselves would thereby gain immensely in value. 
But the irony of circumstances has brought about a new 
critical spirit, which considers and cannot but consider 
these well-meant endeavonrs on the part of the old 
scholars as having only muddled the pure waters of the 
head stream. The modern critic has to strip away the 
mythic and formalistic wrappages thrown by later scholars 
round a body of genuine works, before arriving at the 
central kernel of truth. Even after piercing through such 
later accretions he is now and th^n brought face to face 
with certain inherent features of the works themselves 
which, on account of their strangeness, are apt to raise in 
his mind doubts about the genuineness of the 
writings embodying them. To mention but two of 
these, he comes across the names of Bangs and Poets, 
which, to his modem ears attuned to other sounds, can- 
not but have a strange and even fau-t^^gti*^ about them, 
such as CnpotipasuAku^aiyar, 
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Kalat^alaiyar, Kalaitinyanaiyar, Kalckaip5.tiniyar, Kup^u- 
kan-paliyatan, Nariveruttalaiyar, Nalli, Kijli, Pari, Ori, 
Kari, Elini, Ewi, Atan, A^si, Kankan, Katti^ must 
naturally sound uncouth. And the names of the early 
sovereigns of the three famous Tamil dynasties, the Ch§ra, 
the Ohola and the Pandiya, have little or no connection mth 
the more polished and sonorous Sanskrit names of 
their successors in the line. Add to this another peculi- 
arity due to the limitations under which the late redactor 
had to carry out his self-imposed or patron-directed task. 
The names of many poets seem to have been lost for ever 
by the time the poems reached his hands. He was actually 
faced with the difficulty of finding out the names of the real 
authors of such pieces and appears to have bit upon the 
ingenious plan of creating descriptive designations for the 
innominate authors by some striking turn of expression or 
thoughii occurring in their poems. Here is, for instance, one 
poet in the Kurimtokai collection called Cempulappeynirar 
from the phrase ‘Cempulappeynir’ (water falling on red 
soil) of stanza 40; and in 41, the phrase ‘AniladumunriP (a 
courtyard where squirrels play) gives rise to Aniladu 
Munrilar, the descriptive name for the poet whose proper 
appellation we have no means of tracing out at present. 
Very many names occur like this in the other collections 
also; but these singularities due to the distance of time 

(1) A eomparison of such peisoiial names irlth tlie proper names of 
^incliTiduals of later times is instruetiye and interesting. At present Soutli 
Indian personal names are borrotred mostly from the names of Gods and. 
Goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon and this practice must have come into 
vogue with the dawn of the Heligious epoch— the period of Hindu reaction 
against the heretical sects. In names, at least, the work of the so-called 
Aryanisation has been thorough. Ever since the Aryan domination cams 
to be felt in politics and religion, of Uio Tamil country, a process of Jte- 
jmmjjiig of persons, countries, cities, rivers, mountains, and other objects 
was set on foot and seems to have been steadily pursued. This was the 
first step in the Aryanisation work. And after the new names beeame eatab- 
lisbed in currency, all sorts of stories were later on spun round them to 
show how the cities and rivers came into existence after the A 4 j|ran contaet 
with the south. A study of the ancient geography of Tamllagam as diselosea in 
the works of Pliny, Ptolemy a^d the Peripliw will establish how this re- 
naming has rendered the task of identifieatfon extremely difficult and 
irksome. 
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•which, separates ■as from the date of their composition 
should not lead us to place these ancient works out of 
court. It will be kno-wn to our readers that Prof. Julien 

V 

Vinson of Paris, a Tamil scholar of reputation in the 
West, could not bring himself to view such singularities 
with true critical insight and sympathetic imagination. 
From a few of those strange features catching his eye 
and ear, lie seems to have jumped to the amazing conclu- 
sion that this vast group of early Tamil Literature is one 
grand pile of daring forgery and hence does not and can- 
not serve the historian in any manner whatsoever. I shall 
revert to this wholesale condemnation proceeding from the 
extreme sceptical school in a later part of this paper and 
try to present the reader not with any a priori counter- 
arguments of my own hut only -with facts culled from this 
group of works and standing intcr-reMed with one 
another in a wholly consistent manner, "^^orgery on a 
lai'ge scale vull hardly possess an inner coherency of its 
own unless the author takes very elaborate care to previ- 
on.sly arrange the materials on a consistent plan. Indeed the 
charge of forgery against the whole group of the works 
stjded the “Sangam poems” is too preposterous to be en- 
tertained as a serious hypothesis. Involving as it does a 
whole cycle of poems, the assumption of forgery requires 
not merely one or two individual authors hut a large 
number of them of different places and times conspiring 
to bring into existence a factitious literature on a very 
extended scale. And, what, after all, could he tic motive 
for such an elaborate system of forgery? I can well 
understand the inspiring motive of individual fabricators 
in producing isolated works and palming them off on a 
credulous public; hut the assumption that such a motive 
could energise a company of writers to build up a mass of 
faked literature is too wild to deserve any detailed criticism. 

11. Reserving however this part of the subject for 

The Result of the comment as occasion may arise, 
iitetary valuation. j gjjall briefly recapitulate the results 
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of the literary valuation to -which the Naturalistic group of 
the Saugam Oomposiiioiis has been subjected at such length 
and the light it throws upon the succession of such 
works in time. As already pointed out, the Ethical group 
is the latest in this cycle. The Naturalistic group, which 
precedes this, is composed of the Pattuppdttu (the ‘Ten 
Idylls’), and the EttuttoTcai (the Eight CoUeetions). 
Paripddal, one of the Eight Collections, happens to he the 
latest among these both by its style and subject-matter. 
Its scarcely concealed religious motive stamps it as later 
than many of the Ethical treatises. This work accord- 
ingly has been left out of the purview of this paper. Kalit- 
tohai and Ainkumnuru, though they are earlier composi- 
tions than Paripddal, are also of later origin and further 
have little value for thie general historian. These also I 
have refrained from utilising. Of the remaining, the four 
collections known as Puura/namiru, Agandnunt, Narrinai 
and Kiinmtokai form the main basis and supply us with 
the primary evidence for the early history of the Tamils ; 
the two remaining works, Patirruppattu- and Pattuppdftu, 
though decidedly later than many poems in the four 
collections, are by their style and subject-matter not far 
removed from them. I intend using them as offering -valn- 
ablo corroborative testimony to the facts which are 
disclosed by the foiir ooUeotions themselves. Wherever 
these two works, PaUrruppaUn and Pattuppdttu, happen to 
conflict with the evidence of the primary group, they have 
to be discarded. Tn no way can we use these to overthrow 
the testimony of tho,ge early works. But in matters 
where their facts fit in well with those contained in the 
primary group, their coincidence should naturally supply 
us with an additional ground for confidence in the validity 
of the truths we arrive at. It needs scarcely pointing out 
that in such an endeavour as I am hero engaged in, wherein 
a goodly portion of the legitimately styled Sangam works 
themselves have been ’excluded from utilization on the 
suspicion of their lute origin, such works as OUappadi- 
0—6 
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hdram and Manhnelcalai stand entirely ruled out. They 
are decidedly much later than the latest of the Naturalistic 
group, Kalittokai and Paripadal; and cannot even come 
very near the main work of the Ethical period, Kural for 
instance. They may be ascribed to the period just preced- 
ing the dawn of the Eoligions epoch,' say the sixth century 
A.D., at the earliest. Herein I am guided by a sense of 
Iho literary development alone and my complaint against 
certain scholars who have valiantly fought for the inclu- 
sion of these two works in the Sangam collections is that 
they have wholly failed to apply the preliminary literary 
test to them before trying to quarry into the shafts of 
these later formations for historical materials. Their 
overzealqus championship of these late works has only 
made their opponents the more determined than ever to 
bring down the dates of the earlier works to the level of 
these evidently later compositions. 

12. Whatever be the centuries to which we may 
ascribe these works, the scheme that 

Sanwm* Works”* forth in the previous section as 

brosd arrangemeat In a result of our literary valuation fur- 
nishes us with a key for reading the 
history of their relative development in timej/Taking into 
consideration the predominant national characteristic of the 
Tamil race— its materialistic and utilitarian bent of mind — 
the Eeligious epoch could not have preceded the Ethical, nor 
the Ethical, the Naturalistic period of its thought and life. 
Confining our attention to the Naturalistic period, here too 
we find the longer compositions cGuld in no way precede 
the shorter efforts. Trying to reverse their order of 
succession w'ould be just like attempting to misread the 
life-history of a tree, by shifting its sapling stage to 
succeed its fully-developed condition. The laws of mental 
growth as exhibited by a nation are as invariable as the 
physical laws and as incapable of inversion or deviation. 
This scheme then gives us the initial guidance for distri- 
buting the works under certain broad periods. "Within 
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each, period the works may have to be arranged by a resort 
to nicer and more accurate methods. ' The standard 
furnished by a sense of the literary development, based on 
the growth of the national mind, necessarily proceeds on 
averages and is certainly not applicable to the judgment 
of individual minds or their works. Few will doubt the 
utility of large balances weighing tons of material for not 
coming up to the delicacy and accuracy of a chemist’s 
balance devised to measure exceedingly small particles of 
matter. The former is as necessary as the latter and is 
equally trustworthy if some allowance be made for a 
narrow margin of error. Both in Ihe shorter and 
longer compositions, it is necessary to make a further 
distinction by ihe application of another well-known 
psychological truth. These efforts of individual poets may 
proceed either upon a subject furnished by an external 
object or person; or upon a subject improvised by the poet 
himself for his own satisfaction. By the accepted psycho- 
logical uniformity of the perceptual activity of the mind 
preceding the conceptual, in individuals as in nations, the 
compositions having an ohjeetivo reference should be 
considered as naturally preceding those of a purely 
subjective Mnd. Human mind is thrown on its own f 
resources only when it fails to get an object of the external 
world to fasten itself upon. The metaphysical view of the 
mind embodied in the ‘Soul’ theory, which invests it with 
certain inherent powers not derivable from its contact with 
Nature, does not, however, lend itself for any treatment 
from the standpoint of<*the Natural Sciences. A natura- 
listic view of the mind, on which alone its uniformities cOTild 
he observed and enunciated, requires of us to consistently ‘ 
apply this principle in the valuation of a nation’s literary { 
works and seek to arrange them in the right order of ’ 
sequence. Accordingly, the Purananum collection, 
which deals with the objective events and conditions, should 
precede the Agam group of poems and Pathippattit 
and Patirruppattu among the 'longer compositions should 
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foi* a like reason stand anterior to AinJcwunuru, Kalittohai 
and Panpndal. A general comparison instituted between 
these works on various ling’uistic and literary grounds also 
goes to confirm the justice of the broad chronological 
arrangement herein proposed. Another consideration also 
adds its weight to this arrangement. Later interpolations 
have crept in more into what I may call the ‘subjective’ 
group than in the ‘objective’. From the very nature of 
the ‘subjective’ poems themselves, it is much easier to 
tamper with pure mental constructions than with the bompo- 
sitipns which have an immediate and even organic 
relationship with external facts, persons or events. In 
the latter case, apart from other grounds, distance in time 
alone should place the fabricator under the most serious 
difficulty to execute his interpolation with success. As an 
instance, I may point out that in the PurmdnUru collection 
of poems I have not the least doubt that pieces of late 
authors have found their way; but, these later pieces not 
having any intimate relationship with the persons and 
events therein celebrated, by far the greater number of the 
poems of that collection stand apart and could be spotted 
out with a little careful disoriinination. This circumstance, 
then, is an additional ground why the compositions having 
an objective reference should be considered as forming 
most of the earliest efforts of the Ta^ Muse. 

13. The somewhat detailed inquiry we have thus far 
pursued and the literary valuation 
The basic works for thereby effected enable us to accept 
Tables. ~ for the construction of the Synchro- 

nistic Tables only six works as valu- 
able and authoritative for the earliest period of Tamil 
History. Of the nine works forming the Naturalistic 
gi’oup, Ainhurmuru, KaUitokai, and Paripadal are left 
out of account. And even among the remaining six works, 
Pattuppattu and Pati^fuppattu aje taken in as affording 
only secondary evidence for purposes of confirmation. 
Their facts are not allowed to take the lead in the con- 
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3ti‘uctioii of the Tables. The Tables, I am here presenting, 
thus rest solely on the statement of the facts contained in 
the four Puram and Ago/ni collections. Their validity is 
neither more nor less than the validity of the testimony 
of these vyorks. And "what value should one attach to this 
earliest stratum of Tamil Literature? I have elsewhere^ 
discussed certain linguistic peculiarities of Purcmdmiru 
which have not come within the ambit of the Tolkappiya 
Sutras and drawn a reason therefrom to establish the 
anteriority of Purcmdnurii to Tolkappiyam, the so-called 
Grammatical authority for the second Sangam Literature. 
Hence it is that I make bold to characterize these four 
collections as embodymg some of the earliest compositions 
of Tamil genius. Attempts to put them on a par with 
Cilappadikdravh and Manimekalai, or oven with the still 
earlier works Tolkappiyam and Kural, and consider them 
as contemporaneous in the lump are hopelessly mis- 
directed and ^vill load only to a piteous distortion of 
ancient Tamil chronology. Looking at these poems as a 
whole, they strike us as a strange body of literature 
belonging to a different world, with apparently little or no 
connection with even the medxseval literature dating from 
[the Eeligipus epoch of the seventh century A.H. The 
[Devara hymns of Tiragnanasambandha and these early 
\ poems are separated by a gap appreciably wde enough as 
that which divides the classical Sanskrit from the Big Vedic 
! dialect in the North. Their purity of language, their 
simplicity of thought, their freedom from the conceits, 
conventions and mytholegic paraphernalia of a later ago, 
their unstudied directness and even naicU in the portrayal 
of the life and tmauners of an early age, and their many 
verbal and grammatical enigmas which have been most 
faithfully preserved and handed down by successive genera- 
tions of scholars with little or no attempt at their eluci- 
dation, all these attest as much to their ancientness as to 
their genuineness. Setting aside the question of their age 


(1) Vide Author's “Relative Ages of FurandnStit and FolkSpyiyam”. ^ 
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tor the time being, all that is necessary to establish here is 
that we are dealing with a genuine body of a nation’s 
literature and not with an artificial literary concoction. 
Taking the one outstanding fact that this, early literature 
contains numerous accounts of the habits, manners, 
customs and observances of the early Tamils which are 
anything but edifying to the wmor propre of their present- 
day descendants, this also must render the hypothesis of 
forgery untenable. If a nation had unduly exalted itself by 
a series of works, one could at least catch hold of that 
as a motive for fabrication. But here the picture 
presented by these works about the life and thought of 
ancient Tamiiagam is certainly not all rosy. i/iJo fabri- 
cator would have loft behind him works such as these, 
works which neither himself nor any one of his nation 
could view — ^at least in some portions — ^with any feeling of 
complacency. /Hence the idea of a forgery is unthinkable. 
The most crushing reply to this gratuitous assumption 
however is given by the remarkable consistency which 
runs through the Synchronistic Tables themselves, and to 
those I shall now pass on. 



PAET II) 

Thh SYNOHaotriSTiG Tablbb and Tubib 'Pen Generations. 

14. As stated already, these poems come to us in an 
artiheial gi’ouping introduced by the 

Difficulties in our redactor consisting of Tmais and 

wfty* • * 

Turais, with introductory notes 
from his pen added to many of them. In the absence of 
any other contemporary writing by which we can check the 
references in these poems, these notes must remain the 
ouly source of information about the persons and events 
alluded to in the pieces. Still in utilizing such informa- 
tion, I have taken care not to allow them to overweigh the 
primary testimony of the poems themselves. In cases 
where the latter come into clear conflict with the former, 
the former have hoen made to give way. But in all other 
matters some weight was allowed to the evidence of these 
editorial notes, especially because the redactor, however, 
removed from the times of the Sangam works in question, 
was still nearer them than we are and may be presumed 
to have been conversant with the testimony of some living 
tradition or of some authoritative works to which he had ac- 
cess and which have since then disappeared. I have been all 
the more inclined to ascribe some value to these expla- 
natory notes of the iirsf Editor,’ because of their matter- 
of-fact character and freedom from any mythologic 
ombeUishments. 

Turning to the poems themselves, a goodly number 
contain no reference whatever to any king or chieftain. 
These may he dismissed fropn notice for the time being. 
Nor can all the poems which have such reference be useful 
for the Tables, Most of them refer to a past event or a 
person who lived long before the poet himself. Except 
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for the information that the person referred to by the 
poet must have lived before the poet himself, these pieces 
offer but little help. Many of the stanzas of Nakldrar and 
Mamulanar fall under this class. These poets display 
more tlxan ordinary proneness to recount past occurrences 
with many details eoneerniug the rulers and chiefs of an 
earlier time. But unless we can confidently fix the time of any 
of such poets themselves, their narratives, however rich 
in personal allusions, and however elaborate in details, 
will not have any chronological value. I have found 
Mamulanar, the most allusively inclined of the poets, 
except perhaps Parapar, also the most elusive of them. 
With all my efforts, 1 have to confess that I have not yet 
succeeded in locating him hi a particular generation. 
Nakldrar, however, stands on a different footing. He 
happens to sing of a contemporary King and his time is 
thereby determhied beyond reasonable doubt. This leads 
me to a discussion of the value of the poems of contem- 
porary singers. As a Table of Synchronism should be 
raised mostly, if not solely, on contemporaneous refer- 
ences, I have had to. scrutinize with great care the nature 
and drift of the poems purporting to contain only ^uch 
references. Among these, some contain unmistakable 
evidence of contemporaneity; while others are simply 
reported to be such by the attached editorial note and do 
not directly signify contemporaneity by their language. 
To keep the Tables free from doubtful matter, I have 
uniformly rejected these dubious stanzas for their lack of 
any direct evidence of time. In fact, the greatest caution 
had had to be exercised in the selection of the poems which 
would be considered as possessing evidentiaiy value for 
chronological purposes. In the practical carrying out of this 
part of the work, the difficulty of distinguishing between 
contemporaneous references and those concerning the past 
times was indeed a formidable one. It would be admitted on 
all hands that in early Tamil the verb of predication signi- 
fied time only in a very limited, indefinite and hazy manner. 
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The sense of time seems to have been and is so weak 
that even modern Tamil can scarcely be held to make 
the faintest approach to the many grades of tenses 
and moods that we find for instance in English. Hence 
the determination of the time of an event the poet sings 
about was in many instances attended with great difficulty. 
Still, by a detailed and careful comparison of the various 
attendant circumstances such diffieiilties were overcome 
and a tolerably correct conclusion arrived at., 

Another diffieidty arose from the confusion of the 
personal names. “The application of one and the same 
name or descriptive appellation to different persons, with 
distinct historical achievements of their own, has been the 
source of serious misapprehension and misreading of an- 
cient Tamil History.‘'''For instance, eadi of the names, 
Karikalan and Pasutnpun Pan$iyan, will be found 
to "refer to two distinct personages with a sepa- 
rate historical setting for each. For purposes of 
correct chronology and history they should be differ- 
entiated and kept apart. Herein, the mistaken identi- 
fication by later commentators has misled not a few 
into false paths and until the whole of this imposing struc- 
ture of error is swept away we shall not be able to get at the 
correct point of view of the past events or their connections. 
As I shall deal with this part of the problem in its proper 
place, it need not be dilated upon here. 

The difficulties in respect of the peculiar names of the 
Poets, Kings and others to which I have already alluded 
are however more seeming than real. It is true that such 
names, as Palsalai Mudukudumi Peruvaludi 

and Talaiyalankanattu-Chem-Venya 

Pa^diyau {^Ssnuireodisrsir^j^ff- (3^(i^Qeii<dirp ijTeiAruf.lU^}f 
are descriptive names and not proper. If we 
can realise the position of dependence of the 
early Poets on the « goodwill and munificence of 
the kings of that time and the unhotmded power 
for good or evil that came to be wielded by the latter, we 
C— T 
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may well imderstaiid why their subjects, the poets uot 
excepted, considered it a sacrilege to mention the proper 
names of their rulers. They had to resort to other devious 
expedients for naming them; and this they seem to have 
done invariably by connecting the kings with some of' 
their achievements or other incidents in their lives and 
coining therefrom descriptive appellations by which they 
could be known to their contemporaries. The phrase Oerup- 
pali-Erinda-Ilaner'tcenni (Qa^^uuirjfi 
0«=sw«fl), for instance, thus refers to the young Cenni or 
Ohola Prince who overthrew the Pah fortress ; Rajasiiyam- 
Vetta-Peruuarldlli (^ir/r,s:0'Uifl(o6»/tlL_ Oi-/0/y^Ssrr«rfi), to 
the great Narldlli or Ohola King who performed the Raja- 
suyam sacrifice. The words, Cenni (Qs=meiP) and Killi^ 
(Sefieiflj, occurring in these descriptive phrases, whatever 
be their origin, have come to signify, in the post-Karikal 
usage, the Ohola rulers as generic names. This peculiar 
xisage notwithstanding, the individual sovereigns have been 
accurately identified. The very uniformity of practice 
pursued by the ancient poets in the use of such descrip- 
tive cognomens renders the identification for all intents 
and purposes satisfactory. So, we shall be well justified in 
treating these descriptive appellations as if they were 

(1) Some miters are fond of deriving the proper names of this ancient 
period from some significant root or other. Though their attempts may 
uot add visibly to the riches of Tamil philology, they are worth noticing. 
As an instance, I shall give here Dr. Pope’s derivation of the name Killi, 
os signifying the Chola sovereign. He writes in his translation of the 400 
Lyrics : Puran&nilru as follows: — “KiJli was the family name of a renowned 
dynasty of ChOla Kings, eight of whom are'moutioned in this connection, 

. Its derivation is doubtful, but it may mean a digger and is in fact a 
synonym of Pallava”. He adds a a footnote the equation Pal=Eil. Now 
Kil as in Kiiai, Kilir, Kiljfikkv ylao means a sprout, tender shoot or leaf. 
The name could ‘equally be da.ved from that root. In fact, without more 
authentic details of the origin of the Chola line of kings or of their tribe, 
the derivation of their names cannot be anything else than highly conjectural. 
Ancieut history should come to re-inforce the conclusions of Philology and 
where the latter seeks to ies.eh a period far transcending that of the former, 
its conclusions can at best he only hypothetieal. I consider 'Oenni’ and 
'Killi’ in pre-Kaiikal usage as denoting two different branches of the 
Ohola family of kings as may be inferred from the facts brought' out in 
the iTahlea. 
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proper names attached to particular individuals concerned 
and also in using them for the compilation of the Tables. 

15. Most of the persons who appear in the Tables 
come under one or other of the three 
classes, vi^., Poets, Kin gs and Chiefs. 
A few public functionaries or private 
citizens are also occasionally mentioned in the poems ; but 
these will hardly he of any use for our purpose. Amn-ng 
the three classes specified, the kings alone are expected 
to show a lino of continuous succession and hence must 
form the very back-bone of the chronological system herein 
sought to be formed. The poets, both great and less, have 
to bo refei'j'ed to the Irings about whom they have sung 
as contemporaries and thus assigned to a definite period 
in the Tables. And of the three hues of the Tamil sove- 
reigns, the Ohola dynasty alone shows a succession for ten 
generations without a breach. The Chera and the Pandiya 
houses, on the other hand, lack this continuity. Hence the 
Ohola fine had perforce to be adopted as the standard for 
reference and comparison. As to the chieftains too, who 
play a large part in the transactions of this early period, 
the reader will find that as he moves down the times their 
numbers get thinner and thinner, until at last most of 
their lines vanish from view altogether. This was due 
entirely to the Tamil triumvirs, in spite of their interne- 
cine rivalry and warfare, entering into an overt or covert 
league for the exterjnination of those old-time kingships. 
In fact, one will be led ?o conclude from the early accounts 
that the so-called Tamil chieftains were really tribal sove- 
reigns who were either annihilated or brought under 
subjection for the consolidation of the Tamil Monarchies 
which may truly be said to have arisen from their ashes. 
The Rise and Expansion of the Tamil Monarchies must 
always remam an interesting chapter 5n the ancient 
History of the Tamils and deserves therefore a separate 
study and treatment. 
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16. The Tables consist of four horizontal columns, 
the first column being reserved for 
Description of the Pandiya line of sovereigns, tho 
* second for the Ghola, the third for 

the Ohera and the fourth for the various chieftains who 
turn up in this literature. These four horizontal columns 
are divided into ten vertical sections, each representing 
the period of a generation. By reading down a vertical 
column you get the names of the various contemporaries 
of a particular generation. By following the hori- 
zontal eolunui from left to right you get the 
names of the successors in subsequent generations. 
In both the vertical and horizontal columns some names 
appear more than once and serve as links to hold the 
generations together. If a poet sings as a contem- 
porary of a particular Pandiya sovereign and also of a 
particular Ohola king, the two rulers may naturally be 
considered as having lived at one 'and the same time, 
though it is quite likely that they xaaj have lived in times 
slightly different but adjacent. v^BCere the poet’s name 
serves the purpose of a link-name and helps us to fix the 
representatives of different dynasties considered as 
belonging to one identical generation. Or it may be that 
while the poet sings of a particular sovereign of a parti- 
cular dynasty, his son, another poet, may sing as a contem- 
porary of another sovereign of the same dynasty. Here 
also the known relationship between the poet who was a 
father and the poet, who was a son, supplies us with a link 
for placing the two sovereigns in Wo contiguous genera- 
tions, although we are left in the dark as to the exact 
relationship which subsisted between them. Here the 
link-names of the father-poet and the son-poet come under 
the class of what may be called horizontal or linear-link 
names connecting two successive generations; whereas, in 
the first case mentioned, the name of one and the same 
poet which serves to establish contemporaneity among 
different individuals may be styled a lateral link-name. 
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In these Tables, excepting the few cases where the exact 
relationship between the sovereigns is known either by 
direct reference in literature or by tradition, all the other 
sovereigns have been assigned their respective places by 
the help of these lateral and linear link-names. The 
existence of these link-names alone has made the construc- 
tion of the Synchronistic Tables possible; their absence, 
on the other hand, would certainly have rendered the 
present attempt abortive. As an instance of this, I may 
point out my inability to bring that fine synchronism of 
Ko-Peruncholan and Ihe Papdiya King Arivudai Nambi 
into relationship with these Tables for want of a link- 
name. Although so many as five poets, vis., Pisir-Antaiyar, 
Pottiyar, Pullarrur Eyirriyanar, Kannakanar, and 
Karuvur Peruneatukkattuppiidanar, have sung about one 
or the other of the two afore-mentioned sovereigns, they 
have not sung about any others in the Tables or stand 
related to any event hi them. I am sure their patrons 
were later rulers, though their time would not be far 
removed from that of the Tables. I had therefore to leave 
the Ko-Peruncholan Arivudai Nambi synchronism alone 
for the present. Possibly future research may open up a 
way for effecting a junction with this synchronism. The 
ten consecutive generations that have been brought into 
the Tables, prepared as these are by the help of the 
link-names, lateral and linear, are held together by an 
inseverable bond and so do not admit of any shifting 
of their assigned places. In order to make these 
Tables as accurate and reliable as possible, no pain was 
spared to ascertain only strictly contemporary poets, 
chieftains and kings for their inclusion therein. If the 
stanzas of a poet did not establish beyond doubt his 
contemporaneity with a particular king or event, he was 
strictly excluded. By the gTeat care thus exercised 
both in the inclusion and, exclusion of the names of persons, 
on the ground of contemporaneity or its absence, 
these Tables have gained in value and certitude. 
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As this happens to be tlie first serious attempt in distri- 
buting the personages of ancient Tamil Literature under 
a chronological scheme, I had to content myself with 
not attempting too much by seeMng to swell the 
Tables by a multiplicity of names. My idea was more to 
secure a reliable frame-work of chronology than to include 
all the personages appearing in these works in a compre- 
hensive and exhaustive enumeration. By this restriction of 
the scope also, the Tables, I hope, have gained a certain 
degree of scientific accuracy, as far as the inherent difficul- 
ties of literary materials would permit. While they allow 
fnture amplification in details, the ground-plan, I may be 
permitted to add, has herein' been laid with due regard for 
the facts of Literature and their inter-relation and hence 
may not admit of any material alteration. Every entry 
in the Tables is vouched for, by reference drawn from the 
statements of the poets and that also of only such as have 
direct evidentiary value. With a view to keep the Tables 
clear of any hypothetical matter, I have carefully avoided 
as far as possible interposing inferences and constructions 
of my own in them. However, in the solitary case of the 
first Chora sovereign, I have deviated from following this 
general rule and have inserted in the Tables the name of 
a king, whose inclusion has been found necessary on 
grounds other than the existence of a link-name, which 
■will be detailed later on. This solitary hypothetical 
insertion is marked by putting the name within 
square brackets, to distinguish it from the other entries 
which stand on a more secure basis. 

As these Tables have been compiled by the help of 
such link-names, I think it necessary to discuss briefly the 
significance and use of the latter. Let us imagine a world 
in which all the individuals of a particular generation start 
and end their lives at about the same time. Here 
each generation would stand by itself completely severed 
from the one preceding or succee'ding it in a sort of self- 
contained isolation. Whatever be the number of the 
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geueratioiia succoediug one another in lime, we could not, 
in the absence of the connecting names, tell anything about 
their relative places in the scale of time. But the world 
in which we live is happily not of the imaginary type refer- 
red to above where the lives of the individuals of a parti- 
cular generation are not only of equal duration but coin- 
cide with one another, in their beginning as well 
as their end, with absolute mathematical preci- 
sion. Individuals are born and die at all times 
of the yeai‘ and consequently overlapping of the 
generations is the rule rather than the exception. Thus 
the most natural thing for us to expect is that an indivi- 
dual’s name will appear in two consecutive generations. 
It is also very likely that if an individual was blessed with 
an exceptional longevity, covering more than the average 
span of life vouchsafed to his contemporaries, his name 
might appear in three consecutive generations. But such 
instances must be considered very rare and* hence should 
demand our most careful scrutiny. This critical sifting is all 
the more necessary in the ancient history of the Tamils 
among whom the grandson bears the identical name of his 
grandfather to this day. By reason of the antiquity of 
this practice in personal nomenclature one has to see 
whether the name appearing in the third generation goes 
to denote a different individual of the same family or the 
original owner of the first and the second generation. 
These considerations would demonstrate, at all events, that 
an individual could not be expected to cover four genera- 
tions. It would be against the course of natural events. 
Possibly some may ui’ge that, if the average duration of a 
generation is only 25 years, tliere is hardly any intrinsic 
impossibility, much less improbability, in imagining a 
centenarian to pass his life through four consecutive 
generations. Although one could adimit the theoretic 
possibility of such a supposition, it should be noted that 
that ideal centenarian could not have any chance of leaving 
his mark by his activity in the domain of thought or life 
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in all the four generations in question. A generation, at 
either end, must he sliced away as not allowing him by 
non-age and over-age to take any active part in the affairs 
of the world and thus leave an impress of his personality 
on contemporary life or events. This, then, leaves for our 
consideration only the two central generations as the natural 
period of his activity and thought. Any attempt to 
stretch it beyond those natural lianits must inevitably tell 
upon the scientific value of the work we are now engaged 
in. Three generations is the utmost limit to which a 
person -could be assigned and that too in very exceptional 
circumstances only. But beyond it neither facts of human 
history nor demands of logic would permit us to go. 
Where such instances turn up, we have ' to infer the 
existence of two separate individuals, who have been 
indiscriminately mixed up by posterity for' want of a 
scientidc attitude of mind and the necessary critical 
insight. 

To enable readers to alight at a glance on the lank- 
names, I have underlined the lateral link-names with thick 
and the linear, with dotted lines. In the matter of the 
linear-links, the dotted lines have been further tipped 
with arrow-heads showing the direction in which the link- 
ing should be effected. If the name happens to connect its 
generation both with the preceding and succeeding 
ones, the underline is furnished at both ends with 
arrow-heads for pointing the direction of hnking. If a 
lateral link-name serves also as a linear-link, the thick line 
too is provided with ari’ow mafks. These mechanical 
devices, I hope, will enable the reader to get at 
once at the connections among the various facts of the 
Tables in their natural order of co-existence and 
succession. 


17. 


T&e 

Obola 


•We have seen that by the systematising zeal of 
the earliest redactor of the Sangam 

TaWe* and the _ , , , , , ® , 

Une of Mti g. works, chronology has been wrenched 

out of its natural joints and thrown 
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into great confusion, for tlie mere -wliim of an ideal 
rhetorical arrangement of the poems. All that we are 
presented with is a tangle of names of sovereigns, chief- 
tains and poets mixed up pell-mell. The first problem 
was to see where to begin in this uncharted wilderness. 
With absolutely no guidance from literary traditions, 
I could know neither the beginning- nor the end of any line 
of sovereigns just to make a start in the construction of the 
Tables. Even supposing that any name would be as good 
as any other for the end in view, still the idea could not 
be overcome thp,t success or failure of the undertaking 
depended largely on the particular line of sovereigns 
chosen as the base-line of the survey. In any 
event, the dynasty chosen as the standard should 
satisfy two indispensable conditions : first, that it 
should present a eoutiuuoiis succession of rulers 
and secondly, that it should show a longer pedi- 
gree, on the whole, and remain in our hands an 
efl'ective standai'd of comparison with which the other lines 
of kings could be correlated. If the dynasty selected as the 
standard should snap anywhere, the attempt at synchro- 
nisation of the other lines would be brought to a stand-still 
or could he carried out only in a, very imperfect manner. 
Such contingencies of the problem weighed with me at 
first and led me to prospect for the choice of a secure 
base-line. Of nearly forty sovereigns who appear in this 
literature, more than twenty belong to the Ohera line. 
For this reason at least, this dynasty should naturally take 
proeedonce of the otUers and serve as the requisite 
norm. But in view of most, if not the whole, of the 
Chera genealogy depending for its authenticity on 
Patirruppattu, a work not of impeccable authority in 
itself on account of its containing patent interpolations and 
which moreover has already been consigned to the humble 
r61e of mere secondary evidence, I could not bring myself 
to make that dynasty the standard for the construction 
of tlio Tables. Of the remaining two dynasties, 'the 
0—8 , 
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Pan(liya, though mimistakahly the earliest, not possessing 
evident marks of a continuous succession could not be 
taken up. Naturally, by this process of elimination, I 
had to fall back on the Chola line as the most satisfactory 
standard in the cireumatauces indicated. Two other 
I’easons also lent their support for this choice. The name 
of KaiUcalau, the great Chola sovereign, has pierced 
throug'h the mist of ages and reached us with a halo 
of glory of its own. Far and away he happens to be the most 
conspicuous figure of thiat illustrious line of kings, whose 
military skill and humane administration laid the first 
foundation of a Chola Empire. •. He . was, moreover, the 
first and foremost patron of Tamil learning, in whose court 
flourished a galaxy of poets, who drew their inspiration 
from the vast exploits of their patron for leaving behind 
them literary memorials composed, for the first time, on a 
set plan and on a considerable scale. Karikalan’s towering 
personality thus was one of the material factors which 
confirmed me in the selection of his line as the standard. The 
second reason Avhich was equally decisive was the 
commanding position of the great p(^et, Paranar, who, 
seems to have attached himself to the Chola line of 
.sovereigns and siuig about their remotest pedigree and 
their individual achievements in a manner in which no 
^ other poet has done.Ujike Karikalan the Great, among the 
rulers of that age, Paranar stands head and shoulders 
I above the poets of the classic period. It would be no 
j exaggeration to say that alike in the quality of his poetry 
and in the command over language, in the amplitude of 
I Ills imagination and in the width of his sympathies, 
in the grip of contemporary life and, above all, in the 
'delicacy of his touch, he surpasses all the classic 
^singers, though many of these latter poets themselves, be it 
J observed, were artists of no mean order. True, in the false 
estimation of a particular school of latter-day scholarship, 
his name was permitted to be overshadowed by that of a 
rival, Kapilar, who seems to have produced noass for mass 
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i) lai’ger bulk ol‘ poetiy. But is bulk of production the 
measure whereby poetical merit should be judged? 
Pi’obably only a quantitative judgment of poetical merit 
has allowed Kapilar to successfully contest with Parauar 
for the premier place amongst the company of the Sangam 
poets. If precedence goes by the pi'iority of mention, the cur- 
rent phrase ‘Kapila-Paranar’ should certainly be reversed. 
Though Kapilar himself was a poet of high gifts, .the 
conviction cannot be resisted that Paranar out-distances 
him in the supreme quality of ijoetie inspiration and many- 
sided grasp of life. •This digression apai*t, Paranar happens 
to .sing of a number of Chera sovereigns also and serves 
as an important link of synchronism between these two 
famous lines of kings. Apart moreover from the many 
allusions to previous sovereigns stre^vn thick in his stanzas, 
he brings the Pan^ya family too within the scope of his 
poetie survey, Utilizing to the full the advantages he 
appears to have enjoyed as the premier court-poet of his 
age, he h,as recorded pen-pictures of the royalty not only of 
his own time but of the preceding generations with a minute- 
ness and faithfulness, all his own. This was the addi- 
tional ground which fixed me in my resolve to keep the 
Chola line as the central stem of the Tables, with which 
the other branches should be brought into relation. 

Starting then with Karikala Chola the Great, I began 
jotting down the names of the contemporary poets of his 
period. Paranar, who happened to sing of Karikalan’s 
father Uruvapahter Ilanceicenni and his predecessor 
Verpahtadakkai Peruifarkilji, could not reasonably be 
brought to Karikalan’s time. And yet one cannot but note 
that some of his poems contain allusions to a Karikalan of 
old. This led me to scrutinize with care the references in all 
his stanzas bearing upon Karikalan j and the result of my 
investigation is the emergence of two distinct Karikalans 
with separate historic achievements standing to their credit. 
Till now the false lead of mediaeval commentators has been 
followed with docile meekness by later scholars and two 
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distinct personalities have been jtunbled np and their 
deeds thrown together and ascribed to one rnler. This con- 
fusion further opened the way for fanciful myths being 
created to explain the significance of the naane Karikalan, 
as the ‘Sovereign of the burnt-foot' and other equally 
amusing fabrications. Setting aside that aspect of the 
matter for the present, the actual construction of the 
Tables went to show that Karikalan’s generation was 
px'oceded by five consecutive generations and succeeded 
by four. Thus, on the whole, we get ten generations of 
Ohola sovereigns and on the accepted scale of 25 years for a 
generation they cover in all 250 years. With the works at 
our disposal no successful attempt seems possible to extend 
the continuation of these generations on either end. 
Blocked as our way is, in both directions, the ten genera- 
tions, as far as they stand inter-linked, give us a glimpse 
into the Chdla history for two centuries and a half and that 
in itself is no small matter. Furthermore, neither the Pan- 
diya line nor the Chcra is found to go higher up or 
lower down the scale the Chola dynasty furnishes us with. 
Accordingly, I came to the conclusion that the designation 
of the different periods should be done in the name of the 
respective Chola sovereigns appearing in each. This will 
facilitate reference to the base-line for any future 
comparison and checking. 

I shall now go on to consider the Synchronistic Tables 
in detail. The best course, I think, would be to begin with the 
earliest generation and then deal with each of the succeed- 
ing ones in order of time. ' 

18. Before we enter on a study of these Tables, we 

. „ , have to disabuse our minds of certain 

A New View-pomt. . _ . 

prepoBsesBions and even prejudices 

sedulously fostered by the works of an uncritical 

school of writers on the question of the origin 

of the three Tamil monarchies. The prevailing opinion 

of the orthodox Pandits is to represent these three 

kingships as having, like Minerva from Jove’s 
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head, sprung into existence in full panoply of power from 
either of the divine luminaries, the Sun and the Moon. 
Political thought, much less political science, could hardly 
have existed then and so the earliest Tamil commentators 
and others believed as a matter of course that the great 
kingdoms, Avhose glories have been celebrated by many a 
bard, should have been from the very beginning of time as 
extensive and powerful as they came to be in later days.^ 
The promulg'ators of the doctrine of the divine origin and 
divine right of kings, a doctrine mooted and elaborated 
later on under religious auspices, could not brook 
even in idea the rise of those old-time king- 
ships from humble beginnings,® The latter- 
day glories of the Tamil sovereigns were trans- 
ferred undimmed to the hoary past and those early 
rulers too came somehow to be invested with the accoutre- 
ments of full-blown royalty from a time beyond the 
reach of history and even tradition. The tribal or com- 
munal Idngs consequently had to sink to the level of petty 
miserable chieftains by the side of the three grand Tamil 
colossi, chieftains whose very existence is said to have 
depended largely on the goodwill and grace of those auto- 
crats who had to bestow on them their own territories for 
some service or other. Instead of dating the origin of 
the Tamil kingships from the effacement of the antecedent 
tribal rule as a patent fact of ancient Tamil history, later 
writers with a strange -want of historical insight and pos- 
sibly also by the inducement and active connivance of the 
later descendants of the Tamil triumvirs themselves, 
began to relate for the edification of posterity that the 

(1) ride Pandit E. Baghava Ayyangar’s ‘VanJimCLnagcir', p. 11. 

(2) Por instance compaie the spirit of the following very late panegyric 
composed ill honour of Kanlcalan the Great 

afiasfi euweiPQui eon'Seerfi 
^(§u>ir euwreiQeareisrp QfiQpdr- ^^ton-ftSeir 
WiTSdrioff GseeirCJ/s 

It means: 'I will not estimate him who occupies the lion-snppoited 
throne as simply Tirumavalavan hut shall consider and worship him as the 
great god TirumaX himself’. Could blind adulation go further V 
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chieftains occupied from the very start a position of depen- 
dence on the three great sovereigns ovring fealty and allegi- 
ance to them. By this view the sequence of historical events 
actually came to be entirely reversed and a false picture 
of the past created. I need hardly say that the current 
speculation of many in the field regarding the origin and 
nature of the Tamil monarchies is quite erroneous and will 
hardly brook a critical examination. 

Whatever may be the origin of the Oheras and 'the 
Pruidiyas, the testimony of these Tables is positive as 
regards the birth of the Ghola power. They take us to 
the very beginning and place in our hands much interest- 
ing mformation about the estabhshment at Uraiyur^ of 
the Ghola power, which in subsequent times was destined 
to grow to imperial dimensions little inferior to those of the 
Empire of Asoka, of Sannudragupta or of Sri Harsha of 
North India. Tamilagam at the period here disclosed did 
not extend even to Vehkadam or the Tirupati Hill, its 
traditional northern boundary as laid down in the prefatory 
stanza attached to Tolkappiycm. No doubt, it is casually 
mentioned by a few poets, all later singers in the group of 
poets we have taken up for consideration. Even they 
refer to it as ‘PuUikadu’ (the forest region of PuUi, the 
chieftain of the Kaiva tribe). To the south of this lay 
another forest region Arkkadu“ (the modern Arcot districts. 
North and South, and Chingleput) which in subsequent 

(1) Dr. Caldwell in deriving tliis word eonBiders it as Bignifying the 
‘city of habitation’ aa if other citios and villages were not. CDhe fom 
came into vise at a later Unie, Its'earlicBt form being 'Ilrattur’, 
oa is well evidenced by Ptolemy’s ‘Orthoura’, ‘Urattur’ appears in the 
poems of the earliest poets in the abbreviated and softened form 'XJjanlai’, 
just as Kalattiir becoming E^ajantai, and Kujattur, Kulontai. There was also 
another Urattur in the Pandlya klngvlom at that time, but the 
poet carefully distinguishes it from tSiola's Urattflr as Urattur 
in the Arimauavayiluadv or district (Agam 266). Bestoring the 
name thus to its original form one would find it difflenlt to indulge in any 
etymological spoeulationl In an agglutinative language like Tamil, wheiem 
attrition of words due to economy of effort is constant and is carried to the 
highest and even sometimes to a whimsical degree, philology is hsset with 
peculiar difficulties. 

(S) Vide Appendix IV. Hote on ArkkS4u and Arav3.1ar,> 
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times became the seat of power of the Ton^aiyars or 
Tiraiyars, another forest tribe who were replaced by the 
still later Pallavas. General Cunningham’s opinion that 
Arcot is a later town and Dr. Caldwell’s reference to the 
myth of six Eishis performing tapas there once upon a 
time are belied by the account contained in the early Tamil 
classical literature. T^is /rcot Avas then ruled over by 
one Alisi, presumably a chief of the Aruvajar or Neiga 
tribe. The fact that the Chola kings assximed the nr or dtfi 
’’flower as thoir royal emblem later on would show that they 
Avere connected in .some AA'ay with Alisi or it might be that 
they assumed it as an emblem of tbjeir victory over Alisi ’s 
descendants. lu any view, we have to conclude that the 
Chola power did not extend to Arkkadn at the beginning. 
The following lines of stanza 100 of Narrimi by one 
unknown author, who must be evidently one of the earliest 
poets, speaks of Ali si and his forest kingdom. 

“(SisireBsS aiir^aj (Sldsuit 

jTiririrsm LoirS&tesir idQ^^ 

QtuooSp pissi^ 

Gp'm:BLD^ SiuGp irjfiB 

eueikT®Qp3r Qistup Loei0 

. uiifliueoia ayteS ojirnrisir t_«sr63r” 

That.Aiisj must have been a ruler of some note may 
be inferred from his country Ar^adu taking another name 
too as ^ sikadnl That he was an independent ruler is 
clear also from Paranar’s lines: 

‘iSemiriLi Qeuirmeuir eSSsiriun Ou0lds 

esrifiS' (Kiiruuiokai, Stamn 258 j 


(ly^Takkaimai, a imetcsa appearing 
stanza 87 of Narrinai. 


ill thp second gcuoration says in 


“QaieiyQuirri Qfrifi b^Siuui Ou0®«(rt_i4l ' 

the AUaikadu or forest of Alisi, wliich is in the possession of the 
victorious Cholas. Whether this^eominest of Areot was made in Tittan's 
period or in that of his son, we have hardly any means of Judging from 
these poems. 
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Here Alisi is definitely described as the king or chief 
of the Ilaiyar^ tribe. That he or his descendant had to 
lose this independenep is clear from Nakkannai’s verse 
quoted in foot-note (1) of the preceding page. 

At the early time we are now discussing, the Tamil 
country was literally studded with numerous chieftaincies 
or rather kingdoms, each in independent charge of its 
separate clan-chief or communal ruler. According to 
the classification of later Tamil G-rammar, which 

was based on facts of natural observation of the early 
society recorded in Tamil Literature, the country was occu- 
pied by five tribes confined to five different zones according 
lo their 'pursuit or occupation. The fishing tribes, the Para- 
tavars, were confined to the coast and the hill tribes, the 
Kuravars, found refuge in the fastnesses of the interior 
lulls. Between the hill region and the littoral were hem- 
med in three other tribes, the Ayar or the shepherd or 
cowherd tribes of the forest area, the agricultural tribes 
or Ulavars in the plains adjoining the numerous river 
basins, and the nomads or Eyinars (Vedars) plying their 
natural vocation of hunting and also the disreputable 
pursuit of plunder and pillage. These nomads could not 
from their natural disabilities and the peculiarity of tTifli v 
occupation develop even the rudiments of a tribal 
sovereignty. Leaving this particular tribe out of account, 
the remaining four tribes seem to have advanced, in vary- 
ing degrees, towards a settled form of rule. The Parata- 
vars and Kuravars, i,e., the littoral and the hill-tribes, in 
their progress towards politicar institutions, could not 
advance beyond the tribal chieftaincies. Their geogra- 
phical position and their fluctuating economic condition 
due to limited and even uncertain sources of income 

(1) The nomo Ijaiyar refers to a forest tribe known also as the Majavar. 
It was from this tribe that Karikalaii the Great after his conquest of their 
forest kingdom seems to have recruited most of his army. Hence the term 
iMaiitar or Maljat came to signify a soldier also in suhsoqnent 
Tondaiyar, Tiraiyar, PaUavar are other names under whidi this tribe or its 
mixture is known in later Uteratnre. *. 
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were alilte unfavourable to any advance in political 
constitution. They bad to stop short after reaching 
the tribal rulership. The remaining two tribes, the pastoral 
and the agricultural, appear to have advanced a stage 
farther and succeeded in establishing communal apfl even 
territorial kingships under the names, Ko or Veh v^lhe first 
idea of kingship in this part of the world arose amongst 
them and in the struggle for existence which ensued the agri- 
cultural kings or Vels, aided by their naore flourishing 
economic condition, their larger numbers, and greater 
organisation, came out eventually as the masters of the 
field. The whole political histoi-y of ancient Tamilagam was 
the history of the conquest in the end of all thp other tribes^ 


(1) Tlie following excerpts from Semple’s classic work, Inftueneet of 
OeograpMr JEnvironmeni, will add their force to the views set forth .ibove. 

Hunter Xrihea; "Belying mainly on the chase and fishing, little 
Oil agriculture, for their subsistence, their relations to their soil were 
superficial and trousitory, their tribal organisation in a high degree unstable.” 
(p. 65.) 

Fiaher Tribes: "Fisher tribes, therefore, get an early impulse for- 
ward in civilization and even where conditions do not permit the upward 
step to agriculture, these tribes hiive permanent relations with their land, 
form stable social groups and often utilize their location as a natural high- 
way to develop systematic trade.” (pp. 56-57.) 

Fastoral Tribea: “Among Pastoral nomads, among whom a 
syslemahe use of their territory he^is to appear, and therefore a more 
definite relation between land and people, we find a more distinct noHon 
than among wandering hunters of tenatorial ownership, the right of eom- 
mnniul nso, and the distinct obligation of common defence. Hence the 
social bond is drawn closer.” (p. 57.) 

"Hunter and Fisher Folk relying almost exclusively upon what their 
land produces of itself, need a large area and derive from it only an 
irregular food supply, which jp winter diminishes to the verge of 
The transition to the pastoral stage has meant the substitution of an aiiafleial 
for a natural basis of subsistence, and therewith a change which more than 
any other one thing has inaugurated the advance from savagery to mviliza- 
tion. From the standpoint of Economies, the forward stride has consisted 
in the application of capital in the form of flocks and herds to the task 
of feeding the wandering horde; from the standpoint of alimentation, in the 
guarantee of a more reliable and gencralty more nutritious food-supply, which 
enables population to grow more steadily and rapidly; from the standpoint 
of geography, In the marked reduction per capita amount of land to yield 
nu adequate and stable food supply. Pastoral nomadism can support in a 
given district of aveiago quality from ten to twenty times as many souls 
as can the chase; but iu this respect is surpassed from twenty to thirty-fold 

C— 9 
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by the agricultural and tbe establishment of the Tamil sove- 

Ut<p- -> •-> t f . 

reignties in the valley-regions adjoining the Periyar, the 
Tamraparni,^ then known as Pormiai, the Vaigai and the 
Kaviri. It would be a positive perversion of history to 
describe these tribal rulers as subordinate to one or other 
of the three Tamil sovereigns of that time. Allusions to 
nine kings and eleven kings and Elwmdi (Seven Crowns) 
occur in some poems and these point directly to one con- 
clusion that, before the Tamil triumvirate came into their 
Own, they had to contest for power with a large number of 
tribal kings and had to wipe them out of existence or make 
them their feudatories in a sort df easy political alliance. 
The references to such a state in early literature are so 
abundant that I think it unnecessary to load this paper 
with specific quotations. The glimpse into the earliest 
political condition of Tamilagam, afforded by ■ Tamil 
Literature, gives us a picture of the existence otf many 
independent rulers and that the picture is substantially a 
correct one is vouched for by the facts of political history 
all the world over how extensive empires have been built 
on' the ruins of many smaller kingdoms comparatively 
less organised than themselves for purposes of war and 
military aggression. Bearing this in mind let us approach 
the detailed study of the Tables and the facts they embody. 
They throw a flood of light on the political history of that 
far-off period. 

by the more productive agriculture while the eubsistenee of a nomad require* 
100 to 200 acres of laud, for that of a skilful former from 1 to 2 acres 
BufOcc.” (p. 01.) ^ 

AgrievXtwal Tnbem “With transition to the sedentary life of agri- 
eultnre, society makes a further gain over nomadism in the close 
of its social units, duo to permanent residence in larger and more complex 
groups; in the continuous release of labour from the task of mere food- 
getting for higher aetivitiea, resnlUng espooially in the rapid evolution of 
the home and fliiaUy in the more elaborate organisation in the use of the 
land, leading to economie differentiation of different localities and to a 
rapid increase iu the population supported by a given area, so that the land 
becomes the dominant cohemve force in society.*’ (pp. 61-68.) 

(1) This later name may perhaps bo a eomiption of ‘^gporunai’, Jbe 
- Tbe name ‘Porimai’ (meaning that which resembles) may itself 

be taken as a part of tbe fuller name ‘An-Purunai’ that which resembles a cow. 
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THE FIEST GENERATION. 
Veliyan Titian' Pebiod. 


19. Voliyan Titian, the captor of Uraiyur and the 
founder of thje Ohola power, "was one 
The Choia line: of the many Vels or kings, who 

Veliyan Titian. • i x -i. • j. • 

occupied territories near the coast in 
the basin of the river 'Kriviri (the modern Kaveri). Like 
the predecessors of Alunttivvcl and Nahkurvel, he was the 
Vel or king of Virai, a coast tow near the Kaveri delta. 
As T could not get contemporary poets for this earliest 
period, I had to piece together the references contained in 
the stanzas of some of the earliest poets and bring out a 
fairly connected narrative of the times Mutulcuryanar, 
or as some manuscripts have it Mutulcuttanar, sings as 
follows about this ruler of Virai in stanza 58 of 
Narrinaii 


"QusfQfijp Qfenaiit Qufl-eET^coL.u 

Qsirfifi Qf&'oiifiu ueapaSm 
««w6sir«^ QfiQg^iu ®(f@u Quireoi 
Qttreo Qairekr i_?souuu ui&^iuit uxrQfiir 
tSsar QaieKrmeir Qeieifluj^ 

QfaaQpfip Qaireff^iu wir^ eSeiriSdr" 

We understand -from this that Tittan was merely a 
Velman^ of Virai -with no pretensions to the style and 
insignia of a great Choia sovereign at that time. The term 
Vclman signifies Veimagan, one belonging to the commu- 
nity of Vel and also its king or ruler by pre-eminence. We 
may justly presume tlfht he must have had under him a 
number of Kilars or Kilavars holding subordinate autho- 
rity and in charge of different villages.® Tittan ’s capital 

I '■ ~ ' 

^ ,(1) Vide Appendix V: Note on Uie Tamil Snffix MWa. 

u (2) The Primitive Tamils eonsisted of a num'ber of village eonunnnv 
ties each under the headship of a SBla».«r Kilar, the abbreviated forms of 
the fnllei name Kilavan or Kjlnvnr. These terms refer to the persona vAo 
hod the right of being the hwdmfu or ehiofs of their respective village. 
communities, composed of a single famUy and its nnmerons hianehes. A 
confederacy of such communities was presided over by a JJffl sft VtUniln. 
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by the agriciilttiral and the establishment of the Tamil spve- 
reignties in the valley-regions adjoining the Periyar, the 
Tamraparni,^ then known as 'Pornnai, the Vaigai and the 
Kaviri. It would be a positive perversion of history to 
describe these tribal rulers as subordinate to one or other 
of the throe Tamil sovereigns of that time. Allusions to 
nine kings and eleven kings and Elwnu^i (Seven Crowns) 
occur in some poems and these point directly to one con- 
clusion that, before the Tamil triumvirate came into their 
own, they liad to contest for power with a large number of 
tribal kings and had to wipe them out of existence or malce 
them their feudatories in a sort o'f easy political alliance. 
The references to such a state in early literature are so 
abundant that I think it unnecessary to load this paper 
with specific quotations. The glimpse into the earliest 
political condition of Tamilagam, afforded by - Tamil 
Literature, gives us a picture of the existence of many 
independent rulers and that the picture is substantially a 
correct one is vouched for by the facts of political history 
all the world over how extensive empires have been built 
on the ruins of many smaller kingdoms comparatively 
less organised than themselves for purposes of war and 
military aggression. Bearing this in mind let us approach 
the detailed study of the Tables and the facts they embody. 
They throw a flood of light on the political history of that 
far-off period. 

by the more productive agriculture while the subsiotenee of a nomad require* 
100 to 200 acres of land, for that of a skilful farmer from 1 to 2 acres 
suffice.” (p, 81.) , 

Agrieultwral Tnbesi “With traiwitioii to the sedentary life of agri- 
culture, society makes a further gain over nomadism in the close integration 
of its social units, duo to permanent residence in larger and more complex 
groups; in the continuous release of labour from the task of mere food- 
getting for higher activities, resulting espeelally in the rapid evolution of 
the homo and finally in the more elaborate organisation in the use of the 
land, leading to economic differentiation of different localities and to a 
rapid increase in the population supported by a given area, so that the 
becomes the dominant cohesive force in society.” (pp. 61-62.) 

(i) This later name may perhaps be a corruption of ‘^nporunal’, the 
I name ‘Pornnai’ (meaning that which reaei^les) may itself 

be taken as a part of the fuller name ‘An-Porunai’ that which resembles a cow. 
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THE FIRST GENERATION. 

VsuTAisr Titian Pebiod. 

19. Veliyan Titian, the captor of Uraiyur and the 
founder of the Chola power, was one 
The Chola line: of the many Vels or kings, who 

Veliyan Tittan. • i j. i • 

occupied terntones near the coast in 
the basin of the river Kaviri (the modern Kaveri). Like 
the predecessors of Aluntfirvcl and Nahkurvel, he was the 
Vel or king of Virai, a coast town near the KAvcri delta. 
As I couJd not get contemporary poets for this earliest 
period, T had to piece together the references contained in 
the stanzas of some of the earliest poets and bring out a 
fairly connected narrative of the times Mutukurranar, 
or as some manuscripts have it Mutukuttanar, sings as 
follows about this ruler of Virai in stanza 58 of 
Narnt^t 


Q^eoeiir Qunm^mi—u 
Qstrfifi O^eiaiiBu 

sekrems^ QfiQp^iu (Suireoi 

Qsireo Qgirem i_?eo£juu uisL^iui utrrQ^ir 
affaojT Qai««rujir^ Oeuaffiu^ 

QpBtrQfi^p QsirefF^iu u>/rSsu aSariSar” 

We understand .from this that Tittan was merely a 
Vehnan^ of Virai with no pretensions to the style and 
insignia of a great Chola sovereign at that time. The term 
Volman signifies Velmagan, one belonging to the commu- 
nity of Vel and also its king or ruler by pre-eminence. We 
may justly presume thht he must have had under him a 
number of Kilars or Kilavars holding subordinate autho- 
rity and in charge of different villages.^ Tittan ’s capital 

^ j(l) Vide Appendix V; Note on the Tamil Snfflbc 4fS«. 

«/ (2) The Primitive Tamils consisted of a number of village eommnni- 
ties each under the headship of a ia^.«r Kilar, the abbreviated forma of 
the fuller name Kilavan or b^lavar. These terms refer to the persona who 
had the right of being the hwUMatt or chiefs of their respeoilve village- 
communities, composed of a single family and its numerous branches. A 
confederacy of tuoh communities wns presided over by a Y®}- ■” VHmin. 
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being Virai, near the coast, he had no connection with 
Uraiyhr, an inland town. That Virai was on the sea-coast 
can be made out from the lines of Marutan Ilanaganar, a 
later poet in Agananitru, S. 206: 

ff^QQuiTiT (SenerfliT aSean Qfdirsfieap 
Ois&Qaietr (^i/LS«sr Siriiuird Queau” 

The poet hero describes the salt pans of Virai. Now 
this Veliyan Tittan, probably more ambitious than his 
brother Vels of his time, conceived the plan of extending 
his dominions inland. He seems to have cast his eye on 
IJraiyur, then in possession of a ruler named Sendan, 
probably the son of Alisi whom we have already alluded 
to as the sovereign of Arkkadu. Sendan succeeding his 
father on the throne of Arkkadu must have extended his 
kingdom to Uraijnir. Whatever may be our opinion about 
Sendan getting the Uraiytir principality by inheritance or 
by right of conquest, there can scarcely be any doubt 
about his occupation of that city. Here is a stanza from 
Kwuniogai (stanza 258) by Poet Paranar giving us the 
information : 

tuetirir Ou(^to sireSiflu 

uettniSl Qua^ijpmp ui^Qpir® tSesSpp 
Qoiif^pQgirLL Qsmp gmpIkeDp 

lufiiuiR sithLfs eSsrsiQsirtL ©Ga(d.e»L. 
iStofiu Oaiirdre/ir trff^iur Qu(^ie* 
esr tSoieir 

u^^iT wirtssraiw OpT(ppegr sskh&l." 

Here, the Poet, in the hypothetical love-scene 
imagpnod and described by him introduces the maiden- 
companion of the heroine as forbidding the lover from 
further advance in his overtures to her lady. In request- 
ing the lover not to visit their village or to send any more 
of his garlands as tokens of love, the maid appeals to the 
fiper feelings of the gallant by the imagery that the fault- 
less beauty of her lady too joins in the supplication for 
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the discontinuancG of his visits as they give rise to unfavour- 
able comments of the whole neighbourhood and cause no 
little annoyance to the lady besides despoiling her of all 
her beauty. Thus not only the maid but the lady’s beauty 
also has been dexterously woven into the lines as craving 
for protection. In the ideal scene thus depicted the poet 
following the conventions of the Tamil bards of that age, 
introduces two similes to illustrate the faultless beauty 
of his heroine. The capital of some ruler or other is 
generally brought in by the poet as the object to whose 
splendours the richness of his heroine’s beauty should 
be compared. Here Paraiiar, not content with one capital, 

I refers to two cities, Hiantai of Sendan, on the banks of the 
;|^yfri, and Arakkaclu of Alisi, probably to heighten the 
'loveliness of his heroine. Poetic idealisation apart, the 
poet’s reference to TJran^ai of Sendan gives us a veritable 
bit of history. We further know that neither Sendan nor 
his father AJisi comes under the liofe of the Chola sovereigns 
of Urantai. In all probability, ‘/Alisi was the chief of the' 
forest tribe, the original stock from which the TiraiyarS 
or Tondaiyars of later times took their rise. They are 
called *Basarnagos’^ by Ptolemy, who locates them iusti 
to the north of the territory occupied by the 
or Cholaa. Sendan, not a Chola king himself, is thusi 
described to have been in possession of Uraiyur for some 
time,, and Veliyan Tittan, the ruler who actually founded 
the Chola line of sovereigns and launched it on a career 
of conquest and expansion, was then confined to Virai, the 
coast town. Fired wifh ambition this Tittan seems to 
have dislodged Sendan from Urantai and established 
himself there. Having secured the coveted prize, he 
planned and carried out the fortification of UgMjM.and 
made it impregnable for ordinary assaults, 'these 


(1) If any cosjectuie miglit lie offered the name ‘Basarnagoa' given 
by Ptolemy may be Paaalai Nagar (ua=Sso /sirs/r). Belb ujfeo a’ld 
mean tbe tender eboot or leaf of a plant, probably giving na an inaigbt into 
tbe origin of tbe Sanabrit name Pallava of later days. ’ > 
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facts are deducible from tlie following references in the 
stanzas of some of the earliest^ poets, Paranar and Mntu- 
kurranfir, 

(oaueS^ jgK/nffian/sa 

i^joksiiiL t—ckair” 

— ^Paranar in Agcm., S. 122. 

“0«u«sr0^^ (ymSsk ^ppQuirir^ Qffiryi 
ffl&rs(SrEi isehetfl ^pisenp lUT/EtseAr". 

— ^Mutukurranar in Agam., S. 137. 

These extracts testify that Veliyan Tittan had later 
on come into the possession of Urantai. Not content with 
this conquest he or some one connected with him appears 
to have carried war into the heart of Sendan’s territory, 
the old capital Arkkadu, and completely annexed the 
Arcot^ territory to Iris own. The testimony of the ppetess 
Nakkapnai, whom I take to be the Nakkapnai, daughter 
of Perufikoli Naikan, and who appears in the next gene- 
ration, is decisive on the point. Following closely the 
generation of Veliyan Tittan, she describes Arkkadn 
as belonging to the Cholas. The line — 

iryPSttJiL Qu^iksirtL® ” 

— Narrmai, S. 87. 

shows that Vejiyan Tittan ’s victory over Sendan not only 
cost him the loss of Urantai but paved the way for tihe 
annexation of his whole Bngdom including the old capital 
[either during Veliyan Tittan’s time or in that of his im- 
'mediate successor. Thus we arc forced tp conclude that 
the Oholas of Urantai had to build up their kingdom on 

(1) The leign of Earikalsu the Great is a landmark in the history of 
this early period. Liko a luminoos band stretching almest in the middle 
it serrett to divide the incidents and personages of that far-off epoch into two 
batches, the earUer and the later. The so-called "Sangam” poets who precede 
this Earikhlan 1 herein name as the earlier and the post-Karikdlan. poets, the 
later. 

9 

(2) Sdndamahgalsm in South Areot District, though a later name, may 
be held as testifying to Sdndan's eonneetion with that region in aueient 

tine*. 
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the ruins of the Arcot power. 'It is true that the texts 
of the early poets do not give us a connected and circum- 
stantial narrative of this conquest — and they were pre- 
cluded from doing so for the simple reason that they were 
not professional historians and their duty mainly consisted 
in off and on panegyrizing their royal patrons — ^but this 
need not deter us from putting together the apparently dis- 
connected facts and drawing therefrom the only inference 
that could rationalise them. It is only by justly disposing 
these stray facts in their true order of sequence in time 
can we get at their significance and create a more or 
less understandable picture of the happclning}3 in ■ a 
closed chapter of ancient Tamil history. Here the 
disconnected facts are that the first king of the Chola line 
went by the name of Virai Velman Veliyan Tittan and that 
his capital was Virai, a coast town, that Uraiyur, the 
famous capital of the Oholas was then in possession of one 
Sendan, who had no conceivable connection with the Ohola 
family of kings and that Veliyan Tittan seems to have occu- 
pied Urantai and fortified it. All that I have attempted to do 
is to place these three facts in their true inter-relation and 
draw the inference that Sendan was ousted from Urantai 
by the invading forces of Veliyan Tittan, who, thereby, 
founded the first capital of the Cholas and made it an 
impregnable fortress. Paranar’s poem in Agmam,ur<u, 
from which I have already quoted a few lines, -may be 
transcribed in full for the relevancy of their closing 
lines : 

"^(T^i'di 9^ euQpiixsir 

efl^sflajr gpifiljjjiisr ^T0 

i.oio«V) eir&isssr ti)^(0(_oar U)Uf.u9oir 
ei/so^eiorj aOoirSw 

tUasiflCosr OL/oacSsr 

Hiarmrit <STei/ei>r 

eSSstTiu/i ^^^dreaieu QiuiBpjpi 

QpTsmS LaQ(Lp 

it'T’SuekniLi ^LoeSI Lot^iBp , 
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eiip^Seoirs sir sir ju eQarunSl 
esfsioetiinL Luessri^eo iSear^ eSSiLjUi^U) 

^lEtseir seo(S^iTLi a&i7'iiSl0B?? uny.u9 
«iif)^Q«v)e8 eueiS eueoeuir^i sn.esis 
a(f£^aitpm Qiuirm^ 
guBsfrssil. (Sipeuei euirefrir^ LDiy. u9e^ 

UiSssrd^Q.f^ uairsaT^ir ^lUijaLf 

QiMedeiir Lbtq.kfS ^irdsi Qiu/r0/5/r 
ts^leoeoir ^euireuir jsoCoJ', 

eoflQuiu LjiL.1^ siiriTLJUU uiP&pii 

fiir^ GutSiu unaJuUi 
Qsir^S QajeS^ 
s^Qp^r LjpiBSirtl. i—^m 
uesr03il zy.sirg 7 /D Q^jfiisiii sseirGeu. ’ 

In this beautiful stanza, the poet makes the heroine 
recount one by one the many obstacles that beset the path 
of her lover’s approach to herself. She Avinds up the 
graphic account of the disconcerting impediments by a 
telling simile that they -were as many and as insuperable 
as the obstructions to an advance on Tittan’s fortress at 
'JIfaniai. From this we may reasonably conclude that im- 
mediately after the conquest of TJrantai (TJraiyur), Tit- 
tan put its defences in thorough order and made that city 
impregnable. An ambitious sovereign like himself, with 
projects of conquest seething in his mind, could not have 
done anything else. 

20. It is not possible to trace out a Pandiya repre- 
sentative for this period for want of 
reprcKM^^ Uneim- literary references. But subsequent 
texts make it clear that at about this 
time the Pfii.idiyas were confined to their capital, Korkai 
at the mouth of the Tamrapar^ii river, and had not yet 
oven established themselves at Madura, whose earlier 
name appears to have been Kudab Kujfal at about this 
time was probably in possession of one of Akutai’s 
Sneestors, his father or grandfather. 
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21. We have also no means of knowing who the 

Chera sovereign was at this period. 

The Chera line un- But one may fairly infer that the 

* Chera kings were still eonhned to 

tlie West Coast, their initial seat being’ Knttanadu, 
the Kottanara of the Creeks, in the western sea- 
board of North Travaneore. They had not yet extended 
their dominion north and east. They had yet to con- 
tiuor Karnvur^ which later on gave them the most con- 
venient vantage-ground on the basin of the Pej^iyar 
river for further conquests north and east. But this 
military expedition to Karnvur and its annexation prob- 
ably occurred in the next generation, which I shall discuss 
in detail later on. 

22. Among the chiefs, referred to in the verses of 
some earlier poets, Sendan was the 
only one who could be considered a 

contemporary of Veliyan Tittan. He seems to have been 
the last of the Arcot lino of sovereigns, who was forced 
to give way before the superior military skill and organizing 
power of the ruler of Virai, Veliyan Tittan. Though 
Tittan is reported to have occupied Urantai, his dominion 
presumably did not embrace the environs of the Kaver i 
delta which went by the name of Kalar. This part of the 
country, at the month of that fertilising river, should have 
been in the possession of one Matti or his immediate pre- 
decessor, wielding power over the fisher-folk of the coast 
as their tribal sovereign. Matti comes into prominence 
in the second geucraticn and his story may therefore he 
taken up later. 

Vejiyan Tittan, the conqueror of Uraiyur, had a son 
named Tittan Veliyan, with whom he seems to have been 


The Chieftains. 


(1) Dr, Vineenl A. Smith anil Uanohnsabliai Pillai were at one in 
holding that tho Kaiuvui of the ancient Tamil classics is not the modern 
Karflr in tho Trichinopoly District but is represented by the ruined village 
4 ,Tinikkarur, about 28 miles uapth-east of CoeMn, The testimony of the 
Ureek TTi iters and tho early Tanul poets goes to support this view. For 
a fuller discussion rofor to Appendix VI; Note on Earuvur, the Chera 
Capital. 

0—10 
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not on good terms. This is hinted at by poet Sattantaiyar 
iu a stanza celebrating the martial prowess of Tittan 
Veliyan, his contemporary, displayed in a personal contest 
with Malian of Amur. It runs as follows; — 

”^63r.3>(4l,B STTimsem 

es»jb(k ^estL- LDSCeHsiT Lo^eveS (ys^sS 
Qiuir(^XTeii /oT/fOuT^® SdrQp QiuirQ^eirea 
«U 0 ,«,TT prriEiQu iSlmQ^^ik SeirQp 
is^Ssp/ ^uSsBi QatisiQuiriru 

QutririsO(i^is sirskrs^ eiiiiLD 

uSip^u u&iar(tfiiu^}Ui luirBsur Quirei> 
fS^pBn) QiuirStu QetjpfSH 
£<nu)L /0 meieiip mt—ipQ iS^Giu” 

— Puram., S. 80. 

Tho poet expresses his wish that Veliyan’s splendid 
victory over Malian and the exhibition of his personal 
valour in the battle-field deseiwe to be witnessed by Veli- 
yan *s father, Tittan, the great warrior. In expressing this 
wish the poet manages to interpolate into his verse the 
phrase flr^’aT<s!nu 9 ®;/.o’ meaning ‘whether he is 

pleased with the feat (and thus brought to relent in his hos- 
tile attitude towards his son) or not’. The commentator 
adds the ’note in explaining the significance of this phrase 
that Veliyan Tittan and his son were not on amicable terms 
nt that time. If a conjecture might be hazarded from the 
peculiar relationship between Veliyan and the poetess 
Nakkannaiyar, the daughter of Peruhkoli^ NSikan, the 
love intrigiaes of the prince with a daughter of one of his 


(1) Uraiyiir -was also known as Kdliyttr or Pom&koliyur to distingnisli 
it from fiSrtJfikoliyOr, prolbably the capital of the Xayi kiiige, which 
must have been situated near tho southern border of the Coimbatore District, 
Ptolemy refers to the latter towu as ‘Adarima Koreour’, i,e., AtiyarmS, or 
Atiyariniin Koliyilr. These ancient towns probably took their names from 
ii banyau free. Cbmpare with this the name PSialavaiyil which may 
have been another aueieut .name like for ^hi^ura... These nameit ^ 

eonrse of time, have given rise to the fanciful myths of the Cock and the 
Serpent which hare stood and stiU stand in the way of their coneet 
derivation. 
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commanders, in charge of K.oU or Urantai, may probably 
have been at the bottom of the great king’s displeasure. 
But, however that be, there is little doubt that the Ohola 
sovereign who was destined to succeed his father and ex- 
tend and consolidate his conquests, had to start his career 
in an atmosphere of parental wi’ath and misunderstanding. 
That Veliyan Tittan had also a daughter Aiyai is 

dear from Paranar’s reference: 

** * *1* g05!D(U 

Laaatfieiieii IS loiaisiaT 

i^ssuri-^ ^pissirt^ ” 

— d^rajH., S. 6. 

but of this princess we know little beside her name. 

As no eoiitemporary singers appear to celebrate Veliyan 
Tittan ’s victories, I had to construct this imperfect account 
of that early period from the stray allusions culled from 
a few early poets.' The known relationship of Vejiyan 
Jittan and Tittan Veliyan, the succeeding sovereign in 
the ChSla liue, supplies us with a strong linear-link to 
connect this period -with the next. 


THE SECOND OENEEATION. 

T’ittan VEiiiYAN alias Pobvaikko-Pebuitahkilli Pbbiod. 


23. The second Cliola sovereign of the line was 

Tittan ’s son, Veliyan, known also as 

m,. n.u Porvaikko-Pernnarkilli (Perunar- 

The Ohola lino: Tit- - ' 

tan Veliyan alias For- lalhy the conqueror and king of 

ytikko-PerunarkiUi. Sattautaiyar and Nakkan- 


ijaiyar, two contemporary singers, 
bestow high praise on him for his famous victory 
ove r MaHau . of Aimnr, which must have been gained 
in the lifetime of Veliyan’s father Tittan. Whether 


Tittan, before he died, was reconciled to his erring son 
Veliyan or not, the latter appears to have succeeded him 


on the throne of TJrgJitai (Uraiyur). Like Prince Hal, he 
proved himself a worthy successor of his worthy father, 
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by bis great military talents and organising- power. Though 
in his earlier years he seams to have caused some parental 
pangs to his aged father, once on the throne of Uraiyur, 
he straightway forced the neighbouring chiefs to feel the 
weight of his arms. His first aggi-ession was directed 
against Pakiyan, king or Por or Porvai, a province at the 
basin of the Kaveri, near the Coimbatore border of the 
Trichiiiopoly District.* This Por territory was then an 
independent principality as one can make out from the 
following lines : — 

“ * * * OeudrQaj^ 

LDirfi LDSstifi^Q^irp ueaifiiudr 

sireffifl esieuLiiSp Gu/rg} sr^esrQeuek 
Qs^iSeu^ iLj^L-^^eoir SeiQm" 

— Again., S. 186. 

Later on Palaiyau sinks to the level of a dependent chief 
to do the bidding of his great Chola overlord. Parapar’s 
lines : 

luirSsari^ Q.3=iry}ir u>/B«ussr 
sestjfiiueirA ^jStuiri sireSiBu ui^uenuu 
L/earesTineil Ljp^p Quir^ir Q^Qenirm 
ueatjfiiu CS^iSiu QeueiQuirp 
i9es>jptueo ssArsmeu Q^^iSQiuirir ^p^(Sp," 

— Agam., S. 326. 

definitely refer to Palaiyan’s becoming a commander 
under the Chola king. It might be urg-ed whether 
Palaiyan could not be assumed as one of Chela’s com- 
manders from the very beginning. Such a supposition hardly 
explains Veliyan’s assumption of the title ‘Porvaikk®’, 
king of ‘Porvai’ or ‘Por’. Surely Veliyan’s father 
Tittan was not known under that name. Nor did Veliyan 
himself assume it at the beginning of his career. One may 
justly infer from the circumstances that after the ooeu- 

(1) Mahainahopadliyara Pandit V. Si^aminatha Aiyar identiflea this 
town as the modern Timppflr in the Coimbatore District. But this takes 
ns to the very heart of the Kofigu country, which is certainly not -warranted 
by, the texts. 
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pation oi‘ Uraiyur by his father, the son was bent on 
further conquests towards the West and while carrying 
them out must have brought the king of For also under 
subjection. This conquest was merely the opening of a 
more protracted campaign and on a wider theatre, the 
Kongunadu lying to the west of For, Here is the testimony 
of a poem from Narrinai, the poet’s name unfortunately 
missing, to prove that the (.Iholas had to avail themselves 
of Paiaiyan’s services in their fight with the Kofigu tribes 
in the West : 

'‘^m<E(SiEi eSsnjptuesifl 

Qsirpp^ Qsiriiisiru uesff^iui 

QeuearQsril. i^tutrSssru Quir^Hr Si^Qeuirsir 
uesiifiajm Qeuemiiriup pmesr." 

— 'Narrinai, S. 10. 

In the war with those tribes, Palaiyan with all his 
bravery could not make any headway. The forest chiefs, 
probably under the direction of Nannan, a king of the 
country adjoining the northern-half (Elihnalaij!^ of the 
Western Ghats^ and whose sway then extended far to tlie 


(1) By a curious paralleliMU in the change in denotation of certain 
geographical names of ancient Tainilagam, the niili yalai, which once referred to 
the whole of the Westoiu Ghats to the north ot tlie Coimbatore gap as 
the 'Pothiyil’ refer red to the entire range to its south, came later on to 
be applied to a prorarnont peak tioar Oannanorc, which now goes by the name 
of jtfouat D’eVy, the name of its southern partner likewise being restricted 
to the preserrt 'Pothiyil’ or Agnstiyarkfi^m, to the rrorth of South Travatieore. 
The shiftirrg was very probably due to the polrtieal vicissitudes which over- 
took the rulers of these two hijl-kingdoms, by which they had to lose the 
central portioirs of the Ghats to the two powerful linos of sovereigns, the 
Cheras arrd the Cholas on either flank and bad had to be satisfled with the 

lust remnauts, the northern and southern parts of the Ghats in Tamilagam 

from which also they were subsequently dislodged by the three conquering 

Tamil kings. Bueh a line as 'sr^OcerOa/fflOffU t shows 

conclusively that Pali nas a fortified hill belonging to the .Sltl, which, ia 
described as a long range of mounioiirs. Slil had other hilla also, such aa, 
Cherirppu, Pdram, Ayirai, etc. The modern Mnmt D’ely in irrheriting this 
ancient Tamil name has given rise to quite a crop of fanciful derivatiaus, 
from Sapta Sallarn to fiat Mountain. No wonder that Tamil names should 
Jlhua stand as a riddle even to the most accomplished Sanskritists. The name 
I filil, from the proximate root elu ( erQg ) to rise, means an elevated table 
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south and jsvoii into the country to the east of the 

Ghats, offered him a stout resistance. Palaiyan had to lay 
down liis life in the field of battle which is graphically 
described by one of the early poets, Kudawayil Kirattanar 
in Agatn., S. 44: 

“ffS87«sr (ossrpeap mtpfk 

^eksarQ^iB sQii^pp miasm siLisi. 

Qi iirmmexfl eu&>^p Lfm^sap Qium(rg/si 
smpeiiii eiienuu^ii siL^au 

uQ^s^ut—u umresHu umipium uiLQi—m” 

The coalition of the chiefs, firrai, Atti, Kafikan, Katti, 
Punrixrai, evidently chiefs of the hill and forest tribes 
inhabiting the Kohgu land and the northern borders of the 
Chola country, must have been brought about by Nannan 

“ . , MWW 

who appears to have held a dominant position in the north- 
ern half of the Goimbatore District at that time. The south- 
ern portion was then known as Pjiilwiadu and was ruled over 
by Atiyan and Eyijjan. Evidently, these names appear to 
be tribal names and hence may stand for their chiefs. Aayi 
Byinan, t.e., the king of the Eyina or Villavar tribe, had 
his capital at Vakai and enjoyed his independence till 
Veliyan appeared on the scene and annexed his kingdom: 

*'QeumQp£ (y^irSm CSeusp QjrmfflLD 
eumregis Oiuil9eBresr ejireiBs luetresr 
tSeumreoii piririr iriieoir-" 

— Puram., S. 351. 

These few lines contain a cryfitic account of Eyinan’s 
loss of independence, Eyinan thenceforward had to 
hold a subordinate position to the Ch6la king and become 
even the commander of his forces, in the battle with Nan- 
nan. At the engagement of Pali, however, fates turned 

plateau aud then the mouutaiu rising from it. The name also 

may liavo first meant the low country (the {nocl in the hoUow) bl^ore it came 
to signify the mountain region in it. I consider this as a more fundamental 
derivation than the one suggested by me in an appendix to the book AgastyO 
et the Tamt Land. 
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against him and he fell in the battle with Mignili, Njamian’s 
coinmander. Thus Voliyan’s scheme of conquest in the 
west received a check for a time. Of the many references 
lo this battle contained in Paranar’s pieces, I shall content 
myself with extracting one hero: 

“QeueSojeir (otufsanair Qiiiu9s!ir 
earwfliiSliuffi) etiir ytienmu uir^u 
lUn&BT uSluQpf 

i^^tiS£ppp Qa‘(^Sp Ljema>-ir^ 

Qpi eiTOJireiaT LCiiuiiistnir e^jpmOpsjr^" 

— Agam., S. 208. 

In Agam., stanzji 142, however, referring probably to 
the same battle the name Byinan is found replaced by 
Atiyan or Atikan. It may be due to an error in reading 
or refer to another battle of Pali with Atiyan. Or more 
probably still both of them may have taken part in that 
battle. In any case, we can reasonably assume that the 
incursions of Nannan from the west and of Veliyan from 
the east were hotly contested by the forest chiefs of the 
Kongu country: 

Ljmefip (d«ui LDirSiu Qu 0 u>G)uoj(f 
Oat^en p prSmr Oairssr^) — 

These lines from Agarm, S. 142 show that the southern 
portion of the Coimbatore District, then known as PuJlu- 
nadu, was in possession of Atiyan, probably of the Aayi 
JSu^se. It was on account of Naimaii’s invasion of this 
territory that thb battle of Pali was fought by Eyinan, in 
which he is said to have dost his life. Vide also Paranar’s 
lines ; 

“ * # * 

QuireOiiy, emAresrm Lf^(^iSTQ 

tu/ryS/saijc wjpiSp L«r\^ iu/r®« 

sar^s: Qei^p eurjif QiutSeur 

eaflsQeO/r® apiSsar^ t£(^e&Qiuir® pniQppeir 

^u9t057®^ pmCSesr," 


—Agam.,. S. 396. 
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As the stra3'' allusions contained in the stanzas of 
Paranar axe the only source of information about this early 
time, the picture of events cannot but be fragmentary. 

Kalar, the territory covered by the Kaveri delta, was 
then in possession of one Matti, the tribal chief of the 
Paratavars or fishermen of the coast. Paranar refers to 
him in the lines : 

fflJsoaS Qeijpi^^fSirC- uir^eiiir Qisirumm 

— Agam., S. 226. 

He too seems to have been conquered and his terri- 
tory annexed by Veliyan or by another Chola leader of 
that community. That Veliyan became the lord of a part 
of the coast tcrritoi'y also can be inferred from Paranar’s 
description : 

SeariaQmQ^ ^ir&sr^ Qaieif^iu 

eiS^sriB^^iru usruSp aarmenCb Qu^i^einp," 

— Agam., S. 153. 

The picture of Veliyan ’s fame and military exploits 
will not be complete without the following incident nar- 
rated by the poet in a life-like manner, how Katti, a forest 
chieftain, who came for a fight with Veliyan, lost his 
nerve and took to his heels at the sound of even the peace 
music at Vcliyan’s durbar at TJrantai. Here is the graphic 
description ; 

6U«O(i90 (ifi^iSp unmrQ^Q mSpirirp 
^ppw Qweifiiu jgupmeap m^eiretaeuu 
uinif.m QpsArSS^u uirQQau. 

Quit IT® pirSkri siLuf. 

Ou/r/T/rJy Qpiri^iu euirff^uiBjguii OurHGp. 

— Agam., S. 220. 

Through this overlaid poetic picture the martial glory 
of Veliyan still shines for us. Nevertheless one would be 
justified in concluding from the attempted attack by Katti, 
a petty forest chief, that Veliyan could not then have ruled 
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over nil extensive dominion and been a full-blown sove- 
voign like his successors of the xDost-Karikalan age. 

24. Who the Pandiya king was at that time, we have 
absolutely no means of knowing. As 
Ohera **** regards the Chcra line, I insert 

tentatively within square brackets the 
name of apparently one of the earliest rulers of that family. 
Karnvur-£riya-oi-val-k6-Perimceral Irumporai, the great 
Ohera king with the shining sword, Avho conquered and 
occupied Karuvur and was thenceforward Icnown as Irum- 
porai.’ He was the first sovereign to launch the Ohera line 
on a career of conquest. Before his time that royal house 
must have been confined to the coast country of Kuttanadu 
(roughly North Travaneore to the south of the Periyar 
river) with Kidumur® for its capital. Beyond this 
to the north lay Kudanadu at the basin of the 
river Periyar, known probably also as Perumpadappai,® 
the modern Cochin State and its sea-board. Quite likely by 
the pressure of population in Kuttanadu, hemmed in as it 
was then between Kudanadu in the north and tb.e 
Aayi comitry in the south and the east, the com- 
munity under the leadership of their ruler over- 

(1) The name Irumporai litoiall; means the big mounts and is the 
exact antouTm of Kurunipora). the small hill. The signifieatioii of this word 
was extended first to the country aud then to its king by a common linguistic 
usage in Tamil akin to the rhetorical trope, ‘syuecdoebu’. The kings of Kut- 
tan&^u (the countrj of lakes and swamps), so long as they were confined to 
their coast territory, could uot assume this title. But the victory over the 
old inlor of JEoruvur gave them tin access into a mountainous region and 
led them to add theieby a ugniflcaul title to their names. The first OhSra 
sovereign who adopted this titl^ should have been this coiuiueror of Kaiuvur. 

(2) Whether this name appears in a changed form in 'Kourellour’ of 
Ptoloiny, one of the inland towns montionod as situato botwoeu the rivers, 
the Periyar and the Baris (Palfiyi), should be further looked into. 

(») Tho,^ 9 j^i Eoyal ITouso bolongs to the 'Perumpa^lappu' Swarupam. 
Padappu here is evidently a corruption of Pa^ppai which literally 
means the environ or adjoining land of a river or a hill or a 
homestead. The terms s!TeSifluuL.ueou, Quean ^amiuihui-ueau, occurring 
in these poems tuetui the lands at the basin of the river EfivSri or Pe^ai, 
Perumpadappai thus refers to 'the country roimd about the banks of the 
river Periyhr and the name must have been later on corrupted in popular 
parlance into 'Porumpadappu'. 

0—11 
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flowed into Kudanadu and occupied its capital. Who the 
king was who was thus dispossessed of Karuvur it is not 
possible to make out. Still there are indications to show 
that KudaiiSdu was then in the occupation of a pastoral 
tribe under a chieftain Erumai, evidently a tribal name 
appearing in thd line of a later-poet — ' 

'jpaisr^ Qeard^eiaLa 0i_/5'/rtl L-ekest' 

—Agcm., S. 116. 

This name, howevei', should not bo confounded with Erumai- 
firan, the head of a northern tribe living at the 
basin of the river Ayiri, not certainly the Poriyar, whatever 
other northern river it may denote. Not commanding the 
Coimbatore Pass, the only way of entrance into the 
southern-half of the Kohgu country, the conqueror 
of Eudanadu could not have moved his forces into 
that region, without first subjugating the northern 
king Naiman whose Pulinadu otherwise known as Konka- 
nam extended far down to the south as far as that strategic 
gateway. This powerful sovereign had already led 
his westerners into the sheltered land of the Coimbatore 
District and occupied at least its northern portion. 
We found him engaged in serious conflict with the fores| 
tribes of South Coimbatore. The Cheras had not yet pene- 
trated the Kohgu country. They were engaged in consoli- 
dating their conquests near the Periyar basin. Southern 
Coimbatore known as Pullunadu wms then occupied by cer- 
tain hill and forest tribes known as the^^ars, the Eyinars, 
etc. Congeries of such primitive tribes as the Kohgars^ on 
the west coast together with the Aruvalars and the Mala- 
va^rs on the east, who were also of the same extraction, f orm- 

(1) The origiu and characteristics of this tribe are inyolvod in mnoTi 
obsenrity. If language alone could throw any light, this tribe must be 
assumed to have immigxatod into Coimbatore from the Mysore plateau and the 
adjoining western sea-board, known then as Ko^anam, comprising 
roughly the Malabar and Canara Districts. The terms Kon, 

^o^dtt may probably bwe originally signified the high table-land imi'd between 
the Eastera hnd the Western Ghats, wbieh deet near the NiJgjris somewhat 
close to the western sea. Hence the strip of the western littoral 
adjoining Hop or Honku may have been called Hopkanam. The names of 
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ed iiu impenetrable zone of protection both to the Chola and 
the Oh era kings of the Tamil land from the incursions of 
the northern powers.^ The Kurnmbars, an allied tribe, also 
came in as a Avedge betw^een the Ohera kingdom of the west 
and the (Jhola poAver in the east, and if early Tannil litera- 
ture testifies to anything, their country, the Kongu land, 
should have been the theatre of incessant Avarfare among 
the three aggressive Tamil potentates. The arrival of the 
Cheras near the basin of the river Poriyar brought them 
nearer to this battle-ground. 

1 enter in this generation the name of Karuvui- 
Eriya-Ko-Perunoeral-Irumporai, first because the inser- 
tion keeps in line Avith the historical events as disclosed in 
Patirn^ppaUu and in a Avay unifies the double-line of 
Q Jior a sovereigns Avhose achievements are therein sung 
about and secondly because it accords Avith the definite 
testimony of Ptolemy himself. By the time of this last 
Avriter, ICaruviir liad become the capital of the Cheras and 
it is impossible, in the light of the account given by Patir- 
ruppattvj to credit any of its eight kings Avith the exploit 
of the annexation of Karuvur. In fact, at least the 
Irumporai branch of the Chera family seems to have been 
well established in that capital ever since the time of 
Antuvan Choral. This Avould justify the inference that the 
father and predecessor of Antuvan Cheral and Udiyan 


the coast tribes und tlmir i-liiciii Koakac and Konkun ma>’ thus have arisen 
fiom the place-name Konku. Konger may then bo taken as referring to 
the vrliulc body of cueat uud highland tribes ivlio had moved inland and 
to the lowland by over-popuiatioiv in their oiigiual eviits or by sheer presenu 
of incursion from the umth. As Koiikauam 'was corrupted into Koiga^anu- 
in the mouth of the people, the name Konknr too may have nseumed the 
, popular form Koi'igar bof oro it readied the hands of the early poets. In this 
view, the term Kohgar (a tribal name derived from their habitat) must be 
held as bearing SiT its face the impress of greater popular currency than 
the names Konkau and Koiikiinam preserved in literature. 

(1) Mr. S'. J. Bickards -writes in his aaleni Uanml, p. 45, as follow, — 
"The Soutbemmost Mauryan inscription is at Siduapur, in the Chitaldnig 
District ofi Mysore, and het-ween the Mauryan himpire and the Dravidian 
Kingdoms a broad bolt of for&st intarvenod. It is poasibbl, therefore, that 
ill the Mauryan period ^l^m was covered. Jn* BthnewU. jupgle. 

It it wero worth claimin^it must have belonged to_ Ch,5ia,pj 
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Cheral should have been the conqueror of Karuvur and that 
he should be identified with the Chera king, the hero of the 
missing first decad of Patirruppattu. The conquest of 
Kudanad and the occupation of its capital Karuvur being 
^ land-mark in the history of the Cheras, the collector of 
the poems comprising Patirruppattu may he held to have 
assigned the place of honour in that collection to the decad 
celebrating the conquei'or of Karuvur. Cogent as these 
reasons are for bringing in the conqueror of Karuvur in 
this generation, still as the insertion stands unsupported 
by a link-name, I have distinctly marked it with square 
brackets. 

All that goes to commemorate the military feats of 
this Chera king, Karuvur-£riya-K6-Perunceral-Irum- 
porai, is only a solitary stanza of poet Nariveruttalaiyar^ 

(1) I am mysolf loath to translate proper names, such as this, of persons, 
who lired some twenty centuries since, especially because we have not yet got 
the hey to their correct interpretation. At present, almost aU porsous in 
Dravidian India take the name of some Qod or 6oddess of the Aryan 
pantheon. Still some writeis evince a tendency to tiauslate these praetioaUy 
non-signideant personal-names in Tamil Literature as if hy so doing they 
could get nearer their right interprotation, which if at all 

praoticahle should proceed on the correct appredation of the 
conditions of those times which had mado such names possibla. 
Instead of throwing any additional light on the matter, their 
procedure ‘only makes the whole look bizarre and ridiculous to our 
modern ideas, beliefs and tastes. Taking, for instancs, the name 
what eonccivahle pui-poso would il serve to trace it to one vriio followed a 
smith’s profession at a far-oS lima in the past? Mental associations work 
in such diverse and unexpected fashions iu tho matter of naming an object 
or person that ovon trained Psychologists can scarcely hope to reach the bottom 
here. K’ariveruttalaiyS.r may literally mean either one who lived in a village 
called Nariveruttalai or one who belonged to arfamily called Nariveruttalai or 
one who possessed a head which did or could frighten foxes, or one who, if 
later methods of nomenclature were current at that time, had taken his name 
from a delly known as Mariveruttalai. In any case, it is a hopeless attempt to 
translate many of these old-world names with a view to pierce into the 
[mystery of their significance. What havoc has been played with ancient South 
Indian geography by the craze of the early Aryan, eoloniats and their 
followers, in the translation of proper names of mountains, rivers, dties, 
etc., is indeed another story. Mr, J. D. Anderson writes thus in pp. 63 and 
61 of his book Peopke of India ; — "Indigenous names are frequently san- 
skritised much as we turn Preuch eiiavs/iee into " Causeway". Sometimes the 
change is so completo that the oiigiual cannot be identified. In some cases the 
alteration Is easily rerognised. In uorthem Bengal, for Instance, is the 
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{Puram., S. 5) in wMch the king is exhorted to hold ft 
parental rule over his subjects. 

The editorial note appended to the stanza evidently 
imports a miraculous occurrence characteristic of a later 
age and stands to this day a veritable conundrum for 
scholars to solve. 


She Chiefs. 


Palaiyan of Por, Eyiuan of Vakai, Matti of Kalar, 
Nannan I with his numerous forest 
chiefs, firrai, Atti, Kahkan, Katti, 
and Punrurai, all appear in this generation. 

Though link-names are absent to connect this gene- 
ration with the next, PaUrruppattu 
supplies us with a strong link. 
Nallini, daughter of Tittan Veliyan, was married by 
TIdiyan, the Ohera king whn appears in the next genera- 
tion. The latter accordingly stood in the relation of a son- 
in-law to Veliyan, the second Chola sovereign. 


THE THIRD DENEEATION. 

MtJDITTAIjAI-Ko-PeBU1TABKILI/I Pebiod. 

25. The next Chola sovereign was Mudittalai-Ko- 
Perunarkilli, i.e., I^erunajkUJh , the 

The Chola line: crowned head. He may have as- 

( I ) Mudittaiai-Ko- gmugd this name to distinguish him- 

PanuiKtkillli « -tt-i* a 

( II ) WftTHiraiaTi X sslf from ths other Kos or Velirs not 

crowned. His relationship with his 
predecessor though nowhere brought out was in all prob- 
ability that of a son. , According to tho Chgra genealogy 
given in the verses appended to the various sections of 
PatirrufpaUu, we find the eight sovereigns therein cele- 
brated falling into two groups of five and three, the five de- 
riving their descent from IJdiyan Cheral and the three from. 
Antuvan Ohgral Irumporai. In that incomplete work, these 

river a name which belongs to a large group of Tibeto-Burman river 

names beginning with Tt or Dij suoh as Ti-pai, Vi-htu, jDi*fcho, ote., 

ete. Hindus say the name Ti^sta is either a eoxrnpiaon of Sanskrit 
‘^having thiee streams^' or of Tr^nii, ‘^thirst'*. Elymology and 
legendf in fact^ but doubtful guidance to the othnologwl^ etc,** 
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two collateral lines now stand wholly disconnected. If the 
missing first ‘Ten’ of Patirmppattu could be restored, 
it would doubtless throw some necessary light and bring 
about the connection we now miss. In the absence of such 
direct testimony, I have been led from the attendant facts 
and eiroumstances to consider the great conqueror of 
Karuvur as the stem from which both these branch.es have 
sprung. Botli Antuvan Cheral Irumporai and Udiyan 
Gheral lived in one and the same generation and come into 
lino with hludittalai-Ko-Pemnurldlli, the Chola king, 
certainly the .successor and probably the son of Yeliyan 
of the second generation. 

Poet finieeeri Mudamoaiyar serves as a lateral link, 
connecting Mndittalai-Ko-Perunarkilli and Antuvan Chgral 
Irumporai, about both of whom as meeting at Karuvur, 
he has lefl a record in a Purananuru stanza. Udiyan 
Cheral, the other Chera long, is said to have married 
Princess Nallini, daughter of Veliyan. Oircuonstances such 
as these warrant the inference that Mudittalai-Ko- 
Ponuiarkil|i succeeded his father in due course, on the 
throne of Uraiyur, and that he was a brother-in-law to 
Udiyan Cheral. 

TJiis relationship apart, so perfectly do the subse- 
quent generations of the Chera kings fit in with the facts 
concerning the other royal houses of the period, as dis- 
closed in the Tables, that I have not the least doubt that 
Patirnifpattu, in spile of its redaction by a later hand, 
still contains facts of authentic hi^ory which are worthy 
of our general acceptance. 

Of Mudittalai-Ko-Perunarkilli, we know nothing 
except the meagre tact of his adventure into Karuvur in 
rather peculiar circumstances. Probably the Chola king 
wanted to pay a visit to his brother-in-law’s brother or 
cousin, Antuvan Cheral Irumposai, and journeyed to 
Karuvur riding on an elephant and followed by his 
retinue of officers and domestics. While nearing Karuvur, 
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the elephant, in one of its periodical ruts, seems to have got 
out of control and entered Karuvur "with the helpless king 
on its back. The poet, Euiecei’i Mudamosiyar, who would 
in all likelihood have preceded his sovereign to convey to 
Antuvan Oheral the news of the intended visit and who 
was with the Cliera king at that time, extemporizes a 
poem on the incident and prays fervently that his royal 
master should not come to grief. 

“g)fiuaiifliu/r Qir<ir( 25 «na; lu/riS enPeuGar 
LjeSSpi aeu^ii ^liQuirfB Qemjgoj 
Qatius&iar ustLQc—ifi^ unririSm 

mptS luesretr (SiuirGsir 

setfKSp, (yusi^ir euifiiE(^ i^ireniriu Gurgoafija 
ueSriS ^uuiL Gu/renet]^ 

a-peQesrp fs^esr eurQetririr Oldtojuu 
L olf^Qiuir JTfSuJ/r^ i^drGp 

QivirSeo Quiuks^ ediiua 

uydesr LD^aa^ i9S 

mifieS iLfifievir (^iLQi—r(Sl Qpir^i^ik 
QsTd^iSek eSSstrvp aSOTSfRsJr 

GeveS isirfSSjfi G&iirGair,” 

— Pwram., S. 13. 

I have given the stanza here in full, especially in view 
of the vast superstructure of deductions built upon a mis- 
interpretation of it by Pandit B. Eaghava Ayyangar. 
The learned Pandit argues from the circumstances in 

which this particular piece is said to have been composed 

that Karuviir should Jbave been close to Uraiyiir. He 
imagines that the Ghola king wont about his kingdom rid- 
ing on his elephant when it rutted and took him to Karu- 
vur against his will He imagines further that the whole 
of his armed retinue followed him from the boundary of 
his kingdom all the distance to Karuvfir, without rendering 
any assistance te bring the animal under control. The 
poet is further represented to have played the r&le of a 
peace-maker and to have interceded with the Chera king and 
allayed his fears of an invasion of his kingdom by the 
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timely interpretation of Chola’s entry into the Karuvnr 
Itingdom as dne to mere misadventure and not a military 
expedition. The piling up of such improbabilities is entirely 
due to the missing of die exact situation in which the 
poet had to compose his verse. Moreover, in the interpre- 
tation of a poem, straining too much at words to evolve 
their literal meaning is the surest way to miss 
the poet’s mark. Neither good Poetry nor good 
History could be thus got at. I have gone into this 
digression for showing that the stanza has not the least 
bearing on the location of Karuvur, whether near or far, 
from the Chola frontier. 

A comparison of the names of the first three Choia 
sovereigns whom we have thus far brought into the Tables 
does in itself open a fresh point of view re the origin of 
the Chola kingship. It shows, in as clear a manner as 
possible, the successive stages passed by the Oholas before 
they attained the rank of a crowned sovereign. The first 
ruler, the eonquoror of Hraiyfir, was merely a Velman of 
Virai; his son and successor assumed the title of K6 and 
was known as PSrvaikko, the king of the Por country; and 
the third in the line advanced a step further and adopted 
the still higher title, ‘Mudittalai Ho’, the crowned king. 
This last fact alone will entitle one to infer that the first 
two Chola sovereigns of the Tables did not wear the 
crown, the emblem of full-blown sovereign power. Though 
in actuality they must have been holding sway over a 
fairly good extent of territory, probably they were still 
closely wedded to the older ideal of communalistio king- 
ship and its ways. The bearing, in any view, of these early 
facts on the origin of the Chola kings and their sigoificanoe 
can hardly be underrated. 

Another Chola king by name Karikalan appears in 
this generation to have held his court at Alundur and later 
on at Kudavayil also in the Tanjore District. Whether the 
present town Kumbakonam or Kudavasal in the Nannilam 
taluq represents that ancient capital, it is difiioult to say. 
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It is more than likely that wlule Tittan of Virai, conquered 
Urantai, another Volnaan of Alimdiir^ may have established 
himself at Kudavayil and pushed the Ohola conquests 
towards the north. The Urantai family must have been 
then known as the ‘Killi* and the Alundur branch, the 
‘Chenni’. The exact nature of the relationship of these 
two branches cannot be known at present. However, 
from the invariable practice of the early poets referring 
■to Cholar a plural name denoting the Chola 

community or its rulers, we may consider that the Oholas 
at the very beginning lived under a number of communal 
heads and had not yet got the unitary type of kingship 
of a later day. The Urantai or Elilli family went on 
expanding the kingdom to the west and the Alundur or 
Chenni branch, confined to the coast, pushed its conquests 
to the north. The annexation of Arcot, in all probability, 
should have been effected by the latter family of rulers. 
At the beginning, the two branches may have maintained 
the moat amicable relations or even acted in consort; but, 
when their kingdoms expanded and territorial kingship 
begaif to replace communal rulership, rivalries must have 
sprung up and brought them into conflict. The dispute, 
which according to tradition occurred later on about the 
succession of Karikalan the Ureat to the Ohola throne, 
and the disputes, which arose again after the death of that 
sovereign as testified to by literature, are wholly explain- 
able in the light of these earlier facts of their family 
history. During the time of Ohetcenni NalankilU, the 
successor of KarikSlan •<11, whom wo may call Karikalan 
the Ureat, on account of his great conquests and consoli- 
dation of the Ohola Empire, these two names were actually 
assumed by -one and the same ruler probably owing to the 
merging of the two kingdoms brought about in the tizne 

(1) This naoSio apponrs in the contiacted form as Alundai 
and may be a variant of Aluinbil referred to in S. 44 

JffanSnUru. Poets refer to tvro other cities known as Alnmbil, one in the 
Oheta and the other in the Pandiya kingdom. The AlmabU of the ChSia 
kingdom known also as Alnmbur may most probably be the town noted by 
Ptolemy as ‘Arembour*. 

r* — ^19 
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of Karikalan the Great or his father and enforced further, 
after hie death, by the intervention of the mighty ChSra 
monarch, Velkelu Knttnvan. The two names ‘KalU’ 
and ‘Chenni’ ever since that time have become 
almo^it synonymous and have been used indifferently to 
denote the Chola king. This later use, however, should 
not lead us to confound the names in the verses of pre- 
Karikal poets. For instance, Poet Paranar, in comparing 
the beauty of his heroine’s tresses to the magnificence of 
three capital cities, refers to ‘Ohenni’, as ‘Ohirukol Ohenni’, 
Ohenni who ruled a small kingdom. 

“e^Ssff lUiliSeir ^eiQetiirr Qu(T^LDSseir 
^liG^iretr lUiruiS^ airs(^ij> 

iJtTJTfi p^&sr euirir unr^iSp 
^jpiQsirp Q^drsS luirGirp pm ear 
lditB euemLoS G/p/rB Qs/ren^i 

aifSlLDiSp sei)ire>Jp ^mesr^eu 

Osir/re9Gliom SLSjg miieuS ^Gsar.” 

— Narrinai, S. 265. 

Doubtless here the poet refers to a period 
when Karikglan I, or anotlier chief of the same 
family, had only a small extent of territory in 
his possession. This description will hardly be in 
keeping with the superior position of the Cholas of the 
'Killi’ branch at that time nor with our later conception 
that the Ohola Bpmpire began from the very start with an 
extensive dominion to its credit. It would be instructive 
to compare with this, this other verse from Narrinai 
wherein the so-called chieftains arS described as ‘two great 
kings’. 

QuBtu esrevjEUu SQptSiu 
^(j^Qu0 Geuikpir Quirq^seir^ 

LfmSsir tSQpuiUi Guirei)'' 

—Narrimm, S. 180. 

Whatever it be, the first sovereign in the Ohenni lina who 
widened the frontiers of the Chola monarchy seems to be 
Karikalan I, known also Perum-Pun-Ohenni. 
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Here I have to point out tlie great confusion that has 
resulted from a mistaken identity brought about between 
the two Karikalans, appearing in this literature, in all 
probability the grandfather and the grandson. Paranar, 
who sings of the two immediate predecessors of KarikSlan 
the Groat or Karikalan II alludes in many of his stanzas 
to a Karikalan of an earlier time. Paranar himself was 
not a contemporary of Karikalan the Great and has not 
sung a single stanza in his honour. The references inci- 
dentally occurring in some of his poems are aU about an 
afore-timo Karikfilan who was not living in his time and 
whose achievements ho seems to have celebrated from 
mere tradition or hearsay current in his days. TMs 
interesting discovery naturally led me to scrutinize the 
texts further and see whether the recorded biographical 
incidents of the two personages should be held apart or 
according to later interpretation ascribed to one character. 
As a result of this investigation there emerge two Kari- 
kalans one preceding and the other succeeding Paranar 
and that they could properly be distinguished from each 
other by their distinct acts and achievements. The battles 
fought and victories won by the first Karikalan stand 
altogether apart from those of his later and more illus- 
trious namesake. Not one of the numerous poets who have 
sung of the latter has a word to say about any of those 
earlier victories of the first Karikalan. Their common 
silence, not broken by even a solitary reference, justifies the 
inference that the laurels of those first-won contests should 
go to crown another Inw. Poet Kalattalaiyar, whom 
Paranar ’s contemporary Kapilar himself acknowledges 
as having lived before his own time, and one Venni-Kuyat- 
tiyar have both sung as contemporaries about the victory of 
Karikalan I over Peruucheralatan^ (Ou0,^is^jreo/r/geir) 
or Peruntolatan (QL'0is(Sjeirerrr.geSr) in the battle of 
Venni, The memorable incident of the Chera king receiv- 

(1) The names, Perufleheralatnn and Perumtaiatan, appearing in the 
manuscripts are nuinistakably due to a tuisreading of the correct form 
Porunchorratan, the sobriquet of Udiyan (Theral famoua for his feasts. 
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hig a wound in Ms back and of Ms self-immolation for tMs 
blot on bis heroism by the practice prevalent then of 
Sallekhana or what in Tamil is called (i.e., 

seating oneself facing the north and thus meeting death 
by starvation) occurs here. Evidently there was a second 
battle of Venni fought by the later Karikalan in the 
description of which this characteristic incident does not 
find a place. In the poem, Pormararruppa^ai) composed 
by poet Mudattamakkanniyar, the second battle of Venni 
is described as follows : — 

"^0ii>uearua Quiriheinp^ (S^irQia 
lujreuiriu (SeuuiiS 

OldtieiSq^^ Offaii-fflifl Qmihuu- iSSsi^^ 

S(r^Qu(i^ Qeuii^(^ Qutir^seir^ ^eBiu 

^iriSiu Qeu(T^eii(^ Qisir^QffC- 
sem^^'T jseAresifU ^iffs/reo ojeireueir-" 

Here th,e battle was against two Icings, a Ohera and a 
Pandiya, and both of them were wiped out in that engage- 
ment. If this were identical with the first battle of Venni 
celebrated by Kalattalaiyar and Vennikkuyattiyar, the 
/omission of Pandiya ’s death by th,e earlier poets requires 
Ian explanation. Nor is the peculiar manner of Chera’s 
death, recorded by th,e earlier singers, even so much as 
hinted at by Mudattamakkanniyar, who composes a very 
long poem for the express purpose of describing the vic- 
tories of Karikalan II in detail. In these circumstances, 
we have to conclude that there were two battles of Venni, 
each with its different combatant^ and different incidents. 
Mere similarity of names should not lead us to confound 
these two battles, especially as it tends to badly dislocate 
chronology. As a flagrant instance of such distortion I 
need here point out only how according to the orthodox 
misidentifieation we are forced to transport Kalattalaiyar 
and Vennikkuyattiyar, two very old singers and admittedly 
predecessors of poet Kapilar, not only to Kapilar’s time 
but much lower down still to the time of TrariTrSlaTi H. 
Pull two generations intervene between these earlier poets 
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and tlie poets who group themselves round Karikalan 11 
and hence by no conceivable manipulation can one effect 
such a transposition. On the strength of the contemporary 
testimony of the two poets referred to above, we have to 
posit the existence of an antecedent Karikalan.^ The 
assumption of an earlier Karikalan is all the more neces- 
sary by three other incidents in the life uf Karikalan I — 
incidents which have not the least connection with Kari- 
kalan II, if his biogi'aphy, as recounted in the poems of 
his numerous poetic satellites, is a reliable guide at all 
ill the matter. 

Paranar refers to two other battles fought by the first 
Karikalan and also connects his name with another char- 
acteristic incident, th.e accidental di’owning and death of 
Attan-Atti in the river Kaveri during a festival. Though 
Paranar narrates Atti’s sad loss in a natural, matter-of- 
fact way, in more than one stanza of his, incredible myths 
have gathered round it in course of time so much so that 
the poor dancer Atti and his wife Atimanti, who went mad 
by her terrible bereavement, are now presented to us in 
the transfigTired light of royal personages. 

Coming to the battles, here is a short account of the 
battle of Vennivayil; 

“sTiuSssr QiaTiLiJaiStp Qu0ih(3utuir siflsir 
eirrir^fB t^pSair Qa/emesufi euiriSp 
mmssrir mpSiu ^itLi 9 
Qptr^ili Quir0setrp QpTf^iu 
u^G)@0 ^eueSQirirQ Qaimpir 4=inu 
Otfi/riueuefl tujutpp ^rmestpp 

Qpiriuttjrr iririruiBgBlih OuiflCSp.” 

— Agam,, S. 246. 

"Whiether Vennivayil is the same as Vep:?i or 
Vepnil before referred to need not be considered here. 
Here we are given a different set of opponents. Eleven 

— — ■ ■ ■ " » i " 

(1) In the notes appendeil to atan^as 63 and 68 of PipranSnUru, the 
retlactor haa evidently confounded the eariiet Karikalan vrith his later name' 
sake by the identity of the name Karikal Valavan borne by both the mleis. 
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Velirs and kings are distinctly mentioned. In another 
battle Vakai, nine kings are said to have been routed by 
him: 

“Qu(i^eu6irs (yiskei^^^ Qs^eneiirir 

auTSioaij tuiT®QujS> 

Qeuir^u^ 0 fflnt_iLj is^us Qeiir 

Loehesrir Quited 

Geu-rQmeu maar^iS) a/irawi—iS OiutoffiCoffi. 

— Again., S. 125. 

These battles find no mention in the elaborate poems 
of the later singers, who would not have passed them over, 
had such victories been really won by their patron, 
Karikalan the Q-reat. Fui-theimore, the 0h5ia king being 
forced to fight eleven Velirs and kings in one field, and 
nine kings in another, gives us a picture of events of an 
anterior time in which the Ch,6la power was just in the 
making and had not yet developed into full-blown sove- 
reignty as at the time of Karikalan the Great. No doubt, the 
latter too had to fight against Axuvalars and Poduvars; 
but the necessity of warring agamst Velirs of his own class 
had been long past by his time. In the case of the earlier 
Karikalan, however, it is more than likely that 
some Velirs themselves would have been stirred by jealousy 
when one of their number should try to go ahead by fresh, 
territorial conquests and have sought the earliest oppor- 
tunity to contest Avlth him for power. But this class rivalry 
and jealousy would be active only during the infantile 
period of the new power. After this had gxwn into 
maturity and estaljlished its claims, naturally one should 
expect such class feelings to wane and disappear. Such 
feelings, even had they existed, would have been replaced, 
in eoxu’se of time, by others of a different east, while the 
Velms themselves would have taken a pride that one of 
their own class had founded a kingdom and readily owned 
allegiance to him. In this view* it would be absolutely 
incongruous to try to g-raft these occurrences of an anterior 
period on the life of Karikalan the Great, who had on no 
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account to face such miscellaneous foes as his ancestor. 
Another fairly decisive gi-ound also must be urged here. If 
these Tables arc of any value, they prove beyond a doubt 
that there was no Ohera sovereign by name 

or Qu(it)isQfBneirn either during th,c time of 
Karihalan the Q-reat or of his immediate predecessor or 
immediate successor. By no conceivable process can we 
twist the names of any of the Cheras of that time to give us 
a sovereign with this particular name. From considerations 
such as these I am inclined to hold that the postulation 
of an earlier Karikalan is something more than a mere 
hypothesis — ^nay it must be received as an authentic fact 
in the ancient history of the ChSlas. Here is certainly an 
instance how posterity has come to lose sight of an ancient 
historical hero and it is wholly due to the circumstance 
that genuine historical facts embedded in literary texts 
have been somehow either overlooked or misinterpreted. 

That Karikai I belonged to the Alundur family of the 
Cholas we may infer from Paranar’s lines in Agam., 
S. 246 already quoted in p. 93. The sad incident which befell 
Anni MignilP by her father’s two eyes having been put 
out by the fierce Kosars, evidently the soldiers in the 
employ of Titiyan, the commander of the Chola king Kari- 
kalan I, and her wreaking vengeance on them by appeal- 
ing to Titiyan seem to have taken place in ijundur, the 
head-quarters of the Cheimi branch of the royal family: 

puup Qpjptaiir 

QeiiT^jtiOuiTf^i Qsir^iri QsTearpi(tfiireaT Quir&iu 
a(5ik(Spirp Qa'rQisi(^eisip 

(usarsaf) 4j8(g^«9ii9 enOiu^ih." 

—Agam,, S. 196. 

These lines of Paranar narrate that interesting 
episode. 

(1) Pandit Naiayanaswami 'Aiyar, Editor of NarimM, has grren a 
confused and incorrect version of this incident in his latrodnction to that 
work. (Vide p. 86.) 
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This i'amily, as distinguished from tho TJjjih.tai farodlj' 
of Cholas, carried out their territorial expansion 
as already stated along the coast and to the 
north towards the Palar basin and beyond.^ Their 
portion of the kingdom was known as Neytalahkanal, 

the region of the sea-board from the mouth of th.e 
Kaveri northwards. Thei-e need scarcely be any doubt 
that when the Oholas, wh,o had been living till then as 
village communities under their TCilars or chiefs, in the 
Tanjore District, began to expand Iheir territories west 
and north, they did yo under different leaders. ThiSt these 
leaders themselves may have been related to one another 
is probable enough; but this assumption should not lead 
to the mistaken supposition that all ihp Velirs of that 
period were under the away of one monarch. No doubt 
that unitary type of kingship was founded later on; hut 
in the times we are dealing with — times in which the 
Chola monarchy was still being hammered into shape — ^we 
have no right to assume th,e central authority being vested 
in one ruler or sovereign. At best, all that we can assume 
is a confederacy of communal rulers or Kos bound 
together by ties of blood or relationship. The failure to 
roach this point of view has in fact created a linguistic 
problem for the Tamil grammarians, in such lines as, 

njsOTsasr^ iuir8m iu®(ou)r,i CSjs.r^/r. 

—Agcm., S, 96. 

In explaining away the grammatical irregularity of a 
singular noun ‘Tantai’ being followed and referred to by 
the plural form ‘Cholar’ in this passage, Nacoinarkkiniyar 
assumes that each oue of the Cholas stood in the relation 
^of a father to Akutai. The absurdity of a girl being the 
daughter of many or all the individuals of a communily 
seems to have strangely escaped that hair-splitting com- 
mentator. The fact is that at that time there were many 
communal heads who went by their common or group 
and the poet who wanted to idenfefy a particular individual 
of that group adds to his common name a restrictive 
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epitliet thus: ‘the Chola king who has Akutai for his 
daughter’. Eveu here the use of the plural forma ‘Cholar’ for 
the king requires a justification and that must he 
found by supposing that royalty then was joint 
and not individual. At all events, he must be assumed as 
the executive head of a ruling assembly and not an abso- 
lute monarch in himself. There are numerous references 
to the Chola people, probably different branches of that 
community, living in different places as Urantai, VallamJ 
Kudantai, Paruvur and Periimtnrai. That the term 
Cholar’ in the plural signified a community at first can 
be gathered from such verses as the following: 

'* * QeuekCoaJsw 

/nr/fl tuiDiS^ Lcisii>fpjs(o^Tp (Sa^irtpr 
eiieOfS'sarQ (^jOiiMtS^ LjptMstr 

UJTifliutr uestL^iB 

—Agam.f S. 336. 

piriS ®rf)2srrttJ(r OuQ^uasek 
Qp7(^(SuinT4= (Sff:iripr Q/jr^sartosS 

sucij'Eis &0(r(SinLj 

—Agam., S. 338. 

Also that the chiefs belonging to different branches 
of this community exercised sway over different parts of 
the comitry can be inferred from such verses as : 

^esaflCp^Ttl, Ou0ui«siir 

eSeaia(^LjS^ Sppp eSIefruiGlu^^ Oa=ssr«aP.” 

— Agam., S. 375. 

“a(3uiUJiLL ifLflj/TiSsr# Q^irjpir in(i^x 
QesrQimsBf Qm^^esr eudoei-B SlipQeiiirsk.’' 

— Agam., S. 356. 

It is most probably on account of such communal 
kingships that the early references to the Chola rulers 
happen to contain the plural name to denote the ruler. 
We have to consider this ruler more as the president or 
executive head of a republican village community than as 
a unitary absolute sovereign of a later day. 

C— 13 
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Peralavayar in Again,, S. 296. This poet was a contemporary 
of Ollaiyur-tanta-Putappandiyan of the next generation and 
his reference to the invasion of Khdal by the Pandiya king 
jof Korkai may be taken as an allusion to a past event of 
' ^memorable importance. We may even consider it as hav- 
ing taken place in the lifetime of the poet himself. The 
stanza is a very important one for my purpose and so I 
transcrilje it here eoetenso : 

uSaanr ^^niisirp duri^S^u 
lejpiiipT p-ssflihp ah-isp 
eoiUuipir iMsnifiixeisr uiirJ^ (Stun QeirnQ 

O/ff0®o/5iLjffii suj^Quiri^p jpi(^^ ii9sirj5/ii 

Oij0^/r eaeuvsioj lueuQsirir L.ni^u 
i^eoirir tD/r/riS&ir oJii^iSdr QpAsiJiBp 
Sapped 3 n.( 3 Quirr is^pQp uiruiBp 
udnSeir Qsirehu&j^ (ipjiiip eQuiS 
isiTiTifl ifpjiSm LoS^QiSieiBi^i si.iL®u> 

(Suf^miFi Qx(r pmmu Quir(T^Km QeuearCo&jp 
sQiiiusC. u^tuirSker Qie^mQpir^ Qa-^tuAr 
uSsiLjesur Qrt® vjs/f« s«.l- esfi^iu 
U)^p(j^ aiiu&i (Suired 
aieiirir S^p^ uenreuiriuu ulLGl-," 

— Agcm., S. 296, 

The situation created by the poet contemplates the 
snub given to the lover by the maiden-companion of the 
heroine of the piece. When the lover seeks the aid of the 
maiden for arranging an interview with the heroine, the 
maid is made to refuse him that favour by the reason of 
his amours with another beauty. She roundly takes him 
to task for his unfaithfulness and impresses the unhappy 
lover with the many details of what he considered a 
secret love-adventure of his own. To illustrate how the 
affair was not after all a secret but the talk and common 
property of the whole village the maid borrows a telling 
simile from a recent occurrence — ihe invasion and ooonpa- 
tion of Elhdal by the Pandiya king of IKTorkai. She com- 

it ii -1 .1 i "• , , , -T. 

pares the attendant mrcumstances of the public comment, 
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the lover’s so-called secret amours had caused, to the 
open talk and publicity consequent on the occupation of 
Kudal by th,e king of Korkai. There is no doubt that the 
poet herein took advantage of a recent historical occurrence 
well known to the whole country and used it to illustrate 
or embellish a widely-known fact. Here I have to diverge 
a little and call attention to a point of interpretation of 
the word occurring in this stanza. I take the phrase 
flui. if II I as meaning ‘who had advanced or come to 
Kudal and occupied it’.^ It also means ‘overstaying 
beyond a definite period of time’ as in: 

(D<s/rss)L_ Ifi^iu esiLi^jrii siSsi 

— Agcm., S. 42. 

Qf^Q(rgir Si^ssrir Qui^Q^ssr^ 

isunBjguii fifiaoiTiLi Olh^u 

— AinhtirimurUf S. 467. 

This latter meaning is hardly applicable here. If the 
phrase were so interpreted, it would leave unexplained 
why the Pandiya king of Korkai should come 

(1) The -worda GisdH and f© formed from tlie root originally 

meant increase in lieiglit, length, size, quantity, distance, duration, etc. The 
early poets invariahly used these words and their derivatives to signify any 
one of these ideas. The word if®, when used to express ‘time-excess’ 
such as overstaying, was interpreted as ^ksea in the sense of 
or delay. But ruifortuuatcly in later Tamil, got the meaning 

of mere staying or and so the word i?u& too came to bo infected 

with tlie new meaning 'staying or being in a place’. Bvidently this has no 
connection with the original root-meaning, nor is there a single instance 
in the old poets of the use of the word in this novel significance. Hot only 
this, here arc two lines from a stanza in Purauiinuru, which confirm the 
correctness of the iuterprntation I have hero adopted: 

Qpiuii eii^ a<old(gu> 

PuranUnapi, B. 328. 

The poet here describes a hare nibbling the leaves of the Mumai creeper 
which had shot its tendrils towards the TBli plant, reached it and entwined 
itself round its stem. Thu i>hraae flitifl for purposes of 

interpretation, is exactly on a par with the expression A.upifi$.iu 
and enn hardly bear the modern interpretation that the stem of tire Tdli 
plant should be tahen as tho hvbitat of the Munnai creeper from its very 
birth. This instance must serve to teach how careful we should he not to 
import any later meaning into the texts of these early poets lest we should 
miss their true significance. 
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all the way from his capital and stay beyond 
a period in Kudal, and why that commonplace 
incident should lead to so much public talk and com- • 
jment as the poet requires us to imagine. If Kudal were, 
at that time, the capital of the Pandiyaiis, it is unimaginable 
how a Pandiya king’s overstaying in it should have become 
the talk of the whole neighbourhood. To obviate such diffi- 
culties we should simply put the most natural and appro- 
priate construction on this particular word of a very early 
poet. Taking also the other attendant circumstances into 
consideration one may even surmise whether the name 
Nedum-Celiyan, which stands to this day unexplained, is 
not after all the first significant title assumed by this parti- 
cular Paudiyan of Korkai for the grand achievement of his 
life — conquering Kudal and extending the bounds of his 
kingdom to th,e basin of the river Vaigai. The poet does not 
give us the proper name of this Pa^^iya king. The 
descriptive phrase, Q XT psmSl'l Ou>T0/!fSW Ogil^(Se»ei 

gives US the poet’s characterisation of this 
hero, perhaps definite enough for contemporary identifi- 
cation.^ He may, however, be taken as Nedunceliyan I, 
feie conqueror of Kudal. The Pandiyans, who had till then 
heen confined to the environs of Korkai at the mouth of 
the Tamraparni, were by this stroke of fortune in aggres- 
sive warfare brought to Kudal at the basin of the Vaigai 
and made to play their illustrious part in a larger theatre. 

The occupation of Kudal by Nedunteroeeliyan 
alias Nedunceliyan I must naturally evoke the jealousy 
of the other neighbouring kings and stir up their opposition. 
At the beginning of his career in the new capital the 
southern victor was not allowed to have an easy peaceful 
time of it. He had to establish his claims by a further 
fight with two kings, whom it is not possible to make out 
from the incidental and altogether scrappy nature of the 
account of this battle of Kudal. Paranar, an early poet, 

(1) Later traditions refer to one VerrivEl Coliyan and to identify him 
irith this early victor of KQ^al nivst for the present stand nndemded. 
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refers to it as a past event. Here are his lines : 

“Quiriuiun eQ^sQ/i) St-i^p upiip&6 

^(j^Quq^ QetJik^ir 
tBi_s!iru)0By; Ou0touffli>t_ seiikisp priSl 
iBiTjaSism^ Qpir^ Quit ^^luu list^ pen 
QTir®Lfpim semi— ^teirmp 
lUiQQsiieir i^iu^jienp pi Oufl3p,’^ 

— Agam., S. 116. 

These are the only glimpses wo get of the great con- 
queror of Kudal, who, if not the actual founder of the 
Pandiya dynasty, shoirld at least be considered as having 
laid the first foundation for the sovereignty of that line 
of Irings on an extended scale. 

27. Turning to the Cheras of this period we find 
The Ohora line: Antuvan Choral Irumporai is sung by 
Su^rai.*'” Emcceri Mudamosiyar and Udiyan 

( 11 ) udiyM oiwMiOheral, celebrated by Mudinagarayar of 
rutiyan oheraiatan. Muranciyur and referred to by Eanki- 
ranar in stanza 113 of Narrimi — 

“fi-^iusar Lbemp-iu OeuireSpSso 0iriLi9 
eSuiOiDsir Qu^miseirp ^lueu 
unruaueoia GenriiiSs 

seiEis^ 0jpi(SeuTm Lfeniu/OsT 

Udiyan was a great warrior and had the reputation 
of having extended tho boundaries of his kingdom by fresh 
and immense conquests. Mamulanar, a later poet, in 
Agam,, S. 65, describes, in a pregnant epithet, the annexa- 
tion policy of this conquering monarch: 

“ leiQssm emspiSni Q^^irp 

Liirif.^ Qsmp ufiPsi'i Qurefi- ” 

From the lines of another later poet, Kottampalattu- 
tunciya-Cheraman, the Chera king who died at Kot- 
lampalam, we get the information that he resided in 
Knlnmur, a town not yet identified. Probably Udiyan- 
perur or Diamper of the Christian Synod is another town 
founded by the same monarch. 
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" ueceiirm (^m/Sp uQMjpp Qs^irikp 
/5«>«0/rsir uirui3 p (^QfiQp irn iwsiL 
OafTffl»£_ijit_ Qm^p Qxitl-it 
gp/jSiij miLis}.^ Qi iTSi." 

—Agam., S, 168 

The poet here describes the snroptuoiis kitchen of 
XJdiyan’s palace at Knlumnr.^ This Mng seems to have 
displayed such lavish hospitality in treats to his visitors 
and soldiers that iie was dubbed by his admiring people 
Porunchorru-Udiyan'^Chci’alatau, the Udiyan Cheralatan 
famous for his feasts. It is probably this fact that was 
caught hold of by a later panegyrist for the elaboration 
of a gTJiiid legend that Udiyan actually fed both the contend- 
ing armies in the field of Knrulcshetra throughout the 
entire period of the Mahabharata War. Apart from the 
physical and historical impossibilities involved, surely chro- 
nology is hereby thrown to the winds. If the great war of 
the north took place, say somewhere about 1,000 B.O., by 
what conceivable legerdemain can one transport Udiyan 
coming near the opening centuries of the Christian Bra 
to that far-off early period? The hiatus is too big to be 
bridged unless one assumes that there were two Udiyans 
separated by a thousand years at the lowest and that these 
came to be somehow confounded by an undiscerning 
posterity. 

It is perhaps to avoid at once this prepos- 
terous conclusion and the obvious corollary that the 
solitary stanza standing in the name of poet Muranciyar 
Mudinagarayar is a clear forgery, one writer suggests 
that the allusion to the Mahabharata War is not to the 
actual war hut to a scenic representation of it by a stroll- 
ing theatrical troupe. The verses, however, do not seem 
pliant enough to bear even that charitable interpretation. 
They purport to record the actual fight as a contemporary 

event and if the stanza containing this reference should 

■ ■ - -- - , » 

(1) This plaeo has been wrongly irtentifled with Knlimam in the Coimha- 
toie IMstrict. 
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bland as a genuine piece, we have no other alternative than 
to conclude that both the Mng- and his panegyrist rubbed 
shoulders with the great heroes of the Mahabharata War. 
However much the antiquity of Dravidian civilization may 
suifer, hanging for its support, in the view of some, on this 
solitary stanza of a late court-poet, to assert and es- 
peot us to believe that this piece is genuine is indeed 
too big an order on our credulity. Like ‘Single Speech 
Hamilton’ of tlie English Parliament of former days, 
JMudinagarayar stands as a single-stanza poet among the 
worthies of the ‘Tamil Sangam’ period. Readers may 
remember that he appeared in the company of divinities 
which graced the First Sangam with their presence. Going 
as he did with Agastya, Siva, Subramanya, Kubera, he 
was considered as not belonging to the human kind but 
as Adisesa himself, the mythical serpent, by the late Prof. 
Seshagiri Sastri. Are we to follow him in this practically 
useless identification or rescue Mudinagarayar — ^his name 
by the way sounds somewhat incongruous for that early 
time — to the ranks of flesh and blood hxunanity? In any 
case we shall have to leave this ancient personage to sail 
or sink with the Sangam vessel, elaborately rigged and 
floated down the times by that famous artist, the com- 
mentator of Iraiyanur Agapporul. It is more than likely 
that when the Pnrandniiru poems were gathered into their 
present shape, under tho patronage of probably a later 
Ghera sovereign, some such editorial addition, as the piece 
under discussion, was considered necessary to enhance the 
dignity and antiquity of fehe Ghera line as against the rival 
houses of Uraiyiir and Madura. However it be, TJdiyan 
Gheral’s historical character need scarcely be doubted. He 
goes into the Tables not on the strength of this interpolated 
verse but on the reference by Ilankiranar, corroborated also 
by the account in Patirruppattu. 

28. There appears alsq in this generation Aayi Andiran, 

the great ruler of a large kingdom extend- 

The Chiefs. ,, ^ « 

xng over the mountainous tracts from 


0—14 
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the Coimbatore gap in the Western Ghats down to Cape 
Comorin in the south. The whole of central and south 
Travaneore thus belonged to him and his capital seems to 
have been situated somewhere near the southern border 
of the Coimbatore District. Ptolemy, in enumerating the 
important inland cities between Pseudostomos, ie., the 
mouth of the river Periyiir and the river Baris (Palayi) 
mentions a town then known as ‘Adarima Koreour’. I 
take this as ‘Adiyaman Kolismr’ or ‘Koliyur’, the seat of 
Adiyan or Adiyaman, a contracted form of Adiyarmagan. 
"Wc have already found one Adiyan in southern Coimbatore 
coming into conflict with Nannan, the northern king. I 
think that Adiyan belonged to the Aayi tribe or a branch 
of it and held his court at Koliyur, not yet identified.'^ Aayi 
Andiran was a powerful sovereign of the Ayar or shepher^ 
tribe and his dominion ran north and south right through 
the middle of the southern corner of the Peninsula and 
divided the Tamil kingdoms of the Cholas and the 
Pan.diyas in the east from the territory of the Cheras in 
the west. He patronised the Tamil poets most liberally 
and three poets, Mudamosiyar of finicceri, ^aiyur (in 
Puram., S. 374), Kuttuvan Kiranar (in Puram., S. 240) 
and OdaikilSr of Turaiyur (in Puram., S. 136) have sung 
his praises as contemporaries. Another poet Karikkanna- 
nar also refers to him in Narrimi, S. 237. Of these, 
Mudamosiyar, who has sung about the Chola king Muditta- 
lai-Ko-Perunarkilli and the Chera sovereign Antuvan 
Oheral, serves as the lateral link to establish the contem- 
poraneity of Aayi Andiran with the rulers mentioned above. 
It must be noted that Aiidiran was an independent sove- 
reign himself like any one of the three Tamil kings of that 
period and that the later literary tradition which assigned 
him a place only amongst the chiefs was due entirely to a 
misreading of the facts of early Tamil History as the 
sequel will show. 

(1) KurufikoL^urj & town sn^ntlouctl 5n the works may probakly 

be this (iity. It may havs been so caiisU to distinguish it from Perufika^yur, 
another name for UiaijflT, the capital of tbo Ohaiaa. 
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Before passing on lo the fourth generation I have 
to observe that the detailed information about the three 
generations we have already dealt with have been gathered 
mostly from the references by later poets. In this I have 
generally refrained from bringing in the references by such 
poets as come after Karilml the Great. This, I trust, 
has saved the Tables from the inclusion of any dubious 
material. I have largely drawn on one of the Pre-Karik&l 
poets, Paranar, and utilized his information for the con- 
struction of the earliest genealogies in each line. Though 
this must have contributed to some extent to the accuracy 
of the data handled, 1 am aware that absolute certainty 
which can proceed only from contemporary references can 
hardly be claimed for the first three generations. Still 
as far as the Chola line is concerned, I have not the least 
apprehension that future researches would in any manner 
unsettle the order of succession herein indicated. But that 
however is not the case with the first names that appear 
in the Paia^iya and the Ohera dynasties of sovereigns. 
They might bo shifted, if at aU, a generation or two earlier". 
The Pandiya king of Korkai, whom I have taken as Nedun- 
celiyan I, is placed in the third generation on the 
strength of the reference by poet Peralavayar, who 
belongs to the fourth. It is quite likely that Pgralavayar 
may have been a contemporary of Nedunceliyan I and 
his immediate successor. Still if the poet’s reference to 
the conqueror of Kudal were token as bearing upon a past 
event, there is no reason why that sovereign should be made 
the imlmediate predecessci; of the second Pandiya king in the 
line. The conquest of Kudal might be supposed to have 
been effected a few goncralious earlier. Both Kapilar 
and Paranar, who allude to Akutai, the previous occupailt 
of Kudal, being later poets do not help us in definitely 
fixing Alcutai’s or Korkai Paij^diyan’s time; nor does 
Vellerukldlaiyar who sin^s of Ewi I, AJkutai’s opponent, 
in any way serve our purpose, for that poetess 
stands isolated, with absolutely no connection "with 
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any of tlie other personages in the Tables, la 
these circumstances I had to bring in other consi- 
derations to settle the place of the first Pandiya Idng. Prom 
the Tables one -will see that the third, the fifth and the 
seventh Pandiyans go under the same name, Nedunoeliyan, 
There would be some appropriateness then I thought of 
the first place going to a NeduneeHyan, the individual 
whose achievement alone has given rise to that distinctive 
Pandiya name. Nedunceliyan II, the third in the 
Pandiya line, otherwise Imown as Pasumpfin-Pandiyan 
fought with Evvi II, while Korkai Pandiyan's opponent 
Akutai seeans to have killed Evvi I, probably the grand- 
'fatKer of the previous Evvi. Facts such as these, though 
not of much decisiveness in themselves, have weighed 
with me in giving the conqueror of Kudal his presenfplaoe 
in the Tables. This arrangement further brings him 
closer to poet Peralavayar, and no useful purpose would 
be served by shifting the incident referred to by that poet 
to a remoter antiquity than is justifiable by attendant 
circumstances. The place of the second Pandiya king, Pfltap- 
pandiyan, the conqueror of Ollaiyur, being definitely fixed, 
the shifting of the conqueror of Kudal to a higher antiquity 
only tends to create a gap between himself and the second 
Pai^diyan m the line, a gap which certainly cannot be filled 
in by any of the Pandiyans knoAvn to us from literature. 
Thus, instead of leaving the first Paudiyau, the conqueror 
of Kudal, disconnected with the Tables, I have taken the 
only legitimate course open to me of placing hftm as the 
immediate predecessor of Putappandiyan. Furthermore, 
there occur events in the next generation which add to 
the reasonableness of tliis arrangement. Still for purposes 
of scientific certainty, which I confess has not been attained 
in this instance, I may leave tlio question open for future 
rosoaroh to decide, though the chances of any variation, I 
should think, appear to he very little. 

In the Ohera line, however, the first sovereign the 
.conqueror of Karuvur is no better than a hypothetical 
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iuBcrtioii, The poet Nariveruttalaiyar who celebrates him 
does not tune Ms lyre to sing of any other sovereign in 
th# Tables. He too stands isolated, and hence his king 
and himself njight brook a shifting. I have, however, 
already explained the reasons which have led me to assign 
him his present place in the Tables. Here too I cannot 
hut leave the question open and shall be the last to claim 
any absolute accuracy for the disposition I have made. 
It is only on account of the extreme pau'^ity of literary evi- 
dence that I have been thus compelled to leave thi.s matter 
in .somo uncertainty. Still in constnicling a system of 
Tables which must stand criticism and be ahsolntely 
reliable I cannot hide from myself, still less from 
my readers, the fact that complete certitude has 
not been attained as regards the position of the first Chera 
sovereign in the line. It is quite possible that further 
research may throw some light into a region where we 
have now to grope our way with uncertain steps. To 
mark, however, this want of scientific certainty, I have 
adopted the expedient of enclosing this king’s name in the 
Tables in square brackets and expect my readers to take it 
with the reservation herem indicated. As for the seven 
generations that folloiv the very fact that they have been 
arranged on testimony Avholly contemporary should invest 
them with as much exactitude and certainty as are possible 
in the valuation and use of literary materials. From 
the great cave bestowed ou their arrangoment I feel con- 
vinced that the Tables are reliable and will stand the test 
of any fair criticism. In onr progress through them we 
can plant our stops securoly on solid ground and feel that 
we are not in a dark and uncertain region. 

2\). The liiioar links connecting +he third generation 

with the fourth are supplied by two 
The link-names. poets,^ Kalaltalaijmr and MudamSsiyar 

of Enicceri. Kalattalaiyar, as a contemporary, sings of 
the next Chola sovereign in the line, Yelpah-ta^akkai- 
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Peruviral-Kilji, Kill i, the great hero with many javelins 
in his hands. Mndamosiyar seems connected with M5si- 
kiranar, a poet who sings of Aayi in the generation after 
the next. The latter poet was in all probability the son 
of Mndamosiyar with Lis fatlier’s name prefixed to his. 
Some are inclined to construe hloslldranar as Kiranar of 
Mo^i, a town.* I am not at all disposed to take that view of 
the matter. Then, as now, the practice in the Tamil land 
seems to Lave been to prefix tlie father’s name to the son’s. 
Thiis Mosi Kiranar should be taken as Kiranar, the son of 
Mosi, ITntil other evidences of a more compelling nature 
turn up, this I think is the only feasible method of interpret- 
ation. Roth Mndamosiyar and Mosi Kiranar appear a 
generation apart and this fact naturally suggests the rela- 
tionship stated above. Even if our readers are still disposed 
to consider this suggested link unsatisfactory, the secure link 
of Kalattalaiyar should commend itself as unimpeachable. 
The poet Peralavayar, who refers to the conquest of 
Kfidal, appears as a contemporary poet of Piitappandiyan, 
the second in the Pandiya line of kings. This fact too pro- 
vides an additional means of connection. As regards the 
Chora genealogy the account of relationship given by the 
redactor of PatirruppatUi has been followed and I see no 

(1) The editor of AganiivMrv, conTrrts MosikXraiisr into Mosikkaiaiyaiiar 
and assigua the poet to a town Mfislhkarai. The editor of Narrimm, while 
admitting IV^^kuan as Klran of Musi, a town, furnishes another bit of 

information that the poat ia in other places called Padumarrflr Mosiiiran, a 

fircumstauce which hardly hoars out the view of' construing Mdsi, as 
n tow name. In his notes on another poet Mosi Kannattanar the 
latter editor mentions Mosippatti in Tiruppm-apam Taluq and Mnsnlcudi in 
faramakmU Taluq as helping the ideatillcation of the poet’s Tillage, 
ft is clear that, in their efforts to clear up tho mystery of a personal 
iianio, tlie84' editors haTO only added to the uncertainty on hand tho 
uncertainties attendant on the Identification of a place 1 Pinattur Nfirayana* 
swami Aiyar, the editor of Na[rimi, forgetting for the nonce that Wnja - 
inusiyar had a definite village and district assigned to him, — foi* that poet is 
reported to have belonged to Bnieceri, in the District UEaiyQt— tries to transport 
him to any one of the high^jr doubtful modern villages Mdsippatti or Mdsuk- 
ku^i. Such identification of places offhand ^on the strength of mere 
tanty in sound,, which is generally in vogue, cannot he too strongly 
deprecated. The aneient geography of Taniilagam should form a separata 
study by itself to yield any positive results. 
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reason lo deviate from it. The details as can be gathered 
from that work tally beautifully witli the facts ■other'wise 
brought on the Tables. This will bo made clear as we 
proceed further. 

THE FOUETH GENERATION. 

V el-pah-tadaickai-Peiiuvihal-Killi Period. 

30. The relationship between Mu(ilittalai-Ko-Peru- 
uarkilli and Vel-pah-tadakkai-Peru- 
Tiw Ohoia line; viral-KilU is nowhere even hinted at; 
peravirai-Kim _ still it may bo presumed that the latter 
was the sou of the former. Vel- 
pnh-tadakkai-Poruviral-Killi, who may be supposed to 
have succeeded his father on the U ra^^ ur throne had io 
meet with an early death. Himself and one Chora king 
Ne^uiicheralatan, presumably Imaiyavaramban’- Nedun- 
eheralatan of later day nomenclature, met in a field of 
battle and in the fierce conflict that ensued both of them 

(1) It would lio iutereatan^ to tiace the history of this name ‘Imaira- 
vaiomhan’, which does not find a place in auj of the four primary works 
wo are handling, nor even in the body of the secondary work Patiriuppattv. 
In the portion of the latter work devoted to this king, known as the "Second 
Ten” ho is invariably refened to as ‘‘Neduficheralatan’ or ‘dheralatan’. 
However, in the first vorao, the poet in eulogizing the king’s victory over the 
‘Kodamha’ tribes introdnees a simile that the toed encountered by him were 
considered the front-rank heroes among the rulers of countries extending from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin., This is a mere poetic hyperbole to heighten 
the heroism of Hedufieheralfitan and depict him as having won his victory 
even against such terrible odds. The verse runs: 

Qeoutt9p cseuiB 

a(^eQQiu/r(B isjris^/a aesrof 
iLiriftiuir ^aimfSiu QuHesta^ u9u)iuii 
Qjseiresr/B Qiun-i—irSeni— 

ut^iSs Si.jpii'Sir Lapmpui 

The Patigam or colophon later on added to this piece, however, stretdies 
the poetic figure to supply biographical matter and attaches the epithet 
Imaiyavaramban to Neduficheralatan. This seems to have been taken up sriU 
later by the author of Ghilappadilcilram and expanded with numerous detaUs 
of imaginary victories over the Aryan kings in North India — a description which 
no historian conversant with the conditions of India at that time would 
even entertain as a serious hypothesis. 
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had to lay down their lives. We do not know with whom re- 
mained the fortunes of the day in this bloody duel. The un- 
happy close of the conflict ending in the death of both the 
combatants was a sufficiently pathetic incident which could 
not but evoke the mournful numbers of two contemporary 
poets, Kalattalaiyar and Paranar. Both bemoan IMs sad 
event in poems of singular beauty and pathos which 
directly touch ohr heart-strings. To have a taste of the 
power and beauty of the Tamil elegiac muse the reader 
slioulcl only attune his mind to the sombre necessities of 
that fateful moment and himself spend a few minutes over 
stanzas 62 and 63 in the Purandnuru collection. The 
unknown collector of Piirandn-uru informs us by an 
appended note that the scene of tliis memorable battle 
was Por, a place somewhere near the upper reaches of the 
Kaviri and on the borders of the Trichinopoly District. 
If so, we have to assume that the jQheras had already begun 
to advance into the Kohgu country and carry out their 
policy of conquest.^ Thq Qholas too seem to have had 
the same objective in view. Naturally enough two such 
powers swooping down on a common prey could not but 
come to grips sooner or later and that happened in the 
battle of Poi', wffiich ended so disastrously to both. 

31. The second Paudiyan, who comes in the Tables is 
Putappandiyan. He is also known as 
Dllpjyur-tanta-Putappandiyan, i.e., 
Putappandiyan who conquered and 
annexed Ollaiyur to his Idugdom. Poet Peralavayar, who 
alludes to the annexation of Eudal by the preceding 
Paudiya king, appears to have been a contemporary of 
Piltappaudiyan, for his poem, composed on. the occasion 
of that monarch’s qneen ascending the funeral pyre of 

(1) The first Obera hing who entered the Kofigu country must be 
TTcliynn Ghcral, the king who is described as /s/r® se^euospfSIuj 
GraiHf the Ohera king who expanded the CihSra dominions. 
PernfiehPralatan, who feU in the battle of Vonni fought with WiTtvai was, 
as suggested previously, TIdiyan Cheral himself, who should thus be supposed to 
have come into the Kofign country, to render that engagement possible. 
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her husband, enables us to definitely fix bis time. Two facts 
are -worthy of notice in respect of this king, first his 
position as the ruler of Kudal was not that of a sovereign 
of a very extensive dominion round about that capital, 
and secondly that he occupied a rank much inferior to that 
of Titiyan, the Aayi king of Pothiyil and his own contempo- 
rary. Putappandiyan was himself a poet and the testimony 
for the afore-mentioned facts can very easily be drawn 
from one of his verses. Only the reader is expected to 
free his mind of a:Qy prepossessions due to the later tradi- 
tions about the extent and importance of the Madura Power 
and rightly appraise the direct testimony proceeding from' 
the mouth of one of the earliest Pandiya kings. In stanza 
71 of Purandnuru the royal poet conveys his determination 
to overco-mc his enemy kings and expresses the strength 
of his resolution in an oath as was quite usual with the 
old-time warriors : 

Lbi—iBes^p SSssr^ UiL-tBxir af^eir/i 
fEnSsar 

Ou(rq^s> Otoswi-' eueuemsr 
luirirLD irecpjs priSp QpQinr 
i—EuiruLipmi snQmr ^u9p Spisp 
Quam (i^ems esSeiieSsPidi i3iffs 
eapeifiSso ^Siuir «u^i9 esreamjiuppip 
P/DesB Q«O/r06i/&ar wirC-of. Qpsnp^ffispi 
QLoeSGarei) Q^iuQp LDfSLfiSfp 

ensusmtu emaiuiSp 

Quiriuiun lUiremir-ysinLDiup (Ssruttrsir 
LoretJ^pi LDshQeinS «OiriEsa>piLj (jjasinir^ir 
eoikpieui^ ^irppjgps iurp 
Qa/^Qm eBiuixs^ (yiefruut-.Li iSpQ^iw 
smrQuir esrs^iSp QseSQirnQ meoip 
efioirdserR u>S^ves>s iBQ^iSiuir O^eirQf^ 

LOaOTLJSStp SIT ^piEp 

QpmLjeO'k Esneue^ O^f^utSpir 
€U^Lj90iB ^ira/fQeir utr^iu/rew i9piQdi‘ 

’—Puram,, S. 71. 


C— IS 
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Tn this stanza what interests ns more than the many 
evils which the furious monarch calls down on himself in 
the event of his not fighting his enemies to the finish and 
overcoming' them is the manner in which he refers to a 
number of rulers, all perhaps not above the rank of a 
chieftain, as his friends and compeers. It is clear that at 
least some of these companions of Putappaii(Iiyan were 
then hidependent chiefs ruling over different states near 
the basin of the river If these had been merely 

his tributary chiefs, his reference to them would have been 
pitched ill a different key. The existence of a number of 
small independent states scattered about Kudal does in 
no way justify the assumption of an extensive Ku^al king- 
dom covering the entire Yaigai basin at that early time. 
Though the Pandiya king Nedunter-Celiyan of Korkai 
might be supposed to have become the master of a fairly 
extensive state in the vicinity of Kudal, he should not be 
considered as having conquered the whole country on 
either bank of the river Vaigai. He conquered the Kudal 
principality and left it for a branch of his family as a 
nucleus for further expansion. His successor had stiU to 
meet the implacable enmity of the other kings and 
face them in battle to keep possession of the new acquisi- 
tion. Putappandiyan had to make common cause with a 
number of neighbouring cbieftaiiis, till he felt himself 
secure from the attacks of such enemy Icings. Such facts as 
these should give us an idea of the modest dimeusious of 
the Kudal kingdom annexed to Korkai. In another poem 
of his {Agam., S. 25) appear the following significant 
lines; 

“ euQ^eun- euirf^ Quirkier 

Quir^ii^p Quiretiii(Spirp 

aftsarmStstif spim^A 

tu^tSiu sit pi S^/rCov” 

In these lines the royal poet expresses his great 
respect towards Titiyan, the Aayi king of Pothiyil and 
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coaveya also in a way his estimate of the latter's 
status as the ruler of an extensive mountain- 
dominion. A lady -love bewailing the separation of 
a lover is generally made by the Tamil poets — and 
it seems almost a convention with most of them — to 
describe the lover as having gone beyond the farthest 
comer of the Tamil land known to her. Titiyan's domi- 
nions being taken here as the utmost stretch beyond which 
the heroine could not transport her lover, even in her 
imagination, it is but reasonable to conclude that the 
Pothiyil dominions then served as the ultima tlmle for 
marking the distant wanderings of the absent lover. The 
extensiveness of the Pothiyil kingdom need not, however, 
be based upon this literary argument alone, which may 
not be convincing to the general reader, not familiar with 
the conventions of the Tamil poets. The significant 
descriptive phrase ‘Pothiyilcelvan’ (Quir^ii9p 
the prosperous lord of Pothiyil — confess the trans- 
lation does not convey half the expressive strength of the 
original — ^proceeding from a royal poet of Pfitappandiyan’s 
standing and pedigree is the strongest and the most 
unexceptionable evidence to establish the higher status 
and consequently the larger dooninion of the Aayi 
king Titiyan of that period. I am all the more inclined 
to emphasise this aspect, because distance of time and 
intervening historical accidents have now prevented 
posterity from appreciating the greatness and independence 
of the Aayi Idngs of those early days. In the works of 
later commentators and''scholars the Aayi kings have not 
only been described as the rulers of a petty hill-state but 
have been degraded to the position of mere chiefs and 
dependents on any one of the Tamil triumvirates. At any 
rate, this specific reference of Ollaiyvir-tanta-Putap- 
pandiyan is not at all consistent with such a view. It 
establishes in the clearest manner the independence of the 
Aayi kipgs of the south thid a greater testimony than this, 
proceeding as it does from the month of a rival sovereign, 
few will be inclined to demand. StiU to clinch this infer- 
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eiiee I draw the reader’s attention to the following words 
of a contemporary poet MnclaandBiyar of Eniooeri in Pwcm,, 
S. 128, 

** luirjifiu Lbssii^jSsu^ Quir^iB 

eiir0LDseir (^£uS evrenec^ 
i3®Q,x(ip La^esrir (^jpisQeoir 

If the Aayi king had been merely a petty chieftain de- 
pendent on any one of the Tamil king’s of that time, surely 
the podt would not have sung in this strain. These lines 
then should suffice to place the independence of the Aayi 
kings beyond any reasonable doubt. 

32. The Cher a line had three sovereigns for this 
period. Of these Celva-Kadunko was 
not so famous for his war-like qualities 
as for the gentler virtues which made 
him a great patron of the poets. He 
was noted for unstinted munificence and 
reported to have made a present of the 
town Okandur, not yet identified, to some 
unknown person, Paranar, who sings 
of him, sings also of Nedunchera- 
latan. Neduncheralatan, the so-called Imaiyavaramban, 
and his brother Palyanai-Cel-Kelu-Kuttuvan,^ Kuttuvan, 
‘the possessor of battalions of elephants’ were great 
warriors. The former had extended the Ohera dominions 
to the confines of the Ayiri mountain, north, of the southern 

(1) The meaning of the phiase UT^eiTffQ^m In the apparently 
giguifieaiit title of the Ob§ra king eanuot ISh clearly made out. The later 
meaninga of cloud, thunder and sky givou in the Tamil Lexicon and the 
Sanffam Dictionary are ohvioualy InappUcable here. However from the follow- 
ing linea of atanza 323 of AyanUnUru. 

ueOefULieo GwiuuuS eo®i6Sfi 

^ajit^eirg! OfeoeSesris) sS>uu sutresr^^ 

a^UL\p^ qiuCoSC, 

we may infer that 0#^ meana a drove or row of elei)hant8. Bef erring 
to a moving column of the animala it -may be conneeted with the verbal root 
to go. It la alao highly piobaMe that the worda and Qa^eiwm 

which at preaeut mean wealth generally must be traced to this poaseasion of 
ela^hmta as fumlafaing a concrete standard of wealth in ancient timea. 


(1) Oelva-Kadun- 
Ico-AU Atan (alias) 
ahndcaf!!IIll • ttincl- 
ya-celva - Kadunko, 
(alias) Hantaran- 
Focaiyan-Sodunko. 

(2) Eudakko-He- 
dukcheralataa. 

(3) Falyanai- 
Oel-Eelu-Euttuvan 
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liorder of Tujiitiadu and seems to have fought some battles 
\vith the Aryan kings beyond that limit. The redactor of 
Paiirmppattu gives a graphic account of how l^edufi- 
^chel5a^atan punished some Yavanas or Greeks by 
' pinioning their arms behind their hacks and pouring ghee 
over their heads as a mark of disgrace. "What those 
Yavanas were guilty of to deserve this humiliation we axe 
not informed of. The account, however, is too circum- 
stantial to be dismissed as a concoction. Assuming it as 
|a historical fact it strengthens the hypothesis of a Greek 
’colony'^ in the West Coast at that lime. The Periplus of 
the Erythram Sea mentions a place called Byzantium to 
the north of Tyndis, Naura, and the White Islands in the 
West Coast of the Peninsula. It may have been the Greek 
colony, some of whose citizens were thus openly disgraced 
according to Paiirruppattu. Probably owing to the 
chastisement administered by Neduncheralatan, the colony 
must have declined and by the time of Ptolemy disappeared 
altogether, for the latter has absolutely nothing to say 
regarding it. This conqueror, as we have already poiated 
out, had to meet with his equal in the Ohola monarch Vel- 
pah-tadakkai-Peruvirarlrilli and also his end in the field 
of battle. His brother Palyrmai-Cel-Kelu-Ku'ttuvan, 
first appears to have conquered Umparkadu (literally the 
Elephant Forest) and gained a permanent fooling in the 
Kohgu country. Although we have no means of definitely 
identifying this territory, we may take it as the borderland 
of the Coimbatore District adjoining the present Anaimalai 
Hills. Probably by ■'this conquest of the Elephant 
tracts he may have secured the honorific addition 
to the general name ‘Hultuvan’ to distinguish him 
from the other Kuttuva rulers of that time. I 


(1) Prof, Dubieuil wauts to make out that the Tctajile of Aagoetus 
vas a temple dedicated to Agaet^al What a dielacatioii of South Indian 
Ohrauology! Compaie iu this /oiinoction the following finding of A. C. 
Haddon: “Palilnva or Paitlilaiis of Persia, and Yavana or Astatic Oroehs 
« settled in Western. India about this time (middle of second ceaturjr, B.C.) 
Wandfringg o^ Peoples, p. S8. 
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have my o'wn doubts whether this qualifyiug adjuuot 
‘Palyauai-oel-kelu’ did not supply the cue for the coinage 
of a later myth that that sovereign brought the waters of 
the eastern and western seas in one day to his capital 
by means of his elephants posted in a oontinnous line from 
the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. Poetic exaggera- 
tion notwithstanding, there need scarcely be any doubt 
that by the conquest of the ‘Elephant country’ or forest, 
this Icing" was in a position to bnhg into the field more of 
these ponderous pachyderms than any of his rival Miigs. 
Poet Palai Kautam an ar, who eulogizes this Mug in Patir- 
ruppattu, gives him credit for having subjugated the whole 
of Kongunadu. From poet Ammuvanar’s' verse 
{Narrmai, S. 395) we learn that Mandai, a town in the 
West Coast, was then in the possession of the Ohera kings. 
Whether Mandagara of the Periplm in the Pirate Coast 
■ in South Konkau could be identified with this town should 
be looked into. 


rhe cmeftains. 


33. Aayi Titiyan I, the king of Pothiyil, should be 
considered as the successor of Aayi 
Andiran of the previous generation. 
Strictly speaking his true place is not among the chiefs 
but amongst the other sovereigns of that period. Since, 
however, his dynasty comes to a close a generation hence, he 
has not been given a more prominent place in the Tables. 
In Agam., S, 322, poet Paranar refers to this ruler and his 
Pothiyil kingdom. A number of chiefs, such as And of 
the Kudirai Hill, Pari of the Pg,rambu HiU, Ori of the 
KolH Mount, and Eari of Muljur appear in this generation. 
All these forest chiefs should be located near the northern 
borders of the Kongu country which included in its extent 
the southern corner of Mysore and a part of the Salem Dis- 
trict. Of these, Pari and Ori seem to have been defeated 
and killed in this generation. And hy the next, sundry 
other forest powers go out of existence. It was by the 
vigour, military skill, the land-grabbing tendency and ambi- 
tion of the Ohera sovereigns, that the northern boundary 
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of iheir dominions was pnslied still fnrtlier north, to the 
basin of the Palar river. 

Poets Paranar and Kapilar form the linear links con- 
Link-namoB. nectiiig this generation with the next. 

THE FIFTH GENEEATION. 

UEUVA-PAH-TEB-lLAKCBDOENiri PBMOD, 

34. After the death of VSl-pah-ta^akkai-Peruviral- 
killi, the throne of Uraiyur had to pass 
TTniva-pah-ter- Uaa- through a orisis. That sanguinary 
cedcenni. engagement at Por in which Vel-pah- 

tadakkai-Peruviral-killi lost his life must have con- 
siderably shaken the military power and prestige of 
th,e Efli family. There should have been none in 
that line to succeed the ill-fated sovereign immediately 
and bear the burdens of an expanding monarchy. Hruva- 
pah-ter-IJancedcenni, dias Neytalankanal Ilahee^cenui, 
alias CheruppaiL-Yerinta-Ilancedcenni, being a scion of the 
northern branch, was then in charge of the coast country 
of the Oholas. I have already suggested that he 
should be considered as the son of Karikal I alias 
Peruonpuncenni. He was a great warrior and had 
already won his spurs in the battle of Ceruppali. He 
had an army behind him to back up his claims. He seems 
to have ascended the Chola throne at TJraiyur and by that 
act paved the way in times to come for much bitterness of 
feeling and animosity and sometimes even open conflict 
between the Killi and the Genni branches of that family. 
Though Ilancedcenni, by his superior might and general- 
ship, kept down the forces of disorder, in his lifetime, those 
appear to have flamed out into open violence at the time of 
his death and effectively stayed the chances of his son 
Karikalan 11 quietly succeeding him on the Uraiyur 
throne. This will be noticed later on. 

This sovereign appears in literature under many 
different names and considera(tioi>s of order, simplicity 
and consistency demand that they should be taken as refer- 
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ring to one and the same individual and no more. During 
the time of Karikalan I, the great Oenni, his son should 
naurally be expected to be known as Ilancedcenni, the 
young Cenni, who as heir-apparent was ruling a distant 
province. I have interpreted the word‘(j^j^> in the same 
Cedcenni in the light of the political circumstances 
obtaining at the time; but the term may mean also ‘noble.’' 
He was also called Neytalankanal Ilancedcenni, because 
he was in charge of that maritime district, noted by Pto- 
lemy as ‘Paralia of the Soretai’. His cbnquest of a 
northern hill fort and his victory over a forest chieftain 
presiimably gained for him the additional title Cerup- 
paali-Yerinta-Ilancedccnni. He should have been a season- 
ed warrior and pretty well-advanced in years when he 
succeeded the ill-starred Killi of TTraiyur. For an account 
of this sovereign’s character and acts readers are refer- 
red to the poems of the contemporary poets noted in the 
Tables. 


35. In this generation appears one of the greatest 
The Pandiya line; warriors of the Pan^ya line. It is no 
FaBumpim-Panaiyan doubl by a strange irony of circum- 

(aUa^) pannadu- still greater predecessor and founder of 
(S^f^v^Khaiain- Kudal line, should happen to be 
haninra-Pandiyan. buried SO deep in the stray references 
of the texts as to escape the notice of the casual reader. By 
a still stranger irony the ‘common herd’ of the later Pan^L- 
ya kings have thrown into the shade the earlier heroes 

It 

,^the real builders of the Pandiya greatness — and have 
secured from posterity a larger share of its attention. We 
have to console ourselves with the reflection that time 


has swallowed up and swallows still many greater names 
than these. The Eaacidiyan of Korkai, NednnoeliyaaDf*^ 


(1) Poet Kapilar uses Q^(B, a variant of this word, in the line “jiirt 
6sSiuir2BsTs(is=LLL^(j^mQ^ rrQw" {Imam., 8. 201), in the eense 'noble*. The 
ideis, fciy/t, Mile, etc., must have evolved suheequently from the iiritial physical 
conception of distance. 
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and Pastiinpun Pandiyan or Nedunceliyan II have, 
to all intents and purposes, become mere shadowy 
figures and have almost lost their place amongst the his- 
torical Pandiyan s of this famous line. Still patient researeli 
in th,e archives of ancient literary remains has enabled us 
to exhume and resuscitate these heroes of antiquity from 
their undeserved oblivion and bring’ them once more before 
the foot-lig’hts of the Pandiya history. The name of this 
great conqueror, Pasumpun Pandiyan, is as usual merely 
a descriptive one. It imports ‘Pandiyan, the be-jewelled’. 
Although, this was a common enough epithet iii the mouths 
of all the Tamil poets of that time, I find that in the usage 
of the earliest of that early band of poets th|e name 
seems to have been invariably used to denote this parti- 
cular Pandiyan of that line and none other. Invariable usage 
has converted this general name into a proper one and 
I believe we have no right at this distance of time to try 
to translate that name and make it generic. This parti- 
cular Paiidiyan has been ignored by posterity not only by 
what appeared to them a generic title hut by a medley 
of other names under which he appears in literature. By 
his victory over the Aayi king and the Kongu people and 
the consequent annexation of their territories to his domi- 
nion, he was known as Paimadu-tanta-Pandiyan {udr^Q 
uireati^iufk') or tho P&ndiyan who conquered and 
annexed many nadus (Agatn., S. 253). This name was later 
on converted into what they considered a more dignified 
form Mlam-taru-Tiruvil-Pandiyan, a name, which, with all 
its different phraseology, conveys the same meaning as 
the previous one {Agam., S. 338 and Piiram., S. 76). Since by 
these victories of his the Pandiya dominion till then com 
fined to the coast of the Hastern Sea was extended to tile 
very rim of the Arabian Sea in the West, he came to be 
justly imown as Vadimbu-alamba-Ninra-Pandiyan or the 
Pandiyan who so extended his kingdom as to be literally 
washed by the two seas. To celebrate this stroke of rare 
good fortune he is said to have celebrated a sea-festival 
0—16 , 
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on a grand scale (vide Purcm., S. 9). Naturally enough 
these different names scattered throughout later literature 
presented a puzzle to still later generations who were thus 
prevented from asorihing the various names to one his- 
torical character. The tangle thus created is however 
straightened hy a careful collation and comparison of the 
texts of the most ancient poets. From them all one his- 
torical figure stands out clearly and rivets our atten- 
tion. In all probability Pasumpup Pandiyan may have 
been the grandson of the conqueror of Kudal and the son 
of Ollaiyur-tanta-Puta-Pandiyan, his predecessor.’^ 

Immediately after his succession to the throne, he 
turned his attention to the north of Kudal and found Evvi 
IT blocking his expansion in that direction. Evidently 
Akutai’s victory over Bwi I, presumably the grandfather 
of Ewi n, did not lead to any annexation of Ewi’s 
territory to the Kudal kingdom. The lines of Parapar : 

luirj^eiof ldjdiQ Qi^Qeatrm 

aiiriuaiir Oevei/dS Giua/sJr QihoiwiT 

Qis@iSi—iii s=inu^fe usu^^lL. Oij/r 0 ®p 6 fl 
jTiflLDsar euirtSi jririmaetar 

— Agam., S. 266. 

convey that Ewi H was defeated hy Pasnmpun Pandiyan 
and probably also brought under subjection. Then the 
king turned his attention to the great western kingdom, 

(1) I asBume tWs relaUonahip by the following topograpliieal facts. 
IncmeAiately after his conquest of the Aayi or Pothiyil dominlou Pasuni' 
pfln. F&qdiyan appears to have renamed one ancient city of that Idngdom, 
now situated in the Tdvalai Talnq of the rPravancore State and jnst neat 
the foot of the Ghats as AlagiapandiyanSr or Alagiapandiyapumm. In audent 
documents I understand that the name of this town appears as 
Ghrdrp jijtfiQiuiJireAip-ujLiinji, Atiyau was the Aayi hdng at that time, 
who had been conquered by this Ponmyan, and I dnd the redtation of the 
name in the documents true and appropriate enough. Pbe names PasumpSn 
Pandiyan and Alagiapandiyan almost mean the same thing. What strikes 
me as peculiarly siguidcant is the erdsteuce of another town with a roek-eut 
temple, just three or four miles to the south, Puji^dngi by name, the head- 
quarters of the taluq. Probably after the conquest Pasumpiin Panpynn 
founded this town in memory of hie father Pdta-Pandiyan. These facts 
predispose me to assume OUaiyOr-tanta-Puta-Pk^iyan as the father of .the 
great conqueroT of Potbiyii. 
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tlio Aayi territory of Polliiyil. He made no delay in in- 
vading and permanently occupying it, Paranar describes 
graphically how the victorious flags borne on the hacks 
of the elephant-troops of the Pandiya king waved over the 
Pothiyil hills. Here are the lines: — 

‘'isoDSFtSsiBifiu u^iuira lu^ssir 

Qasiretrp su^oj/ru uiumQjsQ^ ueieSsir 
Gsuiaens Qeupusui QuireBiu 

eS^Qs(^ pirSssTU uoru^y^LL Uirean^iu^ 
tS&flpmfl QsuiiQlxnis). sQuui siraarsDir." 

— Agam., S. 162. 

No doubt the description appears incidentally in the 
stanza; but I have little doubt that it refers to the down- 
fall of the Aayi house in the south Atiyan thereafter 
became a tributary chief of the Kiidal king and had to take 
command of his forces against the Kongu people. Since 
before this memorable victory tlie Aayi kingdom extended 
up to the southern borders of Coimbatore, it effectively 
blocked the way of the king of Kudal in gaining access to 
the Kongu land. But Pasumpmi Pandiyan’s success 
against the Pothiyil king opened a ready means of 
approach to the coveted region and no sooner was Pothiyil 
occupied than we find him carrying the war into the heart 
of the Kongu country. Stanza 393 in Kunmtogai by poet 
Paranar has reference to this war: 

*%(u/00LDeo/r.E Qsir<ssip 
iMiuikStu i^iri—€u^ BsiQeu lueoGir 
Gsirffi (suiansu upipSsou 
uorii^il. uireiunq-ajm ^Ssarai «o^'Se9r 
aflrflO(2?® uiln. ^irmmp 
QoJTeiBjp'eiiTcl. QsirAs iririruiSispui QuSQjS.” 

Though Aayi Atiyan fell in this battle, the Kongu war 
must have been prosecuted with considerable vigour a'nd 
brought in some fresh addition of territory to th,e Kudal 
kingdom. The verses of Nakkirar, a later poet though, 
may be taken as decisive on that point. He says : 
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" wiTLjru u/^p Q^irims (Sjriri—i^ 

_ . * • • » M 

U3rLIi^t^ U/rS337if lUfiSr 


Agam., S. 253, 


By a vigorous policy of expansion Pasumpnn Pan^iyan 
broug’ht the limited kingdom, of Khdal— for we know how 
modest its extent was at the time of Ollaiyiir-tanta-Puta- 
Pandiyan — to embrace the whole of the central and south 
Travancore. Naturally enough this expansion of the 
Pandiya kingdom from the eastern sea to the western 
should come to be looked upon as the finest feat of arms 
by the later Pan(Jiyans and its protagonist was since given 
by them the honoured surname ‘Nilam-laru-tiruvil Nedi- 
yon’, i.e., the king Neduneeliyan who conquered and 
annexed many territories to the Pandiya kingdom. 


36. Three Chera sovereigns appear in this genera- 
tion. Of these, Kuttuvan Irumporai, 
The ohera line: ruling at Karuvur, extended the Ohera 
pOTaif’(^asT kingdom by the conquest of north Kohgu. 
cier^ 'While Pasumpun Pandiyan swept away 

Yerinta-Perunciierai- Atiyan of the south, this Ohera king 
i^^rai. jjjg army north and conquered Taka- 

Nannudi-oiierai. dur, the Seat of another branch of the 
kitiya same Aayi family. Two poets, Mp§i.. 

Kuttuvan. Kiranar and Arisil Kilar, have sung 

about this victory of Takadur. The 
other two Ohera kings, the sons of Ned^ufioheralatan, must 
have been ruling over the coastal region extending north 
from ICuUanadu. Kalahkayklraiwi Narmudi-Oheral had 
to re-conquer Pulinadu from Nannan II and thus gave 
that northern power its final quietus. Vel-Keki-Kuttuvan 
had also to complete the work of his father in fighting the 
Kadamba tribes, who had been giving much trouble by their 
piracies. Poet Paranar has composed the “Fifth, Ten” 
in Patii’ruppattu to celebrate the victories of this, hero. 
There is absolutely nothing in Paraiiar’s account of this 
king which could justify the identification of this character 
with Cenku’ttnvan Chera, the hero of CUappadiha/irtmif 
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a work of Jiatcr clays. To the achievements of this king 
narrated by the poet, the editor of Patij-ruppattu adds a 
few more in his poetic summary called ‘Patigam’, The 
siege of Idnmhil and the conquest of Viyalur 
and Kodukur may be allowed as actual occurrences in 
the life-time of a war-like king.^ But along with this enu- 
meration is introduced the historically impossible feat of 
the king’s incursions into North India, all for fetching 
a piece of stone from the Himalayas for the efingy of the 
“Chaste Wife’’ deified. This entry is flagrantly apo- 
cryphal and the problem presented for solution is not to 
find out the grain of historical truth it may contain but 
to determine its relation to the CilappacHMram story. 
Did this supply the suggestion for the later account in 
CilappadiJcaram or was it inserted in Patirnippatlu 
after the composition of that epic to add some authenti- 
city to its narration? The question cannot be confidently 
answered either was just now. In any case, the sooner 
we give up the practice of ajipealing to the highly imagi- 
native poems, CilappadihdraM and Manimekalai for 
facts of ancient Tamil history, the better it is for sound 
research. 


The OUeftalus. 


37. Among the chiefs, Ewi II and Aayi Atiyan have 
already been mentioned in connection 
with Pasumpun Pandiyan. They call 
for no further remarks here. Elini, ■who belonged to the 
Atiyar family, a branch of the Aayi kings of the south, 


(1) The 'Patigara’ in Piitirruppattu is rcspousihlc for these details. 

(3) It docs not fliul a jilace in VPl-Kc]ii Kuttuvan's biography. Nor 
rlo the gencnlugUs of tiiis hi.-<torieal charaetur and of the epic character, 
(’eutut tuvan, agree in fiie least. Arioidiug to the Faiirruppatlu veiaion 
Vel-Kelu-Kuttuvan^\aa the son of NedunchPralatan and hfanakknii, s ChSJa 
princess. Adiyarkkitnalllr, the commentator of Cilappadiknram, says ho 
nos the son of Nedu&ciicraliitau and Narconai, the daugiiter of ^aQtpireifl 

^iruSpQp^Uifl i.e., a^eiuu & Qpit g)«r(g(?flrtl 

OafearssP. Thns the two Kuttavairs had two diifeieirt mothers, unless 
we take ‘Manakilii’ and ‘Narconai’ as referring to one queen. Purther, 
their identification wtll scarcely fit in with the facts of contemporary Chdla 
history. If Cefiku{tuvan, i.e., V81-Keluttuvan by the hypothesis, 
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sGoms to have been killed by th,e Chera king PeruhcheraJ 
Irumporai and his kingdom annexed. Nannan II, pro- 
bably a grandson of Namian I, was defeated and sent into 
exile by Kalahkaykkaiini Narmudi-Oheral. Thus was 
Pulinadu, the coastal region which, extended north up to 
Tulunadu, finally annexed to the Chera dominion. Perunajli, 
the king of Kandiram, — a place probably situated about the 
Sattimangalam Pass leading from the Mysore plateau into 
Coimbatore — appears to have been praised for Hberal 
gifts by, among other poets, one Kakkai Patiniyar Nac- 
cellaiyar. The poetess’s name received the aiTignlgr 
addition Kcikkaipdfiui from the accident of her men- 
tioning in a verse the crow’s cry as a prognostication of 
a guest’s arrival! Another important circumstance which 
I cannot but notice with reference to this poetess is that 
one of her beautiful similes appears to have been bor- 
rowed by a later and greater genius and set in his justly 
celebrated work. I refer to the famous author of Kural 
The original of the fine couplet, 

ffssr^ Qutq^^P Quifl^ajigis 
^ir&j(S(^ Q<arssri(S^iLi_ 

is doubtless contained in the last line of tlie following 
stanza : 

isjruiQu(j^A iSjniu/r QmmQ^eiiir 

Qfieirif^ ui 0 ikSidr Qp^Qiuirefr ^jpieu^ 

uesiL-iuj^i^ LDir^m Qesrm^ueiir Oi-p 
Lasart—u^irs (^saL^iifiesr ^u9 ;gpsmL-Qeneir 

^®06u«37' luirQ^esr^ , 

QxirearL- eutrQeirir® u(SiS)ea!iru 3 QiSoJinr^ 

Qa^tksmis Qsu(^Siu 
u(3LDSeir Quiesis sir ^mi re- 

effeirp OuSsosuA pesrCSetr, 

—Purcm., S. 278. 

wore the sou of NavcOnai, the sister of Karikalan the Great, 
he should come in the generation whicli immediately succeeds that of Karlkdlau 
the Great and his father HedufichSralatan shojild appear as Karikalan’s con- 
temporary. But both the Chera kings stand two generations higher up in 
the Tnhles. This fact alone is sutBcient to establish the untenability of identi- 
fying Cefikuttnvan with Vgl-Kelu-Ku{tnyan. 
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The iialtiral setting of the thought and phrasing in 
th,e piece of the ancient authoress and their ethical setting 
in the Rural must settle th,e question of priority. I cannot 
believe that this coincidence is accidental and is an 
instance of ‘great wits jumping together’, Tiruvalluvar 
seems to have taken the gem from the ancient poem and 
given it a finer setting. 

Another chief also, Perumpelcan, the king of 
‘Vaiyavi’, identified with the modern Palney Hills in the 
Madura District, must here be mentioned. He comes into 
prominence in connection with a domestic affair, which 
would not have reached us but for the zealous mediation 
of a number of poets. Perumpekan had a wife named 
Kannaki and after living happily with her for some time 
he seems to have deserted her for some other lover or 
courtesan, who had caught him in her meshes. This mis- 
conduct on Penunpekan’s part brought about an estrange- 
ment between himself and his wife Kannaki and thereafter 
b,e was not even on visiting terms with her. The open 
amours of a ruler like Pekan and his har.sh treatment of 
his spouse must have given rise to much unseemly public 
talk. A number of poets, among whom we find the lead- 
ing poets Paranar and Kapilar, moved by sympathy for 
the injured wife as well as by their affection and regard 
for the reputation of their patron Pekan, came forward 
and exhorted the ruler to receive back Kannaki into his 
favour. Whether the erring king was in any way brought 
to his senses hy this honourable intercession of the poets 
is not known.^ Unlike the later Kapnaki, who is evidently 
a character created to answer a floating tradition, Kam 


(1) This itioident, from a chapter of ancient Tamil history, way in a 
wanner have supplied the initial motif for the CilappaSihSram story of 
later days. Apart fi’om the similarity of the names of the hero and heroiuo 
— Kovalnn being taken as a variant of Ko*valliln, the strong king,— the 
episode of separation between the husband and wife brought about by a 
emirtosau is too striking to be oihitted. Poets get their materials from diverse 
sources and fashion them in many different forms. Take for instance, the 
Timmavnnnl inddont aUaded to in War., S. 216, who can say that it has not 
supplied Ilasgo-A^gal with another striking episode for his story ^ 
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nald, the disconsolate wife of Pekaii, was undoubtedly a 
xoal Mstorieal character who had to suffer the slights and 
hiumiliations heaped on her by an imperious and faithless 
husband and whose sufferings would in time have given 
bii’th to that tradition itself. We are, however, more 
concerned mth Pekan’s time than with his domestic feli- 
cities. That he belonged to this generation need hardly 
be doubted nor is there any scope for shifting Perunalli’s 
time in the tables. Viceikko and Iruiiko Vel, Princes 
of Vicci and Irunko, to whom Kapilar is reported to have 
taken Paid ’s daughters, may belong to this genera- 
tion. So densely, however, has later tradition gathered 
round th,e name of Pari, that it is almost impossible to 
separate fact from fiction in that pathetic story of Pari’s 
downfall and numerous other incidents that followed it. 
The whole must be separately studied and interpreted. 

The personages of this generation are held together 
by the names of Paranar, Perufikunrur 

Xtlnk-nauLdB* . ’ ** 

Kilar, Arisil Kilar, Kapilar, Vanpara- 
nar appearing as the lateral links almost throughout, and 
as a means of linear connection with the next generation, 
we have Peruhkunrur Kilar and Kakkaipatiniyar Nac- 
cellaiyar. With these we have the known relationship 
of TJruva-pah-ter-Ilancedcenni with his son and succes- 
sor Karikalan the Great. 

THE SIXTH GENERATION. 

r 

Kabikalan the Gbeat's Period. 

38. In coming to the time of Karikala Chola the 
Great, we come to a turning point in the 
history of that dynasty. Tradition, 
which is a blind dame at beat if we have 
not the eyes to guide her foot-steps in the proper direc- 
tion, has woven round this grealr figure many legends. It 
has been responsible for many whimsical stories for ex- 
plaining away his strange name. But so far as the second 
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Karikalan is concerned uo mystery need attach to his name. 
He bore it probably because it was his grandfather’s 
name. How entirely baseless is the legend of the ‘burnt 
leg’’ in respect of our great hero needs no further eluci- 
dation. If those fantastic stories should gain in signl- 
£caiiee and relevancy, they have to bo bodilj’- taken and 
grafted on the first Karikalan the ‘{’asuni})un-Cenni’ of 
Paranar’s lines. Since we are aware ihat a good many 
ancient legends^ are etymological at bottom having arisen 
to explain away some name or other, their explanation 
of facts and events cannot for that malt or be convincing. 
Instead of explaining those facts and events, the legends 
themselves owe to them their origin and explanation; 
th,ey arc in short wholly ex post fne^'o and should never 
be mistaken for real explanations. In the present instance, 
the name Karikalan, the origin of which is still wrapped up 
in mystery, must have excited the curiosity of later minds 
and driven them on to coin new and fanciful explanations. 
Setting aside the etymological constructions of Karikalun’s 
name, tradition is strong in maintaining that Ivarikrdan’s 
succession to the throne after his failior’s death did nor 
take place nucoutested. Ho had to face many ene- ' 
mies and got rid of many obstacles from his path. Ijrf"'’ 
this we are assured that he had the strong support of 
Irumpidarttalaiyar, his maternal uncle, who held a high ^ 
office under the Pandiya king of that time. It was quite 
possible that the Pandiya king, i^alsiilai iludukudumi- 
Peruvaludi, lent his powerful support U) Karikalan by 
allowing the intercession of hi.s offici’il 1 nimpidartlulaiyar 

(I) As a Btrikiug and vimubiug iusuuirc i)f aiiuh I'tj umlogiiial i’abriviitions, 

I shall extruel the following: 

“The Kyijja-Kavi mentions tno legemli to aeeouut for tho name 
AJc^apStla as apiilied, aeennUng to it, to Uantama. It is said that Gautama 
was so deeply absorbed in pldlosophical contemplation that one day during 
his walks, be fell into a will, out of which lie was rescued with great diffi- 
culty. God therefore meieifully provided him with a second pair of eyes in 
his feet, to protect ’the sago trpiu fuither mishaps. This is a ridiculous 
story mauufaetuied merely to explain the word “Aksapada” aa composed 
of ‘Aksa' (ejo) and 'Pada’ (feet)”.— Ur. Satischaudra Vidyabhusana's. 
EMory of Indian LogUs, p. 48. 

0-17 
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and the interest of suoh a powerful sovereign must un- 
doubtedly have turned the scales largely in favour of the 
distressed Chola king. 

Considering the absence of any amicable relation 
between the Killi and tbe Genni branches, the whole 
trouble about Karikalan’s succession to the throne may very- 
well be ascribed to the intrigues of the members of the 
Rilli branch. By their successful machinations Karikalan 
must have been incarcerated for a period; but it was of 
little avail. He escaped from his prison in lime and with 
the help of his friends fought his way to the throne and got 
it. Both Porunamrnippadai and Pattinappalai, composi- 
tions by two contemporary poets, included later in the 
Pattuppdttu collection (the Ten Idylls), give us this picture 
of events. Excepting the stray pieces of the poets 
appearing in Purmaniiru, these are by far the most 
authoritative sources of information about the period of 
Karikalan the Q-reat. Inclusive of the authors of the two 
poems mentioned above, half-a-dozen poets have sung 
about the great king and his exploits, "^e was one of the 
most successful of the empire-builders of his time. Not only 
did he extend his conquests far and wide but also worked 
hard to give his subjects the blessings of peace and plenty. 
He seems to have cleared up many forest regions in the 
north and encouraged colonisation on a scale not even 
attempted by any of his predecessors. Excavation of ta-nks 
and execution of other works of irrigation were also 
attended to. He renewed the fortifications of Uraiyur 
and beautified that city with many architectural build- 
ings. Development of internal trade and foreign com- 
merce too did not escape liis attention. In short, with the 
supreme courage, daring and skill of a military genius,^ 
he seems to have combined the gentle virtues of 
liberality, love of justice, and a deep attachment 
to the interests of his people. Till his time the 
Tamil kings were not so much courted by the 
poets as the so-called minor chiefs were. Many a 
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poet makes uncomplimentary comparisons between the 
unbounded liberality of tb,e cMefs and the self-centred 
existence and pomp of the Tamil kings who would not 
deign to patronise the minstrels. But with Karikalan the 
Great, a new era dawned for letters. His unstinted 
patronage drew round him a brilliant group of poets of 
the first order and brought about the first efflorescence of 
Tamil literature. Longer compositions on set themes 
take their rise in his reign and to these earliest rills un- 
loubtedly must be ascribed the glory of having fed at the 
source the broad stream of the present-day Tamil literature, 
le encouraged the performance of Yagas by the few 
Brahmaaas whom he could invite for the purpose and 
opened the way for planting the first seeds of the Aryan 
I’eligion in the Tamil country. These are the few facts 
me may gather from the early poems, regarding this great 
sovereign of the Chola line and if the opinion of later 
g'oneratious furnishes any gauge for measuring th,e great- 
ness of a person, the mere fact that posterity could not 
3 onceive of the ancient line of the Oholas without Karikalan 
the Great as its central figure must be taken as sufficient 
evidence of the greatness and glory of this ancient hero. 
After a long and brilliant reign h,e breathed his last in 
Kurappajli. Thenceforward he was Icuown as Kurap- 
pal,li-tunciya-Perum-Tiru-Mavalavan. 

39. Poet Karikkannanar of Kfivirippumpattinam 

has composed a stanza on tbe occasion 
Tie Pandiya line: of Kaj'ikalau II and Velliyambalattu- 
Paisaiai Mudu- tunciva-Peinvalndi, sitting together 

(alias) paiyaga- iu i.1 friGiidly ciiid. gontly 

saiai Mudufeudumi advised them to continue in their ami- 
PerUvaludl, (aliasj . 

vaiiiyamDaiattu- cable alliance and be a source of 
tnnciya-Peruvaindi. atreug'th to each other. I am inclined 

to identify tliis Velliyambalattu-tun- 
ciya-Peruvaludi with PalyagasSlai Mudukudumi Peru- 
valudi, on the ground that there could he only 
one' Pandiya king to come between Nednnceliyan H 
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and Nedimceliyan III in the Tables. The general 
practice of coining a new name for a king from the place 
where he died should be noted and we should not be led 
away by such new names to create new personalities to 
answer them. For instance, Celvalckaduhko-Aliyatan 
gets a new name after his death, Ciklcar-palli-tunciya- 
Celvakkaduhko. Karikalan IT, alias Perumtirumavalavan, 
comes to he known after his death at Kurappalli as 
Kurappalli-tuhciya-Perum-Tiru-Mavalavan. In the same 
\my, PalsFilai Mudukuduml Peruvaludi who happened to 
die at Volliyuml)alam was thereafter known as Velliyam-" 
b g ^]|^ ii ti;L-tuhc.iva-Pprnvaludi. I am strengthened in {hi’s 
identification by another material consideration furnished 
by MaduraikMnci, a piece composed in honour of 
Talaiyalahkanattu-Ceru-Venra-Pandiyan of the next 
gener'ation. There the poet evidently refers to the father 
and grandfather of his patron in the lines: 

^ssipQuirSiu 
Q ^rr^enn'Sm' i^e^eiir&ifliuir 
L/earifas-iI. Qeiari— Lfs^a^irei SpuiQ 
«iiP«ow^0 ^060 Qmuf-Qajirm Quirei 


Poet Nettimaiyar’s lines in Purcm., S. 9, will show 
that Nilamtaru-tiruvil-Pandiyan who celebrated the sea- 
festival on the shores of the western sea after the conquest 
of the Aayi country was a predecessor of Palsalai Jiludukn- 
4umi^*^valudi. In wishing long life to his patron he prays 
that the king’s days should be as many as the sands in the 
Pahyuli river, a river which owed its existence to the 
?,eal, keen foresight and wisdom of his predecessor. 
Thus certain facte of Tamil literature and the order of 
e%Tnt.s in the Synchronistic Tables alike justify the identi- 
fication of th,e two variously-named kings, vis., Palsalai 


Mndulmdumi Peruvaludi aud ,Velliyambalattu-tuuoiya 
Peruvaludi. The three poets, Kary^ar, Nettimaiyar and 
Nedumpalliyattajmr, who sing of Pabalai Mudukudunu 
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Peruvaludi stand disconnected with the Tables and hence 
offer ns little help in the matter. At any rate, their com- 
bined testimony does in no way stand against the identifi- 
cation I have herein adopted. Irumpidarttalaiyar, the 
uncle of Karikalan, whose real name is lost to posterity but 
is replaced by one coined from ihe descriptive phrase ‘Irum- 
pidarttalai’ occurring in his stanza which 

has come down to us, refers to the same Pandiyan by 
another descriptive appellation Karuhkai-ol-val-perum- 
peyar-Valudij, i.e,, th e Valud i with the hard hand bearing 
a shining sword: 

3k.pjD^ pir tfieo •FiriuirJ} 

s(2)iEisit>x Qajir^&jiril. Qu0LaQi iiu'r 

— Piiram., S. 3, 


This Pandiyan is said to have been a terrible warrior, 
a chip of the old hero, the great Pasumpun Pandiyan, 
the co^n(jueror of the Aiv^i.^,qountry. In the words of the 
poets ho carried devastation into the enemy’s countries 
in all his wars. 

40. Yet some poems composed in his honour contain 
references to his having performed 
Some doubts. Yagas with the aid of the Brahman 

priests. Poems of a like tenor appear also in respect of 
his Ohola contemporary Karikalan the Great. I extract 
lioro a few verses which sound a clear religious note and 
convey to us the impression that those old-time warriors 
were zealous upholders of the Vedic Yagas : 

“uesiftaSttJ erpeio^Mssj (^mi—Qiu (jpeiSeuji 

iBeitip^SrX Qu(^u>iBeir Oa^ekesP &piip 

ff/raor/jisw/D (ipsaflew Qsrm^ms Oiu^Sjt” 

— Puram., S. 6. 


“ispuspi&i ^soQeu^^ 

Q(5(uiiu)69 nj/TffljP Ouiriisu ussiLoirahr 
fiff* iuir<3= S)pui3^ Qeu^^ 
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gjjU miLi— sfliussraCTrii ueoQsirei 
ojyruso Qsiren^oeiir Qu0lo** 

— Puram., S. 15. 

*'^pi£,pi 3®orL_ QiSjBLti/r easTeinauiUjS^ 

(tfi&npKp cs^iLiisir Qpsirspipu LjS^ikp 
^^tup Oap/rsfras)®^ maaflOir/r® 

' tj 0 ^ iL| 0 «fl /6 ueciueiat-.u LjBena^ 

®iL/0e9)6u Q/5®®^«Mr 

(SeueheBp Qpir\0m(yii^p /ssir^ 

m/fl/trGafrair tump euiSedfinL^ luirefreir” 

— Puram., S. 224. 

Whether these verses' are gemiine and give a correct 
picture of the religious leaning of those ancient Tamil 
Icings is just possible to doubt. Take poet Karikdlar. 
What does Kari denote in this name? If it were a place- 
name — as I suspect it is not — ^the phrase KarUrilar would 
go on all fours "with ancient usage; for, I am sure, in the 
usage of the early poets, one solitary instance of Kjl&t 
being attached to a personal name cannot be quoted, tt 
always goes with- a place-name. If Karikilar were a 
genuine name, we should assume the existence of a town 
or "village under the name and I do not know how 

far we would be justified in such an assumption. It is not 
unlikely that Karfidlar may be a later creation, in whose 
mouth a preposterous direction is put which no living poet 

(1) In his biograpMool notes about Karikilar Pandit Mabainabopadyaya 
V. Bwandnatba Aiyoi* says that there was a vlUago hy this name ‘5arl’ in 
'rondaintandalam and it is now hnown as Saniaipi'i. It is not clear from 
what source the ancient name for Mmagiri was ascertained. Even granting 
the existence of a village with this peculiar name in Tondaimandalam, it would 
hardly serve to identify this particular poet^ a contemporary of one of the 
oldest Ffindiya hings of the time of Karihalau the Great. Tondai- 
mandalant then was a forest region entirely outside the sway of the Tamil 
kings. It is iuronceivahle how a poet could have hailed from that quarter 
so early as this. The attempted identification is clparly based upon much 
later facts and is historically of little valne. Not stopping here the' learned 
Pandit introduces facts of still much later period as for instance Earinayonar 
ot Periyapurrmam and Kiiri^r of TimvQaiyliial-puranom. These, however, 
only go to confirm my view ahouil the person^d character of the name ‘Eari'. 
But why should we come down to later history when the Sangam literature 
itself furnishes many examples, e.g., KSttI of Mu}] 0 Dr, Malaiyaman Tiru- 
mu^Bhxi, poet Kari-Eannan, etc. 
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to a living sovereign would ever have the hardihood lo 
address. Take also the couple of references as regards 
the Yajfia post and its detailed description. Could these 
not have been inserted at the time of the Hindu religious re- 
action to give the impression that Aryan Hinduism had 
come into the Tamil country even before the Aryan hete- 
rodox systems and had secured the support and patronage 
of two of the most pronoinent of the ancient kings? In 
the circumstances of the case, the interpolators could not 
have pitched on more illustrious kings than Palsalai 
Mudukudumi for the Ptiudiya line and Karikalan the G-reat 
for the Chola. The change of PalsiilaP into Palyagasalai 
adds to the general suspicion. We must further take into 
account the thorough manner in which the Buddhist and 
Jaina vestiges were destroyed or converted to other uses, 
during the period of the Hindu reaction. Jain tradition is 
strong that most of their manuscripts wore committed to 
the flames and their Chaityas converted into Hindu 
temples. Dr. Vincent Smith writes in a foot-note in 
p. 473 of his Early Eistory of India-, “it seems tolerj 
ably certain that some of them were converted at a-late^ 
date to Brahmanical use. This is clearly the case witi 
the Buddhist apsidal Ohaitya hall at Ohazarla in Guntuir 
District, converted into a Saiva temple of late Pallavii 
style.” He then refers to the late Mr. T. A. Gopinathh 
Eao’s ‘Bouddha Vestiges in Kanchipnra^ and writes: 
“In twelve hours the author discovered five images of 
Buddha, two being inside tlie Kamakshi temple, which 
probably occupies the «ite of a Buddhist Tara Temple, 
etc.” Then in p. 495, about Mahendra Varma’s conver- 
sion to the Saiva faith, he says: “The king, after his con- 
version, destroyed the large Jaiu monastery at Patali- 

(1) Salai, in tlie usage of the earl^ times, was also the uain'> of a monastic 
earo-be<l to which the Buddhists aud other monks retirad for rest and medi- 
tation. In North India I And mentioned a uionutain with such a cave-bed 
known us India Sala Siii. One n'Jglit coiisUler PaUalal iu Mndukudiunl’s name 
es denoting a sovcieigu who croated numerous cave-beds for the monks and 
nuns ot the heteiodos sects. Bat we should beware not to apiu ont historj- 
from a nasie, 
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puttiram in South Areot, replacing it by a Saiva fane.’’ 
These are only a few instances to show the mentality of 
the orthodox reactionists in effacing the marks and 
monuments of the older faiths. , Would it be unreasonable 
then to suppose that the old literature too should have 
been considerably tampered with by the zeal and bigotry 
of Ihe orthodox party"? To add to the general suspicioji 
regarding the ‘Yagas’ none of the longer compositions such 
as Ponintirafriippadai, Pattinappdlai, and MadmrailchdnGi 
has a word to say about such rites. If those kings 
had realty celoliratod the Yagas, the contemporary poets 
would certainly have described them in these 
longer compositions. Their silence regarding this 
‘'i’edic rite — a new introduction in the Tamil laud — is 
inexplicable. Moreover, the conditions of that period do 
not seem to favour any such religious activity. Weighty 
as these considerations are, I cannot see my way to lightly 
brush aside these poems as interpolations. That can be 
done only after subjecting their materials to a more 
searching ciitical examination from the standpoint of 
religion than has been undertaken yet. Still, I have called 
attention to these doubts to emphasize the high prob- 
ability of some poems having been composed and added 
to the genuine ones at the time of the redaction of these 
collections carried out at about the dawn of the religious 
epoch, j Even as tliey stand these references only prove 
that the first introduction of this Aryan religious rite 
cannot be pushed earlier than this ijeriod. 

r 

41. The two Ohera coulemporarios of Karilcalan the 
Great wore Uhcraman Kudakko IJan- 
( 1 ) ohetamM mi- okw'al Irumporai, the son of Peruii- 
daKko iiancheiai eheral Irumporai of the previous 

iiancherai irnm- generation aud Adukotpattu Chera- 

porai, (alias) Ku- lalau, the younger brother of Kalahkay- 
dakko-Cheral Irmu- 

porai. kanui Narmudi^Cheral. Eludakko llan- 

Oiwraiatsm^^^^'^” cheral Irumporai, i.e., the young Chera 
king called Irumpojai, was tbe king of 
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ICudanadu, and lie was celebrated by poet Perufikiinrur- 
Kilar — ^tbe same poet wbo sang of Karikalaa’s father too. 
This poet’s life seems to have overlapped those two gene- 
rations and furnishes us with a strong linear link, Wc 
learn from Patirruppaltu that this Ohera king held his 
court in his capital Naravu, the ‘Naoura’ of the Periplus 
and the ‘Nitria’ of Pliny, situated to the north of Tyndis 
or Tondi. Yule has correctly identified this place as Manga- 
loro on the banks of the river Nctravati. As in the ease of 
the name ‘Damirica’, which instead of being derived direct 
from the Tamil word Tamilagam is sought to be derived 
from the Sanskrit form ‘Dramidaka’, here also Nitria’s 
original, they say, should be Nctravati. In explaining 
Tamil names of that far-off period, the attempt to derive 
them from a supposed Sanskrit original is really putting 
the cart before the horse. The name Nctravati itself should* 
be taken as a later form and its origin traced to the ancientj 
Tamil name l^^^vu. The earlier testimony of the P&ri- 
pkis itself, which gives the form ‘Np^^ja’, leaves us no 
other alternative. It is clear, then, that by this time the 
Chera dominions had come to embrace the South Cnnara 
District in the West Coast. 

m 

As regards the next sovereign, A^u-Kotpattu-Chera- 
latan, it might be urged that he, being'TTfbther of Kajah- 
kaykkaflni Narmudi Cheral of the previous generation, 
should be placed wdth the latter in that generation and 
not where he now stands. Two considerations, however, have 
Aveighed with mo in the present disposition. First, his 
regnal years which come to 38 according to Patirrup- 
pattii exceed those of his predecessor by 13 years and 
cover more than the noi’mal period of a generation, vis,, 25 
years; and secondly, the previous generation has already 
two Chera kings of one and the sumo family Avielding sway 
and nothing would be gained by overcrowding that gene- 
ration with too many rulers. Further, Vel Kelu Knttu- 
vau’s I'oign according to Poiirnippultu extended over 55 
years, that j.s, it practically covered a little over two gene- 
rations. Even if we allow that as an exceptional ease, the 
G— 18 
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reigns of botli Kalaiiljaykkaiiiii and Atukotpa^tu Ckeral 
would in succession sligktly exceed that figure and come 
to only 63 years. Moreover, the arrangeiment of the 
poems in Patirruppattu does not seem to be arbitrary. 
It follows a chronological order in respect of the two liaes 
of the Ohera Idngs therein treated, Udiyan Oheral’s 
descendants claiming the second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth ‘Tens’ in order and Antuvan OheraPs successors, ie., 
the Karuvur or eastern branch, being given the seventh 
eighth and ninth ‘Tens’ of that work. By this also, Ai;u 
Kotpattu Oheral has to come at the lower end of the 
western branch of the Oheras. In those circumstances I 
preferred fixing Atukotpattu Oheral’s reign to the gene- 
ration of Karikalan the Great. 

The name of this Ohera king furnishes another inter- 
esting instance of a curious ‘Etymological Myth’. This 
particular sovereign derives Ms name evidently from his 
practice of celebrating Ms victories in the battle-field by 
a war dance with drawn uplifted swords in wMch he also 
took part with the common soldier. This is clear from 
the following references in Patirruppattu i 

“af£_0ui uirskri^p 

^siin-mies>ssi(^p p^e^uLj&mr ujrsi= 

QdsouLjeu^ QeipfSp pSsiiieii>cB 
/5erflw^&ir ^t— mp ssr etrn Si.” 

— Patirm., S. 52. 

“ eueniiuQ (ipssFK ^eaeuuu euir(^>uirp 
GlL/rreo/EiG^iTtp 

uaL^LaQu0 emuiaS giuL-eir ^iQtaeo euip 
(Seuik^Quaiuii id pip 

prr(Bmi QiSirQeu. ’ ’ 

— PatirrU) S. 56. 

jgisiiir iB&ris luirtpiu ft/soiLu® Ga/ruj/rsir.'’ 

— Patirru, S. 57. 

The first extract describes an incident in the life of 
this Ohera king and refers to a fine situation it brought 
about. The Ohera queen, being desirous of welcoming 
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back her lord from Ike battle-field -with all joyous ostenta- 
tion, was holding in her hand the crimson. Kuvalai flower 
to pelt him with, as a mark of her lovo and regard. To her 
great consternation however she found her royal spouse 
approaching her engaged in the unsightly dance and had to 
desist from carrying out her tender plan. With these literary 
memorials before ns there can hardly be any two opinions 
on the significance oE his name ‘Atnkotpattu Cheralatan’. 
And yet we find later-day myth-makers missing the key 
of explanation, and coining a story to suit the phrase 
Atukol ) which unfortunately means 'capture 

of sheep’ also. Forthwith the story of capturing a flock 
of sheep in the forest of Dandakaranya was brought into 
shape in all its details and even the destination and dis- 
tribution of th,e herd were therein specified with absolute 
precision ! 

“fisaTL-tt (laiSiril.uiL.t-. eu0eiaL-eiBiu^ 

L-^s> (^JSit®ut9^s^i'i uiriruuiriri^i 

iSiSI&oQiuti® ^L-rsinl. Ql-t^ 

} — Patigam to Patirru., Yl. 

v' To make the gift of sheep acceptable to the Brahmin- 
donees, a village each and also cows were added. How 
incongrnons that a great king like the then Chera sove- 
reign should go all the way to Dandakaranya to wage war 
for a flock of sheep and how still more incongruous that 
this petty incident should have been considered dignified 
enough for perpetuation in the cognomen of the king I With 
all its ludicrousnos.s thi.s fstoiy is even now passed on as 
serious history by certain school of scholars, who have no 
excuse for being so uncidlical in examining later literary 
data. Although foreign to the pui'pose on hand I have 
dealt with this incident as a lypical ease, to show how 
valuable historical truths in ancient Tamil history should 
sometimes be dug out of the worthless debris heaped on 
them by the myth-makers of later generations. Turning 
to the subject proper we, find the poetess KakkaipatiniySr 
Naccellaiyar, who appeared in the previous generation, 
composing one of the ‘Tens’ in the “Ten Tens” in honour 
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of thia particiilar Ghgra king. TMs fact gives us an addi- 
tional linear link. 

I’ 42. One Xtnngioye]. is said to have been conquered by 
' Karikalan the Great, according to the 

THe Chiefs, account in Pattinappalai. This appella- 
tion does not seem to be a proper name. It may be taken 
as a generic title for aE the chiefs of ‘Irmiigo’. 
If so, a chief of that line in all probability may 
be considered as the person to ■whom Kapflar is 
reported to have taken Pari’s daughters for arrang- 
ing their marriage, supposing that event to be 
historical. Two other officers, whose titles indicate that 
they were commanders in the employ of the great Chola 
king, finadi Tirukkilli, and Enadi Tirukkuttuvan, appear to 
have flourished in this generation. /Karikalan the Great 
seems to have instituted titles of honour to be bestowed 
on his officers and, from this, one could well read the far- 
sighted poEcy pursued by that monarch for the first time 
.to win and hold the affection and attachment of his' officers. 
Ijike Napoleon this great warrior of the TamE country, 
who had definitely embarked on a poEcy of conquest of 
the surrounding territories, seems to have surrounded 
himself with a select company of gifted warriors Eke him- 
self and by their aid carried out aE his' plans of conquest 
to a victorious close. It was during his reign that those 
troublesome northerners', the Arnvalars, who could not 
meekly submit to the Cbola yoke but rose now and then 
in open rebelEon, were finally subjugated and made peace- 
ful citizens of the state. By a steady poEcy of colonising 
the land with settlers drawn from Ms old subject popula- 
tion even more than by the might of his arms did he carry 
outi the great object of reclaiming the forest kingdom 
of Areot to the ranks' of civilized Efe. The PaUava rulers 
who appeared in this theatre later on had only to build on 
the foundations securely laid by tMs great Chola ruler and 
to complete the work begun by hifii at least three centuries 
earEer. 
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Tt ■will be seen that the names of poets, T^a.r vTr1rp.TniaTi| j 
Kavirippattinam and Madalan Madu- 
raik]ruinaranp,r of Eriecilhr serve as 
lateral links, and Madalan Maduraiklcumaranar again and 
Damodaranar, a physician of Uraiyur, supply the linear 
links with the succeeding generation. 


THE SEVENTH GENERATION. 
Cbdoeitni Naiam-killi Period. 


43. When Karikalan the Great died, the empire he 
The ohoia line: built up was uot allowed to quietly 

lamSHaUas) St 

vantikaippaih succGssor. The old Oenni-KilU rivalry 

tunciya-Naiam-^^. -vyhieh the great king himself had to 

face and overcome before he came to 
the throne appears to have again cropped up. It was only 
driven underground for a time by the genius of 
Karikalan the Great whose military power and statesman- 
ship were of too high an order to be set at naught by 
his rivals. But no sooner was the strong arm of that 
monarch removed than the forces of disorder skilfully 
engineered by the claimants of t he Killi li ne made them- 
selves felt in an open ‘war of succession’. Nedum-killij 
the leader of the Killi family, contested the throne with 
Karikalan ’s son Oedeenni N^lajg^-Jdlli who was evidently 
staying at Kavirippattinam at that time. Nedum -killi was 
besieged at .Uraiyur by Nalam -killi. and KovurJfJiijilr, an 
eminent poet, seems ta,have intervened to bring about a 
friendly understanding between the contending princes. 
His stanza composed for the occasion admits us to the 
inwardness of events in that critical period of Chola 
history. Koviir Kilhr appeals as follows to the sense of 
family prestige and the tie of family affection which the 
combatants might still possess: 


QeueArQL^ir® 

Q pBojQeoir esriaeo 
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esfisrreiir xsmsxifliLj lorr/r iSemt—m (SsarOg)© 

Q/ in d^Qeu I SBT aeroraaafliLj LcnrirLBsiiti—is p^Qp 
QiurrQ^^ir QfirrpiS^ih Q^rpu^rh (^t^CStu 
u9(i^eS‘n Qeup eQiupsn^iLi lodrQp, 

0i?LL/G)u/r0 Qs=ii^ OsiTi^pQpir 

^0jiCiQi[ifr iTssTssr Qciiib pir 

Qldiuuild^ iLfoieias Q^iuiLjLSw eSjsQei). 

— Furam,, S. 45. 

That tliG fighting princes were not brothers is plain 
enough from the poet’s words. If they were, he would have 
strongly driven home his arguments by condemning a 
fratricidal war. All that the poet could urge was that 
both the princes belonged to the Chola family and wore 
the atti garland as a token of that descent. Further, the 
poet had such a keen sense of justice and fair play that 
he distinctly avoided being a partisan of any one prince 
in the struggle. He knew each had as good a title as the 
other for the throne. Nedum-killi, probably a descendant 
of Vel-pahrtadakkai-Peruvixarkilli, was a scion of the 
royal house founded by Titt|n, the captor of TJjaiyur. He 
had a right by direct descent from the founder of the 
TJraiyur throne. On the other hand, Cedcenni Nalam- 
Idlli was the son of Karikalan 11 and grandson of TJniva- 
*pi&i-ter-Ilaneedeeimi, both these previous rulers having 
been in actual possession of the throne of TJraiyur and 
done much for the expansion and development of the Chola 
kingdom. Thus hTalam-ldili had a right by virtue of 
descent from the two immediate de-facto rulers of TJraiyur. 
"When the individual rights of the warring princes were 
so nicely balanced, the poet could not take up the cause 
of either party and sacrifice his own sense of justice. As 
a matter of fact, the poet appears to have adopted a 
middle course and condemned neither for putting forward 
a claim to the throne. So far as that was concerned, he 
put them on the same level but jleprecated their fight as 
affecting family prestige and honour and as giving a fillip 
to the other kings to gloat over their dissensions. Thus 
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then Kovur Kilar’s btanza throws a flood of light on the 
Geimi-]dlli rivalry 1 have alluded to iii a previous 
section of this work. ^Vhether the poet’s appeals 
had any effect in pouring oil over the troubled waters ' 
of that domestic warfare we do not know; nor is any 
glimpse afforded us about the conditions which brought 
Cedcenni Nalam-ldlli to the throne. That he was the im- 
mediate successor of Karikalan the Great admits of little 
doubt. Four poets attached themselves to him, vie., 
Madalan Maduraikkumarauar of Ejicoilur, Mudukamjan 
Clattanar of U^aiyur, Alattiir Kihir and Kovur iCilar and 
have left memorials in their verses of his courage and 
heroism. The signal victory of conquering the “Seven 
Forts” (orSyjflSIiot stands to the credit of this king. Jt 
would be incorrect to suppose that the Seven Forts were 
wrested from the Pandi}^ Mug of that time. The prob- 
abilities are that the forts should have been in possession 
of the forest chiefs, whose territories still lay between 
the Chola’‘’and the Pandiya kingdoms and should have 
been captured from them. Even at a still later stage in 
the Paiidiya history we hear of Ukkira Peruvaludi storm- 
ing the great fort called ‘Kauappereyil’. Such skir- 
mishes indulged in by the Tamil rulers now and then show 
that within Tamnagam itself, as in its northern borders, 
there wore still a number of Naga chieftains stubbornly 
resisting the Tamil khigs and maintaining their ancient 
independence under the shelter of their skilfully-con- 
structed forts and earthworks. 

Nedum-killi who died al Kariyaru aud Killi-Valavan 
who breathed his last al Kurappalli were two other Ohola 
princes of this time, about whom Kovur Kilar has l^f' 
some verses. These princes must have been prevailed 
upon to acquiesce in Nalam-killi’s mounting the throne. 

I am inclined to hold that this politic ruler after estab- 
Hshiug himself on the throne must have assumed the name 
Nalam-killi, the good Killi, along with his original name 
Osdcenm to prevent the recurrence of such, family 
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sqvialDibles in the futur.e.^ Since this memorable reign the 
ancient distinctions of Cenni and Killi have been obli- 
terated and the hatchet of that ohscnre family fend hnried 
for ever. If the Cilappadikarcm epic could be credited 
vuth containing some shreds of true tradition in the 
highly imaginative fabric of its story, Vel Kelu Kuttuvan 
might be taken to have intervened in bringing about an 
amicable settlement in this war of Chola succession. To 
render such an intervention possible, we have to assume 
that Vel Kelu Kuttuvan [(aZias) Chenkuttuvan according 
to CUappadiJcaram J lived a little lower down the gene- 
rations as arranged in the Tables. Both he and his father 
Nedunoher^^||jjjjyy^, who are given very long reigns by 
Patirruppaitu, i.e., 55 + 58=113 years, should be made to 
cover at the least four generations in order that Vel 
Kelu Kutituvan might be in a position to help his’ brother- 
in-law Nalam-kilJi. How far that could be allowed is a 
point wlKerem even scholarly opinions must -legitimately 
differ. 

44. Another great warrior appears in the Panj^a 
line in this generation. He takes a 
surname by the famous victory won 
by him at Talaiyalahkauam. He was 
quite a youth when he succeeded his 
father Mudukudumi and this circum- 
'‘sfance seems to have tempted the other 
sovereigns and chieftains to measure swords with him 
and share his kingdom. Though ryoung in years 
ecliyan HI happened to be more than a match, for the 
enemy-confederacy and on the plains of Talaiyalah- 
kanam, probably somewhere near Nidamangalam in the 


Tbe Fandiya line; 

Talalyalanka- 

nattu-Oeru-Venra 

Kedunceliyau, 

(alias) ITeditn- 
c^yan HI. 


(I) (Jomparo the following verBos; 

‘*Cc«zJL/j QeniseBfi 

» — Purmi., S. 27. 

"QfilQfdrmP (?«LL@«a«sr Oarr^Qeoesr " 

— Pvrem., S> 225, 
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Taujore Dibtriel., routed their combined armies and "Won a 
brilliant victory. Four joools, Kallaclanar, Kudapula- 
viyanar, Edaikkuurur KUar and Mankudi Kilar, have cele- 
brated the character and achievements of this hero, of 
whom Mankudi KOar, otherwise known as Mankudi 
Mai'udan, has al&o comijosed Madiirmkkdnci, one of 
the “Ten Idylls” in his honour. Like Karikalan the Great, 
whose example ho seems to have emulated, Nedunceliyan 
III became a great patron of the poets. In one of his 
poems — for apparently lie had also courted th^ Muses— he 
vows that any failure on hia part to overcome his enemies 
should make him lose tlio high iionour of being sung by 
Mafiliudi Marudan and other poets of his court; 


“^wSiu ^p>ui9 jggajiiisfs 

etfeosQuaiQ iSSso^iu ueOTt^s^ SpuiSp 
L^eoeujr uTi—ir^ eumirsQeusiir sufiffliauesur” 


-Puram,, S. 72. 


These give some idea of the literary tastes of this king 
and his poetic proteges. The name of has cajpital 
undergoes a transformation and puts on probably from this 
time or perhaps from Mudukudumi’s period, the Sanskrit 
garb ‘Mathura’. At that period Mathura in North 
India was an important stronghold of thd' Jains and the 
first importation of the name into the south may have 
been under the Jaiua auspices. But literary texts do not 
contain any direct evidence on this point. As suggested 
already, the history of religion sliould be taken up sepa- 
rately and studied in its entirety before wo can hope for 
any reliable results in that direction. 


None of the poets of this Pamliya king, however, 
happens to sing of any other soveivigu in tliis generation. 
Their isolation would have been really perplexing in locat- 
ing the victor of Talaiyahmkauam, if we had not other 
resources at our commaijd. The testimony of Maduraik- 
kdnei is positive in fixing the anteriority of Nil^-ta^m- 


tiruvil-PapdiyaJi and Mndu kudum i Pernvaiudi to Nedufi- 


0-W 
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celiyan III, Aiiothier oircumstaiiec also has been 
found helpful in deciding the matter. It will he seen that 
the next Papaya Mug llavantikaippaUi-tunciya-Nan- 
maran is sung hy two poets, Karikkannanar of Kavirip- 
pattiaam and Marudan Ilanaganar. Since one Karik- 
kanna na r of Kavirippatiinam appears in the previous 
generation as a contemporary of VeUiyamhalattu-tunciya- 
Peruvaludi, it is hut natural to place Ilavantikaippajli- 
tuaoiya-Nanmaran in closest proximity to the Velli- 
yamhalattu-tunciya-Peruvaludi’s generation. But I have 
purposely refrained from that arrangement for this weighty 
reason : that Ilavantikaippalli-tuneiya-Nanmaran being sung 
hy Maradan Ilanagan, a son of Mankudi Marudan, the 
poet should necessarily follow the generation of the victor 
of Talaiyalahkanam to whose court was attached the 
father-poet Mankudi i^yidan. As a necessary result of 
this disposition the XariE^naii, who appears in the tMrd 
generation from that of his namesake—prohably a grand- 
father of his— is designated in the Tables as Karikkannan 
n. Thus Mankudi hlanadan by his known relationship 
^ith Ma ruda n Ilanagan and also by his poem Maiwaik- 
kanci has helped us in fixing the place of the victor of 
Talaiyalahkanam in the Tables with tolerable certainty. 

45. The double line of the Ohera Mugs, who are eele- 

bi^ated in Patirruppaitw having come 
^ previous goneration, 

twwi Koaai. the Cheras who appear in this and 
succeeding genhrations should stand 
only on the evidence of the four primary works I have 
already referred to. Gheraman Kuttuvan Kodai finds his 
place in this generation by the verse of poet 
Maduraikkumarauar in P-mtoto., S. 54. He does not 
call for any special remarks. 

I 

46. Among the chiefs, NakMuar’s verse {Agmi., S. 36) 

The Chiefs. lls.JhliyaaJIj E]ini HI, IXfflOgOJfil 

n and ^vumaiyaraiij as the opponents of 
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Nefliinceliyan III at the Talaiyalafikanam battle. Of 
those, Titiyan 11 may he taken as the successor of Atlyan 
of the Pothiyil kingdom and he probably took advantage 
of the confederacy to see whether he could get out of the 
^andiya yoke. But the independence his predecessor had 
lost could not be won back from so fomidable a foe as 
Nednnceliyan III. Talaiyalankanam battle appears to 
have set its final seal on the fate of the once powerful Aa^d 
kingdom. Poet Kalladanar’s references bring into view 
a number of chieftains. Ambar Kilan Aruvandai {Puram., S. 
385), Poraiyarrukilan, {Puram., S. 391 ), and Pulli, the chief 
of the Kalvar tribes in the Venkata Hill {Affani., S, 83), 
may be assigned to this generation. Maiikudi Kilar in 
Puram., S. 396, sings of one Elini ^^i^ pn of Yattaru and he 
too may belong to this period. One Pittan of Kudirai- 
malai sung by two poets, Damodaranar, the physician 
of Uraiyur {Purcm., S. 170) and Vadama Yannakkan 
Damhdar'ana.r (Puram., S. 172), should find a place here. 
It will be seen hereafter that this Pittan was succeeded in 
the next two generations by Pittan Korran probably his 
son and thereafter by Pittan 11 probably his grandson. To 
distinguish Pittan of this generation, the grandfather, 
from Pittan, the grandson, I have designated them as 
Pittan I and Pittan II respectively. 


This generation is internally held together by three 
lateral Unk-namea. viz., Ela M danar, 
iiink-names. Mahhudi Kilar and Kovfir Kilar j the 

linear-links connecting it with the next generation being 
also throe. The known parental relationship of Mahkudi 
Kilar alia.<< Mahkudi Ataoulnii ’with Mar^jjjjfin TlanSgan 
is one of them. And the remaining two are Alattfir Kilar 
and Kovur Kilar, whose lives overlap into the next gene- 
ration. Among the chiefs, Pittan being succeeded by 
Pittan Koj;ran and E fai. Atan by Atan Elini may also 
supply subsidiary linear-links, if their relationship is 
properly understood and assumed. 
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THE EIGHTH GENERATION. 

EltnjA]vi:Tri®iTTXJ-a?uiiroiYA-KiLTji-VAL4.VAiir Period. 

47. How Killi Valavan, the next Chola king, was 
related to his predecessor is nowhere 
K^amlrrS abated or even hinted. Yet we may infer 

■tmieiya-Kim- from hls name — ^for names supply im- 

Vaiftvan. portant information of relationship in 

respect of Tamil kings— that he was the son of Nalam-hjlii, 
and grandson of Karikaljm the Great, who also was known 
as Pernm-tiru-Mavalavan or Valavan simply without any 
of those adjuncts. In his patronage of poets, Killi Valavan 
appears to have surpassed all the other kings of 
his line or even of the other lines. So many as ten 
poets, of whom was one, gathered round 

him and added to the brilliance of his court. True to his 


descent he proved himself a worthy succossor of the great 
Karikalan and carried the war to the gates of OhSra’s 
capital city. He is reported to have laid siege to Karuvur 
and reduced the Chera power to insignificance. The con- 
temporary Chera Idng, ‘Ohera of the Elephant Look’, who 
had already suffered defeat and imprisonment by the 
Pandiya victor of Talaiyalankanam, should have been dis- 
possessed of his throne for some time by this great Ohola 
rival. An incident throwing a flood of light into the autocra- 
tic ways' of these early kings may be mentioned here. This 
great warrior and patron of letters was on the point of 
executing the unoffending children of Malaiyaman, prob- 
ably a descendant of Malaiyaman Tirumudi Kari of the 
fourth generation, when Kovnr Kalar, one of the leading 
poets of his court, intervened and by a pathetic appeal 
prevented tho great king from blotting his escutcheon bjr 
.such an act. The timely intervention of the poet does 
honour to this day to his great heart as' well as to the 
noble profession he belonged to. Further biographical 
details of this long are omitted as they are not pertinent 
to our purpose. ^ 


(1) Fide Appeadiz VII; Note on Poet I^kkadar. 
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The Fandlya line; 

(1) Ilavantlkaip- 
palll-tunciya- 
ITanmaran. 

(2) Kudakaxatttt- 
tiwclya Maraa 
Valudi, 


4fi. The Pandiya line for this period shows' the 
existence of two kings, vie., Nanmaran, 
who died at Tlavantikaippalli and 
Maran Valudi, who died at Kfidakaram* 
Their relationship with their prede- 
cessor, the victor of Talaiyaiahkanam, 
cannot he known. Both of them appear to 
have enjoyed the rule and may have 
succeeded to tlie throne at short intervals. Of these, 
Nanmilran was snng by as many as five poets, litarudan 
IlaiuiD’an, the son of Mrmkndi Kilar of the previous S'ene- 
ration, celebrating him as well as the other Ptindiyan who 
died at ^fidakaram. This is why both these rulers have 
been assigned to one and the same generation. Karikkap- 
nar 11 of Kavirippattinam, another poet of this generation, 
should be kept distinct from his namesake of the period of 
Karikalan the Great. One anight suggest that these two indi- 
viduals should be merged into one and shifted to the centre 
of the previous generation so as to allow him to slightly 
overlap the preceding and succeeding generations. But 
such a shifting would leave the poet unconnected with the 
other personages of that generation. Hence T have chosen 
to leave each of these names to the generation to which it 
rightly belongs and thus avoid the confusion which might 
otherwise arise. 


49. The Chera of ‘the Elephant look’ who succeeded 
to the Chera throne after a series of 
The Chera line; reverses appears to have been sting in 

strains by fonr contemporary 
petal, (alias) Man- poets, HiiTufikoliyfiT Kilar, Kudalur 
S. Poruntil IlaiikiraaMir.nnd Vada- 

ma Vannakka Peruneattfjjakax. Their 

descriptions of their hero must, however, be taken with 

some reserve; for during his time both the Ch5la 

and Paijdiya thrones occupied by great warriors 

against whom he could not have made any headway. The 
Chera line had already begun to show signs of exhaustion 
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and its symptoms and eans'es need not be gone into at 
present. 

50. Among the chiefs of this generation, Ciruka^ 
,.Kilan, by name Pannan, claims special 
The Chiefs. mention. The great king Killi Valavan 
himself has composed a stanza in his honour {Pwam., 
8. 173). Some fonr other poets have also glorified him 
in their verses. Pittan Korran of Kndiraimalai, probably 
a son of Piitan of Ihe previous generation, also comes’ in 
here. Jitan Elini, probably a son 'of Elini Atan of the 
preceding generation, should be brought in here' according 
to Aiyur Mndavanar’s verse in Agam.. S. 216. Taman 
Tanrilfkon or Tonrikkon was another chief of this 
period. I have given these chieftains as no better than 
mere literary names for the present. They will become 
historical only when the geographical position of their 
territories becomes definitely fixed. 

This generation contains the largest number of link- 
names, both lateral and linear. The 

Iiink-names. , , , .. . , 

lateral connection is supplied by 
(1) Vadama Yannakkan Peruncattanar, (2) Marudan 
Ilanaganar, (3) Mudavanar of Aiyur, (4) Mulam 
Kilar of Avur, (5) Nappasalaiyar of Marokkam, and 
(6) Kovur Kilar; and the linear-links with the next gene- 
ration by (1) Mulam Kilar of Avur, (2) Marudan Ilana- 
ganar, (3) Nakkirar, and (4) Tayan Kannanar of 
iSui^adu. 


THE NINTH GENERATION. 

RaJASUTAW VeTTA PEBUnABKnjLI Pheiod. 

51. The next .Ohola Idng was the great Narkilli, who 
celebrated the Ra^’asiiya sacrifice. He 
The Ohola Une: seems to bear the name of his grand- 

Peiunarimi. tatnci* NaAaaarfeili and may be taken 

as having succeeded to the prosperous 
empire his father Killi Yalavan had consolidated by his 
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war and policy. The Olidla power must have risen nearly 
i^to its zenith lor this king to have perlonned the great 
Itajasuya sacrifice, Avhich is generally peiTormed only by 
great coiiquei'ors or empire-builders. Avvaiyar, the 
famous poetess, celebrates this sacrifice in a stanza 
{Purmi., S. 367) which has a definite chronological value. 
She blesses therein the kings who attended that function 
and the editor adds the valuable note that Ukkira 
Peruvaludi, the conqueror of Kanappereyil, and (Jheraman 
Mari Vaijiko, or Mari Venko or Ma Vanko wore the royal 
guests on that occasion : 

‘‘ fiu.iBiSiu ^(^iSpu uireirir 

i.j<ss>irtus srremL^s 

Qsirpp Qai^^eDL-i Qmif.p(op,T Goiis^ir 

lU/resr^ lueirmwGtuir etiiresrp^ 

euiuiaSp Gpir^jti iSeSsii dSihQu^ssr 

unTLaeay) iLftstpSsiiJ 

(yiiuirp^Qwis Qpir^^u Oursfiaf^/i isirGeir,*' 

The above are tlie closing lines of her benediction. 
The synchronism conveyed by this poem is strengthened 
by the references of the other i)oets too. As there is little 
to add about this royal celebrant of the Yaga, I shall pass 
on to the Papdiya line- 

52. Two Pandiya kings appear again in this gene- 
ration, Their relationship with the 

!Che Pandiya line: Pandiyans of the previous generation 
( 1 ) Musiyi Mnr- is iio^vherc stated. Wo many as five 
*^^( 2 )°®'^Mra-Peru- poats sing of them; but absolutely little 
Vaiudi, the con- (,£ ^uy genealogical value could be 
pere^i. gathered from any of their verses. The 

Pag^ya king Avho lops the column 
auuears to have laid .seige to Musirx ol the Oheras and 

e*»«k r - • *• _ n i nr -*** 

won the praises of two poets, t'js., Tayau Jia:^anar of 
Iflruldsadji.and YakJdrar, Both these poets belong to the 
previous generation too. This circumstance would require 
this king being taken to the preceding generation. But 
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certain other roaHOUs have guided me to the present 
arraiigoruent. First, the suggested disposition would, 
bring about an uunecossary overcrowding of personages 
in one generation. Secondly, tlie name ‘Celiyan’, how- 
ever generic it might look, may still he supposed to have 
a specific relation with ‘Ne^unceliyan’ which seems to 
alternate in tho Pandiya line till this point in the Tables, 
And thirdly, the poets N a^ irar and Tayan Kannanar, 
tlioug'h appearing in the eigSth generation, should he 
assumed to have lived as well inte the ninth. As a matter 
of fact Nakkirar’s name stands coupled with that of 
anotirer Idng Cheraman K6 Kodai Marpan who distinctly 
belongs to the ninth, generation only. Taking all those 
into account I deemed it not only expedient but proper 
to keep the ‘besieger of Musiri’ to the ninth, generation. 
1 have not found anything to enable me to identify him 
with any other Pa^diyan in the line. I considered it safer, 
therefore, to give his name a separate entry till further 
light is thrown on him by future research. 

^Ukkira Peruvaludi,^ an a/oeomplished poet himself (vide 
his poem, stanza 26 in Agmtanuru), receives the poetic tri- 
bute of Mulam-kijar of Aiyur (in Parem., S. 21) and Katu- 
vau Ila Mallanar (iu Narfinai, S. 150). His relentless war 
against Voiikai Marpan, the chieftain of Kanappereyil, and 
his reduction of that fortress have received the high 
praises of the poets. If tliis king had any hand in the 
organisation of a Sangam or in patronising any of the 
collections of the fcJaugam works, Che contemporary poets 
would have been the first to sing his praises for such an 
honour conferred on letters. Thoir testimony, on the other 
hand, is sadly lacking and hence the Sangam hypothesis 
sh,ould stand unsupported by coutemporai'y evidence. 

(I) Of the kings wlio appour in tlie Synolirouiatie Tubloa, this is the 
oiilj ruler whose name appears in the Sanscrit garh. Very likdy it may 
he a translation, dona at the time of the redaction of the poems, of the 
Tamil -appeUativo KSy CSna Vaiudi (sirtLSear eufig^) which happens to 
agW« also in the Sangam legend. 
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53. It has been already remarked that the Chera 
king Ma-Venko or Mari-Vanko was 

'TUe Ohera line: n ’ 

( 1 ) ono ol the royal guests on the occasion 

Mari-Vanko. of the Eajasuya sacrifice of Pemnar- 

(2) Ohevamaa Eo- mi. ^ i 

Kodai-Marpan. l® ®tl^ 

involved in hopeless obscurity. It only 
shows the imperfections of th,e manuscripts which have 
transmitted it in all its variant forms. Another Chera king 
by name Ko-Kbdai-Marpan is referred to toy Nakkirar in 
Agam., S. 346, and by Poigaiyar in Puram., Ss. 48 and 49. 
These two names may refer to the same king ; but there is 
nothing to confirm such an identification. I have, there- 
fore, allowed the names to stand separately for the time 
being. It is curious to note that Nakkirar in stanza 
(Agcm., S. 346) has taken the trouble to record the glee of 
Ko-Kodai-Marpan over a victory of Palaiyan Maran against 
one K11]i-Valavan but has not given us an idea of anything 
else regarding that king. 


54. Quite a large number of chieftains fill this gene- 
Ths ciiioftaina. ration. Vonkai-Marpan of Kanappere- 
yil, the opponent of Ukkira-Peruvaludi, and Adiyamfin 
Neduman And, the great chieftain and patron of Awai- 
yar, belong to this period.^ Prom And, Awaiyar is said to 


(1) I Imva to laiBO an impoitant point of lutoprotation as regaida a 
paiticulai letereuEO to Paranar — dtcidodt} not a contempoiaiy of Awoiyar 

one of Awaiyar ’s stauias compost'd to celebrate Afici’a conquest of 

Kovaldi. In Fwram., S. 99, tlie loUowing linos occur: 

t^iS^ Q^BtQgBiQmT^ Qpiies^ff 

QforpiDff ^pp Qf^pfSiu 

^mjpiw uirtHiBrs sSeniu sScargsu) 
uffoam uirp-eorm upOsirdr uipjpiS 
Qpaesa iA(g Qsirstigpir 
tsraesiii<S Qiui^m QpirQer. ' 

The commentator of fnzaainSrii in explaimpg the passage says that At- 
vaiyar actually lef sis to Ana as having been sung by poet Paranar on the Kdra- 
ICr mtory. This is no doubt entiiely wrong. The commentator has mistaken 

Q--30 
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liave undertaken a sort of poKtical mission to another ruler 
wliom the editorial note identifies as Tondaiman. The occa-. 
sion of a visit to Tondaiman ’s armoury was taken advant- 
age of by Avvaiyar to compose a stanza in praise of the 
war-like qualities of her own chief And. We should note 
that the name Tondaiman® does' not appear for a ruler in 
any of the basic works, though the tribal name T pn da iyfi r 
occurs. It may have come into use a little later. Perun- 


au iuton'ogatire soutenee for an assertive one and has aecordingly missed 
to bring out tlia negative force of Avvaiyar ’s question. I’oUowiug the lead 
of latex grammarians, he takes uegr in the phrase u, pOairei) as an expletive 
and Qairen as expressing doubt. In oarly usage, u>eir imported certainty 
and Qsir&i served merely as a questiou-mark. Whether Qair^ actuaUy implied 
doubt or a positive state of the questioner’s mind could be settled only from 
the particular context in which the question occurs. Here the poetess clearly 
wants to convey a negation by her interrogatory. Her statement stands 
thus: “Hven now, did Faranar (one of the greatest poets of by-gone days) 
eertainly sing of your great vielory?” The implication is: 'No, he did not sing 
for he is not now living; but lesser poets like ourselves have sung about you as 
best as we eon, though we cau hardly do justice to the greatness of your 
achievement’. Only such au interpretation as this wiU rationaUse the state- 
ment in this stanza. If not, we shall have to hold Avvaiyar and And of 
the ninth generation contemporaries of Faranar who lived somewhere between 
the fourth and the fifth generation. One lull century separates them accord- 
ing to these Tables and it would be absurd to try to throw these personages 
together on the strength of a misinterpretation of a literary text. For a 
fuller dieeussion of the use aud exact meamug of the particies user and Oaa'^ 
vide Appendix VllI: The Grammarians on the Significance of the FaiUdes 
utar and Qsirei, 

(8) As I have elsewhere pointed out about certain tribal names, the 
name To^^aiman too appears in a contracted form. The fuller name is 
Tondaiyarmagan, i.e., one who belongs to the tribe of the Topdaiyar. It was 
extended to denote the ruler also. The derivatiou of tribal names from 
those of individuals is a favourite method with some writers and all that 
I can say is that it is utterly against the facts of the history of early 
communities. It took long tor individuals to emerge as independent entitleB 
from the early tribal or family organisations in which they had existed at 
the beginning. That truth is enioieed by the history of all ancient 
societies. In utter forgetfulness of this important truth some writers try 
to trace the name 'Tondaiman’ to one Adon:(lai Oakravartl, as if Ifie 
To^^aiyar tribes did not exist before the birth of that individual whose histori- 
city remains still to be established! Tonjaimfin was earlier known also as Tirai- 
yan {vide Nakkiror in Agam,, S. SdO, aud ,^t)j;^,Hi^’s son in 

Agavi., li. 85). Whether this Top^aiman Could he identified mth another 
Ton^Laiman I}antiraiyan appealing in the next generation sbonld for the 
present be left unsettled. 
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eittiranar (Purcm., S. 208) and probably alao NagaiySr, 
\^aiigbter of Aneil Antai {Agam., S. 352) sing of Adiyaman 
Afici. Kandan, who was generally known as NUncil Valju- 
van, the chieftain of Naneilnadu, receives the mention of 
four poets, Marudan ijanaganar, Awaiyar, Orucirai Periya- 
nfir and Kanda-Pillai or Kadappillai of Karuvur. This 
poet anay be the son of Kanda-Pillai Cattanar, a poet of 
the previous generation. Krunanan of Indira Malai, 
and Ilah-Kumanan, Veliman and lia-Veliman and Periyan 
of Poraiyaru, Han-Kandirakko and Ha-Viccikko crowd 
into this generation. Most of them were sung by Perun- 
oittiranar and Peruntalai Cattanar. The latter poet was 
the son of Avur Mulam Kilar of the previous generation 
and forms an important linear-link. As I have remarked 
already, these chieftains must remain, for the present, 
more as literary characters than historical. 

The lateral links for this generation are furnished by 

Awaiyar, Aiyur Mhlam Kilar, TTlSccanar 
Llnlc-naines. j 7 •/ - > 

and Peruneittiranar and the linear 

connection with the next generation is brought about by 

Awaiyar, Poigaiyi.r, and Peruntalai Cattanar. We shall 

now pass on to the tenth and last generation in the Tables. 


THE TENTH GENERATION. 

Cholan Ko-Ceitkan-kan Pbbiod. 

55. The Chola king of this* generation is found 
to be Ko-Cehkannan, “the red-eyed 
The Ohoia line: Ohola*’, according to the translators' of 

Ko-Oenkannan. name. He stands connected mth 

the previoiis generation by poet Poigaiyar. This poet, 
tradition assures us, composed a poetical work called 
KcUamU Ndrpatu, celebrating the vietorie.s of this war- 
like hero and at the same time procuring from him the 
release of the Chora king, Cheraman Kanaikkal-Irumporai, 
The prefatory note appended to stanza 74 of PuremdnUru 
by its old commentator does not, however, tally with this 
tradition. The note gives us the additional information 
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that the battle between Ko-Cenlcaman and th,e Chera king 
Kanaikkal-Irnmporai took place in Tirnppor, probably 
P5r before referred to, that the Chera king was taken 
prisoner and incarcerated at the fortress of Kndavayil-kot- 
■faini and that he chose to die there rather than face the mi- 
sery anil hmailiation of an imprisoned hf e. Between a vague 
tradition and a literary text I would prefer the latter for 
authenticity in details. The wealmess of traditions, as a 
class, lies in their detaiia. How these vary, from time to 
tiTWft and from mouth: to mouth, it is not necessary to 
relate. So, I think we may safely follow the version of the 
story as transmitted to us by the commentator of Pura- 
n^uru and hold that Kanaikkal Irnmporai had to meet 
with his' sad end in his captive condition. Whether KalOr 
vali Ndrpatu did actually lead to the liberation of the 
Chera king or not, the synchronism implied in the tradi- 
tion and openly stated in the note may well be accepted as 
historical truth. 


Kalingattupparani, a later work, in its' poetic account 
of the undent Ohola Idngs, stops with this king, K6- 
Cenkannan and we too have to stop with bim for the 
present. It will be within the Imowledge of our readers 
that this last Chola appears in the works of a later period 
and plays the part of a great Saiva devotee and a grand 
builder of fanes to Siva. Many myths gather round his 
name for which readers may be referred to Periya- 
puramm,. 


56. I have to leave the Pandiya line blank for this 


Tlie Paodiya line. 


generation. * 'It is not on account of 
want of rulers in that dynas'ty but for 


want of guidance from link-names. Poets likp Cittalai 


Cattanar and Pereyil Muruvnlar sing of certain Pandiya 
kings ; but I cannot make use of them for the simple reason 
'that none of these shows any relationdiip with any one 
in the Tables. There is further the Ko-Per'ufich6lan — 
Arivudai-Nambi Synchronism which too stands apart and 
defies rational inclusion in these Tables, Realising to the 
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full how the value of the Tables would be affected by the 
introductiou of doubtful names I have refrained from 
fflling up the blank of the Pandiya line in this generation. 
Future research, let us hope, will open the way to solve 
tbe present difficulty. For this, if for no other reason, the 
existence of the difficulty should be definitely acknowledged 
and not glossed over. 


.f)?. Though the fates have not been kind to the 
Chera Idng Kapaikkfil-Trumporai, his 
character, spirit, and high sens'e of 
honoiir stand ennobled by a single poem 
of his included in the Purandwilru 
collection. Eather than leading an abject inglorious life 
in captivity, he seems to have embraced death by starvation 
—the earliest instance of non-violent non-co-operation 


The Chera line: 

Kanelhkal-Irum. 

poral. 


■we find recorded in Tamil literature. Poet Poigaiyar 
alludes to' him in Narrinai, stanza 18. Judging from the 
surrounding oireumatanees the great Chera family of 
kings appears to have gone under an eclipse in this gene- 
ration and the thread of their story too seems to break 
just here. And in another two centuries this ancient family 
became thoroughly dismembered.^ 


68. Only two chieftains deserve mention, viz., Ehni 
IV or Adiyaman Pokuttelini, the son 
The Chiefs. gf Adiyaman Neduman Anci of the 
previous generation and another, by name Miivan. Poet 
Peruntalai Cattanar in Puram., S. 209, administers a 
gentle rebuke to this latter chieftain for having put off 
giving the presents due to him. Mfivan by a strange 
fatality had also to undergo a singular though painful 
experience. Kanaikkal-Irumporai, the Chera king, seems 
tto have fought and humbled him and even went to the 
extent of extracting his teeth, carrying them to his capital 
Ton^ and displaying them on his gates as a trophy of 
{his victory. This barb^ous act must undoubtedly have 
been done under some strong provocation Of which noth- 


(1) nae Sir Walter Elliot’s Ooini of Souihen nWKo, p. 
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ing, however, is stated in the poem. Poet MamiilanS,r in 
Agam., S. 211, alludes to a much earlier chief Matti op 
SalEr of the second generation in the Tables performing 
the same operation upon an enemy of his, Bhni I. 
Perhaps the conditions of that early time were so primitive 
as to permit some to indulge in such personal violence and 
favour others to belaud it as a mark of heroism in the 
assailant I 

One Tondaimau Ilantiraiyan appears here as the ruler 
of Venka^am. He was sung by Poigaiyar and also is the 
hero of a long poem Pervmpmarruppadai by poet Kadi- 
yaliir Eudran Rn-una n 11. This poet may be a descendant of 
Rudran-Hannan I of the period of Karikalan the Great. 
As already stated the question arises whether this Ilan- 
laraiyan was the same individual as the one whom Awaiyar 
met in a political mission from Anci. The probabilities are 
against sudh an identification. 

59. The continuation of the Tables beyond the tenth 
generation becomes impossible for the 
Retrospect and present by tiie absence of link-names to 
Summary. ^ guide us. In the Pandiya line nine 
kings have come into the Tables. Three Pandiya rulers, 
Oittiraimadattn-tunciya-Naiunaran, Arivudai-Nambi, and 
Ariyappadai - Kadanta - Nedunoeliyan stand out. In 
the Chola line, thirteen kings have been brought 
into the Tables leaving only two rulers NaUuruttiran 
and Ko-Peruncholan for future inclusion, if possible. 
And in the Chera hue sixteen Oh, era kings find 
a place in the Tables while only four, Kottampalattu- 
tunciya-Oheraman, Atan-Avini, Cheraman Palai-Padi- 
ya-Perunkadunko, and Cheraman Vancan are left 
out. Thus, on the whole, the Tables have synchronised 
about thirty-eight sovereigns of the three dynasties put 
together as against nine rulers in all yet remaining for 
synchronisation. Evidently thes§ were all later kings. 
There need hardly be any doubt that some at least of them 
might transcend the period covered by the Tables and go in- 
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lo any Hglier antiquity. The very nature and 'conditions of 
dhe earliest rulers in oach dynasty do not at all permit 
^y such arrangement. As for interposing any of them 
into the body of the Tables themselves, that too stands 
ruled out. The chronological frame-work is so inter- 
connected and close-knit that there is hardly any room for 
filling in. These difficulties then only make it too clear 
where to look for in locating the remaining Idngs relatively 
to these Tables. 



PAET m. 


CHEONOLOGY. 

I 

Thb Peobablb Date oe the Ten Gbistbeatious. 

60. Let ua take stock of what has been primarily 
accomplished in the foregoing Tables. 
Preiiimnary. ^ goodly number of the personages and 

events of ancient Tamil history that have till now been 
hanging together as a close-packed cluster in the distant 
perspective of time have been hereby separated and dis- 
tributed in a chronological frame-work importing their 
natural order of co-oxistence and succession and extend- 
ing over a period of about two centuries and a half. Dr. 
Vmoent^ Smith wrote: “A sound frame- work of dynastic 
annals must be provided before the story of Indian religion, 
literature and art can be told aright.” In the application 
of that dictum to South India, these Tables form the first 
serious attempt to present such a ‘sound frame-work of 
dynastic annals’. It is not too sweeping to say that 
previous efforts in this field have one and all lacked this ini- 
tial and absolutely necessary chronological scheme. Till now 
one would find it extremely difficult to assert with con- 
fidence whether a particular king or poet was or was not 
the contemporary, predecessor Or successor of another 
king or poet. But the Tables here presented should 
enable him now to give a tolerably definite and correct 
answer on the point, at least for the earliest period in Tamil 
literature. 

61. The Ten Generations of kings, chieftains and 
nalative Ohrcao- brought jnto the Tables stand so 
logy of tho Gene- interconnected that, in the first place, 
rsrtiona Inter e. tJieir felativ6\ chronology at least is 
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hereby absolutely fisod. To whatever period of time in the 
i^orld-history these generations may be shifted, they have to 
be shifted as a whole and not in parts. Thus these Tables, 
even if they serve no other purpose, have at least irrever- 
sibly hsed the relationship of anteriority and posteriority 
among the various individuals and generations appearing 
in them. By no effort, for instance, can one take Nakkirar 
and Avvaiyar to the generations of Paranar and Kapilar ; 
nor can this latter couple be made to share the company 
of fcJattantaiyar and ISTalckannaiyar. jKvun supposing that 
the Synchronistic Tables did not help us in the least in 
fixing the absolute period of lime to which their system 
as a whole should be assigned, their guidance in respect 
of the I'elative chronology of some characters and 
events in Tamil history has a value all their 
own which can hardly be underrated, especially 
in view of the chaos in which aU their facts stand 
plunged to this day. No doubt, the main purpose 
of this essay is to go into the far more important 
problem of settling Ihe absolute chronology of these Ten 
Generations and seek a satisfactory solution as far as the 
available positive evidences would allow. Be the result 
of that attempt what it may, the compelling character of 
the testimony of the Tables in the more modest field of 
relative chronology caiuiot in the least be doubted. 

62. In passing on to the question of locating these 
generations in some definite period in 
the Absoluts Ohio- ttie past, we pass at once into the pre- 

aology of the Gene- . 

rations. cuicts ol a most contested field. I do 

not want to pass in review the attempts 
that have been made till now to settle the chronology of 
the “Sangam” works and hence of these generations, for 
it would take mo a good deal off the constructive line of in- 
quiry I have proposed for this paper. I may, however, here 
mention that moat of Ijie previous waiters have utilized 
the Cenkuttuvan-Gajabahu Synchronism as the corner 
stone of their chronological structure. Their conclusions 

0-21 j 
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can hardly lay claim to any higher validity than what 
could reasonably be attached to the statements of twp- 
such works as CUappddikdTCiim and MoJidvOi/ynso, How 
historical facts may be twisted and tom out of their set- 
ting under artistic and religious motives and impulses 
which inspire and dominate the two aforementioned works 
need not be dwelt upon just now. Western scholars have 
hence shown a justifiable hesitation in accepting the 
uncorroborated testimony of these works, which are more- 
over admittedly very late productions for the period we 
are in quest of. The chronology of ancient Tamil litera- 
ture should be raised on more solid foundations than such 
a double layer of quicksand as OUappadikdrant and 
MaMvamso. Is there then a more promising line of 
approach to the whole question? 

63. Luckily for us the early G-reek and Roman 
writers' who have left a record of their 
The TostiHiony oi observations of South India enable ua 
Homan writers. to tackle this problem with some hope 
of success. Leaving aside the writers of 
the Pre-Christian centuries I shall confine my attention to 
the following three authors who appeared close to one 
another at the early centuries after Christ: — 

The author of the Peripkis . . 70 A.D. 

Pliny .. 77or78A.D. 

Ptolemy .. 140 A.I). 

If Tamil chronology is raised on the testimony of 
such writers as these, the hazinesg and uncertainty which 
envelop it at present should vanish. Western scholars, 
who axe disposed to look askance at the statements of 
Cilappetdikdram and Mahdvamso, could, on no account, 
be tempted to question the veracity of the witnesses who 
have been here cited for ezamination. The evidence of 
such writers, if any, should carry conviction and compel 
a verdict for its sound historicity. It is true that many 
scholars have before this handled the works of these early 
authors and drawn therefrom much valuable information 
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regarding the eommereial, social, and political condition^ 
ancient Tamilagam. But none of them, as far as I can 
remember, has utilized his information for a definite fixa- 
tion of Tamil chronology; and this, I think, was more or 
less due to an omission on their part to bring the relevant 
facts contained in early Tamil literature and those in the 
works of the "European writers into a proximity for com- 
parison and to make therefrom the necessary deductions. 
To me a careful reading of these Greek and Eoman 
authors has disclosed an unmistakable clue for the fixation 
of Tamil chronology on a definite and satisfactory basis’. 
And it is the conquest of the Aayi country by Pasumpun- 
Pan^am or Nedunceliyan 11 of the Tables. The author 
of the Periplus is definite in his reference to Travancore, 
south of Nelcynda, as the Pan^ya country, with its capital 
‘Modoura’ situated far inland from the coast. This was 
about 70 A.D, Ptolemy, who gives his account about 70 
years later, i.e., about ).40 ,A.D,. refers to the same part 
of the country as the * Aioi country*. Both these facts 
open a new line of approach to settle the vexed question 
of Tamil chronology. 

The reference in the Periplus is plainly inapplicable 
to the period preceding Pasumpuii-Pandiyan’B' time. 
Neither Ollaiyur-tanta-Putappandiyan, nor his predeces- 
sor, the Pandiyan of Korkai, known as Nedunceliyan I, 
had conquered the kingdom of the Aayi family of rulers, 
Ollaiyur-tanta-Putappandiyan’s reference to Aayi Titiyan 
of Pothiyil as “Potiiiyil Selvan”, the prosperous 
lord of Pothiyil, shows, as has already been point- 
ed out, that the kings of Pothiyil were inde- 
pendent rulers at that period. Much less is there 
any possibility of ascribing the victory against the Aayi 
king to his predecessor, the Panfiiya king of Korkai, who 
could accomplish only the conquest of Kudal and establish 
the Pan^ya power ther 9 with a very limited dominion in 
the vicinity of that city. Thus then we may safely eo'n- 
clude that, by the time of the Periplm, ie., 70 A.D,, Pasum- 
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pRiTL-PatL^yan had effeeied the eonqueat of the Aayi 
eoiintry. It is natural, therefore, to expect that the Aap' 
country, having gone under the power of the Pan^yans, 
should be known as the Pandij’-a country ever after that 
conquest or if that period is uncertain, ever after 70 A.D, 
But what do we find in Ptolemy, who comes about 140 
A.D.? He calls middle and south Travaneore the Aayi 
"country. If this were taken as applying to the time of" 
the independent line of the Aayi rulers, as Aayi Andiran, 
Aayi Titiyan and Aayi Atiyan, who appear in the third, 
the fourth and the fifth generation respectively ia the 
Tables, the reference in the Petiplus should be taken aa 
applying to a period three generations still earlier than 
these. The testimony of ancient Tamil literature does 
not, however, favour sudi a supposition. Still, the signi- 
ficance of Ptolemy’s reference could bo brought out in full 
ofily if we kept it nearer the period of the Aayi’s of early 
Tamil literature as much as possible. The more and more 
we move down the centuries, the less and less are the 
chances of Ptolemy’s reference becoming applicable to this 
-fact of ancient Tamil history. The connection of the name 
of the Aayij 5 j,^„yrith the country ruled over by them 
should 'naturally be expected to disappear as we descend 
from the classical period to modern times. 

The reign of Pasumpun-Pandiyan gives us then the 
upper limit beyond which the reference in the Pervplm 
cannot be taken. Even supposing that the author of the 
Periplus pens his account immediately after Pasumpun- 
Pandiyan’s victory, i.e., fixing Periplus to the fifth gene- 
ration, we shall then have to place Ptolemy’s account 
somewhere about i;he eighth generation, Kulamurrattu- 
tuficiya-Killi-Valavan period. Though we are perfectly 
free to bring down the reference of the Periplus to still 
later generations, we are precluded from that course by 
the necessity of keeping Ptolemy’^ account to some period 
quite adjacent to Pasumpiin-Pandiyan’s victoiy. Even 
after this conquest of the Aayi country, its original ruler 
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or his descendant could very well have been in possession 
sof that territory as a vassal of the Pandiya hing. And, 
as a matter of fact, we find one Titiyan, most probably of 
Pothiyil (the Aayi country), joining a confederacy of 
certain rulers against Talaiyalahkanattu-Oeru-Venra 
Pandiyan and fighting with him for regaining his 
independence. Thus, it is but reasonable to suppose that, 
in the generation immediately succeeding that of the 
Talaiyalaiikanam victor, the Aayi country would still have 
retained its original name and that Ptolemy did nothing 
else than recording the name that must have persisted in 
the mouth of the people, though in actual fact the country 
had passed under the Pandiya rule by that time. The 
value of this couple of references from the Q-reek writers 
arises from their joint application to a fact brought out 
in the Synchronistic Tables. Bach reference, by itself, is 
incapable of giving ns the necessary guidance. But when 
taken together and applied to the Tables, they acquire a 
distinct chronological value. Both the references should 
he kept very close to the period of Pasumpun-Pandiyan’s 
victory, in order that they might lose the edge of their 
seeming contradiction. Consequently, locating the account 
of the Periplus in the earliest generation in the Tables to 
which one can reasonably carry it, i.e., the fifth generation 
or Uruva-pah-ter-Ilancedcenni period and marking it as 
covering 50 A.D. to 75 A.D., I have assigned the antece- 
dent and subsequent generations to dates calculated from 
the above and embodied the results in a tabular statement 
given in the next page.* 
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The distribution of the Ten Generations for the most 
nart to the first two centuries of the Christian era is 
Necessary not only because the two references from the 
■western writers fit in with the facts of that specific period 
but are also incapable of being brought into relation with 
those ot any other century preceding or succeeding it. 
After the victory of the Talaiyalankanam battle, where- 
in Titiyan, in all probability Aayi Titiyan II of Pothiyil, 
had fought by the side of the confederates to regain his 
independence, the Potliijdl Idngdom appears to have been 
broken up into petty chieftaincies and bestowed on the 
vassals of the Pa^diya overlord. Nedunceliyan III must 
have realised the danger of allowing an extensive kingdom 
like Pothiyil to he in charge of a single vassal, however 
devoted he might be for the time being to his sovereign. 
The vassal might at any time throw np his allegiance and 
defy the paramount power. So, Nedunceliyan III, a far- 
sighted statesman that he was, must have parcelled out 
the Pothiyil kingdom amongst a number of chieftains and 
effectively prevented any future rebellion. Vatt5ra and 
Nafioilnadu were portions of this kingdom bestowed on 
Elini Atan and one Valluvan Kandan and these chiefs 
appear in the generations immediately following the Talai- 
yalankanam battle. The dismemberment of tbe Aayi 
kingdom thus carried out would certainly render Ptolemy’s 
reference inapplicable to any century much subsequent to 
that memorable fight. 


Ih6 

and their kingdom. 


64. Some may be iuclined to view Ptolemy’s reference 
to the Aayi country as merely casual and 
Aayi Kings ]ioM that that simple fact can scarcely 
be made to suppoit the vast super- 
structure of Tamil chronology. So completely have the 
Aayi kings vanished out of later Tamil history and, so 
insignificant a part do they play even in the earlier, that 
such doubts are quite possible and even natural. But a 
careful reading of the early Tamil works and a just appre- 
ciation of the political conditions they disclose will establish 
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beyond any reasonable doubt that tbe Aayis were an 
illnstilous and powerful line of rulers of that period and 
that Ptolemy’s reference to them was anything but acci- 
dental. In approaching this early period we have to give 
up all our later-day notions regarding the grandeur of the 
three Tamil mouaiichies, which, hy subsequent historical 
vicissitudes, happened to ftll the stage of politics in South 
India to the exclusion of the other powers'. We have to 
revise thoroughly our political conceptions imbibed from 
modem Tamil literature and adjust oar vision to other 
luminaries in the political firmament of ancient Tamila- 
gam. Then, we shall find, instead of three, five 
major powers exercising sway over the southern- 
half of Peninsular India in those days. My authority 
for this statement is contained in two of Asoka’s 
Edicts — ^Kock Edicts, Nos. li and XUi — which enumerate 
the border states of the south, lying beyond Siddhapur, 
in the (Jhitaldmg District of Mysore, the southernimost 
limit of the Mauryan empire at that time.'^ Tho Shahbaz- 
garhi version of Edict XIII definitely mentions one Fid a 
R^a. It is significant to note that all the powers "excepf 
Hi^a Raja have been given communal names, without the 
mention of the name of any individual Iring of those com- 
munities. The name ‘fcJatiyaputra’, evidently a later 
Sanskritised formation from ‘Satti Makkal’ or ‘Satti 

(1) Asoka’g Uoisk ndiel IX ('X’Jie 'BbahbaisgaiM veiaioa): — 
“BverTwiere in the Bmplre o£ king Priyaclarsm, beloved of the Q-ods, 
as 'well as among those nations and princes sudi as tho Chodas, the Paindiyas 
tho SatiyapTitra, the Keralapulra, Taiabapamii, the Tona Hng, etc.” — 

— Spigraphia Indlea, Vol. II, p. 466. 

fioek Bdiet XUI (The Shahbazgaihi veisiou):— 

" and he called Alikasudra furthei in the South where the 

Chodas and Falndas dwell as far as Tamhapa>nni likewise where the Hida 
King dwells. ”v—Xpipraph»a Indioa, Vol. U, p. 471. 

The Qimar and Mausehra versions are in a mutilated condition; the 
Kalsi version has 'Hidalaja’ (‘1’ being used lor ‘r’). The name ‘Tona’ 
of Bdict IX is e'Tidently a mislection for ‘Hida’ of Edict XUI. Between 
Tambapanni and the Tamil States, it is inTposeible to interpolate a ‘>Yona 
King’. There is no doubt that the Hida Saja herein referred 'to was one{ 
of the remote ancestors of tho Aayi kings of Tamil literatnie. 
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Makkal’, stands for a mixed lidbe (a northern people mix- 
with, the forest tribes on the northern confines 
of the Kongn country) which was occupying Kongu 
and Konkanam, adjoining the JElilmalai range, north 
of the Coimbatore gap. The Ghat to the south of this 
Pass was knowm as the Pothiyil mountain and it was in 
the possession of ‘Hida’ Raja, the king of the shepherds or 
neatherds, the ancestor of the Aayi Idngs who figure in the 
Tables. Besides these two mountain or forest kings 
the three Tamil agricultural communities find mention 
in the Mauryan inscriptions. Any detailed treatment of 
•the political constitution of these communities is foreign 
to this paper and cannot be undertaken at present. 
What is significant for us to note in Asoka’s inscriptions 
is the specific mention of Hida Raja. The name ‘Hifia', 
which to this day stands unidentified, is a northern 
aspirated variant of the Tamil name ‘Ida’, ‘Idaya’, 
‘Idayar’, a synonym of Aayar, which appears in the singu- 
lar form as ‘Aayi’. Thus we see the antiquity of the 
Aayi kings, who are mentioned in the early Tamil litera- 
ture, mounts up to 250 B.C., and possibly still earlier. And 
their importance too is vouched for by the honour of a 
separate mention in Asoka’s enumeration of the South 
Indian rulers. In the face of this valuable record of 
ancient history, the attempt to belittle the significance of 
Ptolemy’s reference to the Aayi country is altogether 
misdirected and also ill-informed. The story of the Aayi 
kings belongs to one of the earliest chapters in Tamil 
history, which remains yet to , ho written. The 
glories of their rule, and even the fact of their 
having ever existed, have been buried deep under 
the ruins of ancient monarchies which fell to pieces 
before the destructive wars of the Tamil triumvirs. Re- 
search has to patiently dig beneath the later accumula- 
tions for the scattered facts which might enable it to 
piece together in a manner the history of this lost line of 
rulers. In these circumstances, any failure to attach due 
weight to Ptolemy’s reference would only prove our 
C— 22 
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inability to appreciate the political conditions of ancient 
Tamilagam, all on account of the prepossessions engendered 
in ns by later literature, or rather by a peculiar interpreta- 
tion of that literature by uncritical and historically- 
obtuse conomentators. 

65. As already stated, three Aayi kings meet us in 

the early Tamil poems, Aayi 

« ... Andiran, Aayi Titiyan and Aayi Atiyan, 

the Aayi country, who were independent sovereigns of 
Pothiyil. Another Aayi also, Eyinan, 
appears in the second generation ; but he was a commander 
of the Ohola forces and, may probalbly have been a member 
of a branch of that ancient family. It was in the 
time of the third ruler Aayi Atiyan^ that the Pothiyil 
dominion was invaded by Pasumpun-Pandiyan and annexed® 
to his Khdal kingdom. Ever after this, the Aayis seem to 
have sunk to the level of Paiidya feudatories and are 
little heard of. No doubt, the family must have persisted 
to much later times as we meet with one Karunandadakkan, 
probably an Aayi of the 9th century mentioned in the 
Travancore Arolia’ological Series. But the line never 
seems to have regained the independent position it had lost 
by the Pandiya incursion. 

66. Though the fixation of time I have attempted in 

this paper proceeds on the identification 
Certain Oonsidera- of an historical fact, still it may he 
re this Ohrono- there is some arbitrari- 

ness in making the date of the Periplus, 
i.e., 70 A.D., fall within the generation of Pasnmpun- 

Tliat Atiyan and Atiyaman belonged to the shepherd or cowherd 
family of kings is verilleil hy the following entry in, p, 141 of DufE’s C7wo- 
nology of India: "Vishnu Vardhana was aided in his conquests by Oanga- 
raja of the Ganga family who, by conquering and putting to flight Adiyama 
or Ifliyama, a feudatory of tho Ohola, acquired Uio Gangavadl province.” 
Here "Adiyama” and "Idiyama” evidontly. stand for AtiyamSn or Atiyar- 
magau and Idayamhn or Idayarmagan. icspcctively. This usage of the 
12th century Ihiowa additional light on the enilicr use of the name ‘Hida Baja’ 
in the Bock Hdict XIII of Aaoka. 

(2) yUe Appendbc IX; Koto on the Elephant-marked Coins Of Madura, 
fox the numismatic evidence bearing on this question. 
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Although, the reference in the PeriphiS cannot 
be taken to generations earlier than Pasunapiii^-Pan^- 
yan’s, there is no reason why it could not be moved still 
lower down. True, it could be moved much lower down 
for many generations or even centuries; but such a pro- 
cedure would necessitate taking* Ptolemy’s reference still 
further down and rendering it utterly inapplicable to the 
political conditions obtaining then. To be intelligible at 
all, Ptolemy’s reference should be held to apply to a 
condition of affairs imanediately 'following Pasumpup- 
Pap^yan’s victory. This at least will not brook any 
indefinite shifting as the reference contained in the Peri- 
plus. EeaKsing that the memory of the Aayi family of 
rulers and their country would have persisted for two or 
three generations even after the Pandiyan’s conquest of 
the Pothiyil country, I have located Ptolemy in the 8th 
generation in the Tables. Although absolute precision 
has not been obtained in the fixation of time, proceeding as 
it does on suchi considerations, the error, if any there be, 
would scarcely be more than a generation or two at the 
highest. Allowing for that margin of error, we can safely 
assert that the lower end of the Tables will hardly admit 
of being shifted below 250 A.D. That must be the utmost 
lower limit beyond which the Ten Generations cannot be 
taken. By this arrangement a full century would inter- 
vene between Talaiyalafikanattu PSpdiyan’s time and 
Ptolemy and a century and three-fourths between Pasum- 
pun-Pandiyan and Ptolemy. Surely, it is almost impossible 
that a people would clTerish the memory of the Aayi kings 
for more than a century from the final smasliing of that 
power in the TalaiyS,lahkanam battle and the sundering 
of its dominions into many petty chieftaincies. Even 
under this readjusted arrangement, where the utmost 
allowance has been made for any possible error, the ten 
generations would stand distributed between 1 A.D. and 250 
A.D. This, however, 'only establishes the value of the 
standard herein adopted for the determination of time 
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and its resistance to any very great variation. Though it 
has not given us the absolute period, it has placed 'within, 
our reach the very nearesi approximation to it. 

67. It behoves us then to explore the writings of 
these early foreign authors a little more 
closely and ascertain whether they 
contain facts which will fortify the 
conclusion above set forth. 

As the Synchronistic Tables counprise exactly the 
period when the three Tamil monarchies 
(a) routioaj. entered on a war-path for the extension 

of their dominions, the political picture presented by the 
Greek writers "will doubtless be invaluable as affording 
important independent e’videnee on the matter. The Perjr 
plus gives Nanra and Tyndis as the first ports of Uamirica. 
Schoff identifies Naura with Oanuanore, probably because 
Dr. Vincent Smith fixed Chandragiri River as the northern- 
most limit of Damirica. Wo have already referred to Yule’s 
identification of this place {vide p. 137) as Mangalore, a 
coast town in the South Canara District, north of the river 
Chandragiri. According to this latter identification, and 
assuming that the city Naravu (/^peii) nientioned in Patir- 
t'uppdttu (85) w/Daffear /iyii-e!rarir£’j/r0aie#)«” refers to the 

same, one can easily see that the Chera dominions had 
extended up to that place by the time of the Periphis. Proon 
the Tables we see that the northeim extension of the Ohera 
country along the coast began with Neduncheralatan’s time, 
about 25 A.D. Within two generations from this period 
the Cheras had even penetrated the Tula country to the 
north. Thus the reference of the Periphis would not be 
applicable to any generations anterior to these. Turn- 
ing to Ptolemy we find him interposing the country of the 
between the Pandiyan territory and the Ohola 
kingdom. These ‘Batois’ were the forest tribes^ who still 
resisted the Tamil kingSv The Eleyil (or Seven Ports) 
overthrown by the Chola king Nalafikiili and the Kanap- 
pereyil subdued by XTkkirapperuvaludi refer to the fort-' 
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resses in the occupation of the Naga tribes of that^time. 
3^ithm two or three generations from Nalankilli’s period 
these forest chiefs should have been politically swept out 
of existence. Accordingly, the reference by Ptolemy will 
not hold good for generations later than Tlkkiraperu- 
valudi ’s. Take again Ptolemy’s description of the Ohdla 
country. He refers to the ‘Paralia of the Soretai’ as a 
political division, paralia’ was the coast country of the 
Cholas then known as 'HeytalahkanaP {Qisiu^snii^rmei)). 
After one or two generations from Nalahkijli’s period this 
political district, as a separate province, must have dis- 
appeared from the Chola domains and must have 
been wholly incorporated in them. Ptolemy makes 
distinct mention of the territory of the ‘ArouQrnori’ 
’(Arvarnoi), i.e., the Aruvalar tribes of the Arcot region. 
Though Karikalan the Q-reat effected the final conquest and 
colonisation of this region, the Tamil race and the forest 
tribes could hardly be soon fused. They formed two 
distinct strata of the then existing society and Ptolemy’s 
description exactly hits off that social condition. In the 
space of a few generations from that period, the distinc- 
tions would have disappeared and socie^’- would have 
presented a more homogeneous aspect. This also shows 
that Ptolemy’s account would beoome quite inapplicable 
if we took it down to later generations. Prom this hasty 
retrospect of the political and social conditions we find 
that the references of these Glreek writers give us an 
upper and a lower limit^heyond which wc cannot take the 
facts testified to by these early poems, hloreover, the 
Synchronistic Tables refer to the conquest of Kamvur and 
of Kudal (Madura), and tliese should have been carried out 
even before the time of the Periplus and Pliny, i,e., 70 to 77 
A.D. Ptolemy’s inclusion of ‘Magour’ and ‘Karmara’ 
among the inland dlies of the ‘Paralia of the Soretai’ 
shows that before 140 these cities had been annexed 
to the Chola territory. These cities which have probably 
since disappeared or have changed their names may he 
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identified -with Miognv of Palaiyan and Kalnmalam, 
conquered by Karikalan P in the second and third 
generations as the Tables would show. 

Lot us consider another striking episode narrated in 
Patirruppatiu. Neduncheral atan is reported to have 
imprisoned a number of Yavanas and subjected them to 
peculiar indignities. Certainly that Chera king did not 
sail all the way to Greece to achieve this victory. The 
reference of the Periplus to Byzanteion — a colony of the 
Byzantine Greeks said to have been in existence then on 
the West Coast — ^makes the account of the Tamil poet 
intelligible to us. After this signal defeat the colony 
appears to have dwindled down and gone out of existence. 
This has led many of the .commentators of the Periplus to 
deny the existence of the Greek colony and question even 
the accuracy of the testimony of the Periphts on this point! 

All these isolated political facts contained in the early 
European writers when brought into relation with those 
of the Tables raise chronological presumptions of a 
positive and definite value for our purpose. 


(1}) Oeogiaphlcal. 


68. Turning to a comparison of the geographical 
facts of these Avriters and of the early 
Tamil documents we find that they 
exhibit a striking parallelism of groat significance. In 
the ahnosrgenei'al fury with which the older Tamil names 
of countries, cities, rivers, and mountains in the south have 
been ruthlessly replaced by names of Sanskrit origin, in 
later periods of Tamil history, thp writings of these Greek 
authors seem to come from a different world and, what is 
more important and valuable for our purpose, tally 
exactly with the earlier woi’ks of Tamil literature in their 


(1) Tie fallowing lineg of Poet Ku^avayil Kirattanar refer to the 
couqueet of Kalnumlam by Earih&laa I: 

“ s^eairaj msuui-i sQgu>eoi 

iS^smtueOEi sekraSu Qu(§myfL Qfmaifl", 

* —Agam,, S. 44. 

ECarikalan 1, otherwise known as Porumpun Conni, eliould certainly then 
precede Ptolemy, 
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geographical nomeaclatm’e.^ On this point at least the 
S^gam works, on which the Tables are based, stand more 
closely related to the works of the European writers of 
the first 0,nd second centuries A.D., than to the Tamil 
works of the religious epoch. For instance, iby the lapse 
of centuries these later works, though belonging to one 
and the same country as the early poems, are distinctly 
thrown into a separate stratum of literature altogether; 
but, on the other hand, the Greek writings wo have here 
taken up for consideration and the basic works of the 
Tables, separated as they are by the locale and nationality 
of their authors, yet exhibit a similitude in their topo- 
nomy which strongly favours the presumption of their 
identical age. Sanskritists, who seem to be on familiar 
ground when identifying North Indian names, have felt 
themselves wholly at sea in the identification of the geo- 
graphical names of ancient Tamilagam. E yiy Tamil 
literature, which alone contains the key of interpretation 
of ancient South Indian names, being a sealed book to 
them, they have been sometimes led into fantastic and even , 
ludicrous errors' of identification, yhe name ‘Aioj’ is 
J.erived from ‘Ahi’ the serpent, and ‘Nelcynda’ of the Peri- 
plus, according to Fabrioius, is Nilakantaf Hpmoghony 
thus simplifies most of their identification of names in the 
Tamil country. Taldng the name ‘Ariaca’ of the Periphis 
Mr. W. H. Schoff writes: ‘‘This word in the text is very 


(1) now a systematic attempt at 'wiiolesale renaming -was made, not 
by the people, of course, but by ^ho Uttrmteun, ponld be seea from instances 
like the foUo\ring whieli teU their own talc. bceomes ‘^ada- 

xanyam’j ‘Pennaiyaiu’ turns into 'Pinaklni’j ‘Piilaru' is replaced by 
‘Ohirini*; *pi;^ |yar> takes on the pompous tttlo 'Uragapurajn'; ‘ JSiyp)*^lal’ 
had to pass through the stages of two mistruislatlous, ‘Sapta Bailani* and 
the 'Eat Xonatain.' springing from Moual D’Ely; ‘Pnramkunjiu’ near Madura 
was ousted by 'Skanda Girl’, which in the Kuhamiuadun times had to struggle 
with ‘Sikander Malal’. fiueh curiosities desciro a separate handling bat 
what is worthy of remark iii this connectiou is that, in course of time, the 
original Tamil names, which had to hide their diminished heads before their 
more dignified eompotitors, had ^Iso to allow these latter to leap over them 
in point of timn. The ingrained tendency of some Sanskritists to trace 
Tamil names to Sanskrit originals has introduced the greatest confusion in 
the chronology of Early Tamil History. 
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tincertain. Lassen thinks that the name is properly the 
Sanskrit Latica (pronounced Larioa) and included t!^ 
lanj^n both sides of the gulf of Cambay”. Other deriva- 
tions too have been sug'gested as Eastrika and Aparantika. 

If these -writers had carefully noted the use of the same 
name by Ptolemy in the forms ‘Ariake’ Sadinon’ and 
‘Ariake of the Pirates’,^ they could easily have made out 
that it referred to the country later on known as the 
Mahai'ashtra, then ruled over by the Satakarni kings of 
the Andhra dynasty. V'^Ariaca stood for Arya-agam, the 
country of the Arj^ans, as Damirica denoted Tarnii-agam, . 
the country of the Tamils. These were the names of the 
two divisions of Peninsular India at that time. To the 
Tamila of that early period ‘ Aryan was the name of the 
people who inhahited the northern part of the Peninsnla 
immediately adjoining their own country. The phrase 
‘ eusardS’ occurring in such works as Patirntppattu 
should be interpreted as the victory of certain Tamil 
kings won against Ihe Aryan rulers of the early Andhra 
dynasty in the south and not the Aryans at the Gangetic 
basin as the author of Gilappadilcdram represented 
it later on. Dr. Burnell identified Oottanara of the Peri- 
plus as Kolattunadu and Drs. Buchanan and Caldwell as 
Kadatta Nadu. Mr. K. P. P. Mcnon goes still further and 
creates one Kodunadu. But ancient Tamil literature gives 
the exact equivalent of this name as Kn|^ana^Tj® which 

(1) These pirates were nouc other than the KeJftjiiha tribes appearing 
in Tamil literature as the against •which the early Chera kings had 

to wage war to put do^rn their depreefations. We imderstand that 
during Pliny’s time there was ^jjaoy in the west cOast; but by the time of 
Ptolemy it had been mote or less suppressed. The credit of this achievement 
goes to the successors of tho Ohitx King Keduucheralatan. His son and 
immediate successor, Ka^al-pka^St^T^'^Bl'Kelu Ku^tuvan, i.e., the Chera king 
who defeated and drove back the sea-f arfaig^ K^ambu tribes, began this wnr- 
faro between 50 and 75 A.I)., and by the time of Ptolemy, the Ohera power 
must have securely pushed its way into the South Canara District and so 
established itself there as to render any piratical puisuit impossible under its 
settled rule. 

(8) Fide Appendix X: Note on the Aryas and ‘Vadapulam’. 

(3) Ku|;tanada -was the earliest scat of the Sovemmont of the OhSra 
sovereigns, giving rise to the name ‘Knunvnn’ for that line of kings. Prom 
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still persists in popular usage in Oeuiral Travancore. 
Having identified the Pyrrlion of the Periplus as the 
‘^^d BlnfPs” of Varkalai, it is surprising that Mr. "W. H. 
Schoff should take the first place in Paralia, B^ta, also 
as Varkalai. Balita je J Veliyam’, the older and non- 
nasalized form of ViliMam with the locative sufSz 
atkt^ added to it. ‘Veliyattu’ occurring in the early Tamil 
poems has been changed into ‘Mila*. Compare the line 

*' eunesr emrihi i^i Qeii&fliu^ ^^eyrisiri ” 

—Agam., S. 359. 

This Vcliyam becomes Viliunam later on and Pto- 
lemy’s ‘Blangkon’ is the same name with the initial weak 
medial letter ‘v’ dropped. Mr. Schoff identifies ‘Sopatiqfi.’ 
as Su-patana (fair tow) and opines that it must be 
Madras; while a student of Tamil would see in it So- 
pattinam, a fortified town also Imown as Eyil-pattinam, 
the sea-port of Nalliyakkofian. The ‘Malanga’ of Ptolemy 
is certainly the MayHahkai of Tamil literature, at the 
mouth of the Palar river, the seat of the Mamallapuraan 
roek-cut temples of later days. Some scholars have shifted 
this site to the mouth of the river North Pe^ar and Cun- 
ningham moves it still furtiier north to the mouth of the 
Godavari ! These mis-idjeaitifications, I am aware, do not at 
all reflect on the scholarship of the writers cited. But how 
can even these great scholars accomplish the impossiblet 
The ancient Tamil names must remain a riddle to Sanskri- 
tists as is too well and too clearly established by their 
experiments in reading them for purposes’ of identification. 


this oiiginal seat they scoin to hate moved north along the coast and 
east into Cochin and the KoAgu eoantry in a career of conquest. 

(1) This is what Dr. BumeU writes in a like instance. '^Ilionen-rhsatig 
(iii,, pp. lOS-110) calls the small kingdom that he visited ' ’Au-ta-Io ’ 
(Andhra) and the capital — ‘Ping-K’i-lo’. It appears to me that this is in- 
tended for Vengi; the ‘lo’ being merely the locative suffix— -‘lo’ of the 
Telngu noima, naturally mistaken by the worthy Chinese pilgrim monk for 
a part of the word. So the Portuguese called Oalayam-CSiaUatta, using 
the inflected form of the name . — Sovlh Indian PalaeoffrapJiy, foot-note in 
p. 16. 


0-83 
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Even more Ilian the parallelisms in the mention of 
place-names in the works we are just now comparing, the 
parallelisms in omission possess a decisive ehronologicd 
value. The writings of the early Greeks and the ‘Sangam' 
poems do not make mention of any such towns as Calicut, 
Cochin, Qnilon, Trivandrum, Tinnevelly, Rameawaram, 
Tahjore, Chidambaram, and Oonjeevaram, for thp simple 
reason that they were all non-existent then. On the other 
hand, the great towns mentioned by both have now vanished 
out of existence: Tondl, Karnvur, Korkai, Kavirippattinam, 
and Sopattinam for instance. These two sets of facts prove 
that the writings we are now comparing belong to an 
identical age. If they do not establish an absolute syn- 
chronism, they mnsi at least he taken as coming very close 
together. 

Another significant fact also deserves mention here. 
Just as early Tamil Literature throws considerable light 
on some of the Greek writings of that period, these writ- 
ings also serve to illuminate certain dark places in Tamil 
Literature. I have already referred to the early pf 
the name Lraiyur as Ufattur of Ptolemy, which gi^s us 
the original of "Urantai, appearing frequently in the early 
poems. I shall cull another ibit of valuable information 
from Ptolemy and wind up my remarks under this 
head. Among the early Tamil poets the name of one 
Macattanar or Macattiyar of Okkiir occurs. The manu- 
scripts contained two readings of the place-name as Okkar 
The editor, as he had no other guidance in 
the matter, had to choose Okkur ( ) as the eorreet 

reading and inserted it in his text, relegating ‘Ekkur’ to 
.the nnimportanco of a foot-note. But we now understand 
jthat is the cornect form, for ‘Eikour’ is 

.found ^ included among the inland cities of” " the 
j'Paralia of the Soretai’ given by Ptolemy.' Thus 
these^ two sets of writings are mutuaUy helpful in 
illuminating certain dark corners "in the history of ftTiA^aTif. 
Tamilagam. It need not be imagined that in spite of this 
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helpfulness the writings might go into different centuries 
possibly adjacent to one another. If any slight anteriority 
could be claimed for any one set of these documents, it 
should be in favour of the Tamil works which form the basis 
of the Synchronistic Tables. These bring to light, in the 
clearest manner possible, the conquest of Uraiyur, of 
Karuvur and of Ku^al, the thiree capital towns of the 
Tamil sovereigns, in three different generations. The 
writings of the author of the Periphi?, and those of Pliny 
and Ptolemy give us a picture of the Tamil kingdoms as 
already possessing those capital cities and hence they 
conclusively establish that some at least of these poemi 
go back to a period somewhat anterior to 70 A.D. In the 
face of evidence as incontrovertible as this, what value 
can we attach to the findings of those scholars who try to 
bring down the date of these poems to the 4th or the 5th 
or oven the 7th or the 8th century A.D.I 

69. Another line of confirmatory evidence may he 
( 0 ) drawn from the brisk trade that was 

going on between Tanoilagam and 
Rome in the first two centuries of the Christian era. This 
commerce began on a cousideiahle scale only after 
the date when Hippalus made the important discovery 
that without facing the tediousness of a coasting voyage 
the Malabar coast could be reached in a short time by a 
direct sea-route with the help of the South-West Monsoon 
Wind. This foreign trade continued till the Alexan drian, 
massacre j3ergeh'gJ,5d by Caracalla. about 215 Aj3. The hey- 
day of the Indian-Roman trade thus falls within the first 
two centuries of the Christian era. ^Bnth early European 
Avriters and early Tamil Literature testify to this unpre- 
cedented commercial intercourse. The pages of PJinjf 
are filled with denunciations of the luxu:^ and wasteful 
extravagance of the Romans of his day. “Luxury”, he 
wrote, “arose at last to such a pitch that a chaplet was 
held in no esteem at all if it did not consist entirely of 
leaves sewn together with the needle. More recently 
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again they have hoen imported from India, or from 
nations' beyond the conntries of India. Bnt it is looked 
as ih.e most refined of all, to present chaplets made of 
nard leaves, or else' of silk of many colours steeped in un- 
guents. Such is the pitch to which the luxuriousness of 
our women has at last arrived” (Pliny XXI. 8). Tacitus 
in his Amxals reproduces a letter from the emperor, Tibe- 
rius, to the Roman Senate protesting against th,e mad ex- 
travagance. It runs: “If a reform is in truth intended, 
where must it begin'? And how am 1 to restore the simpli- 

dty of ancient times? How shall we reform the taste 

for dress ? How are we to deal with the peculiar articles 
of feminine vanity, and in particular with that rage for 
jewels and precious trinkets, which drains the Empire of 
its wealth, and sends in exchange for the batilbles, the 
money of the commonwoalth to foreign nations, and even 
to the enemies of Rome?” (Arnold. iii, 53). In his edition 
of the Periphis of the Er^hraean S&a, Mr, W. H. Sdhoff 
writes thus of the pepper trade alone: “The trade in pep- 
per in the time of the Roman Empire brought the merchants 
unheard-of profits just as it did later the Q-enoese and 
Venetians. It was one of the most important articles of 
commerce between India and Rome, supplying perhaps 
three-quarters of the total bulk of the average west-bound 
cargo”. This picture of the west tallies exactly with that 
' remarkable commercial activity in Tamilagam depicted 
for us in the early poems. 

“ ^ * G^sreoir 

arerreitflaJU) GufioJTpjpi Qatem esni esar asilBiS 
(uei/ear/r pAp tSSssruiir essr^xeoiii 
Quir^Q^® euiisi <s^Qttjn® Quiu(T^ii 
eueiriEiQmQ^ (yiQ/ 8 ” 

— Agcm., 8. 149. 

'* SssriEiQsQp pirSssrp OeueSiu 

uirut9p airesredii Qu 0 isjsieiop<i 
/yesraeogy Qsppiup ^/ra0(Sy 
(^uetau-” 

-^Agcm., 8. 152. 
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UL^Uemu u>0ibs^Tu uiL-i^ear^ 

OjSei^iS ifiireiiaar^ ^ssresr 
sioQeoeir auiu&o-" 

— Agam., 8. 227. 

These extracts' from the primary poems unfold the com- 
mercial activity of ancient Tamilagam only incidentally. 

The excerpts from Pattttppafitt contain however a 
more detailed account. Pattiiiappulai, one of the poems 
in that collection composed hi honour of Karikalan the 
Great, contains a graphic picture and a few lines from it, 
just to give an idea, may he extracted here ; 

'‘Qeueotr^ dSiueiiQp0^ 
esreoeSesipaisir Quir0etrs/rs(^if 
OjS/iiieSleias^ji QjStrf^esnoirageir 
siriuSesr^fl s^r^Q^eoajsir 
Qprr^esiat-, uairJijQuireii 
esyeusQ^jpi mssis^^drfS 
iLjA)(^Qa=iua (^sopui-/r^ 
euir^QfiiEiifiSir utSsouQuirf^oja] 
mdsouQuiri^^^iSir su-pu!ruu&\ 
iniriHOuiuiLiii uQ^euihQuireo 


ISiruujruuaj 

Lueiripfiiuiru ueOueAri—u> 
emruiUiSiuireiOLD eus^eikrtg. 
aJQJ^lBSUi-U Ou0IEISirLJl9^ 
et/eBiLjeiPL. eu^ecenfriiiSCS^eBr 

L/eS QujrjSp^.t W* 119-135) 

* * ?it 

^liLjSirirp ^esurQpmjpimpp 

^ ih^ifireun’iu 

i£ss)fisi.tii9 eBrei)^iQmiri^iL\il> (U* 173-175) 

* * ^ 

(frfiear eu^p iSiSirufiu t/vnfftLj® 
arcSeir snip g^swt-iLjti) 

e}/L-.u>Ssiu iSpisp uiexiBii^ut Ouiresrjgum 
0t_u)&)u idpvp euinrQp tuS^ik 
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sikms eu/i'ifliLj/m sreSSu uiusm 

iS{P/S ^mrsifiEi airips^ ^iTSS(y^ 
loiiueifij) QuiRojof Qivfitu eff‘ earU}. 

aietrisfiSso wiuiiiSiu isssriSjS^ idjoiS^” (11. 185-193) 
^^^roAlckdnci, another poem in that collection which 
celebrates the victor of the Talaiyalahkanam battle, contains 
the following* on the trade activities of that period: — 

QueriS&i^uj eQa^thQuerreufi^i 
QsirQiMLjesurfi Seiukd^Quir 
sQiksirQeoir® aeionQs‘ir 

QisQiBiQ<Eins).iBeiii^ iBesj^QtuQ/g 
^meSms^oj Qpsr^QfiyiiBsu 
Quir^LDeS/E^ eS(i^uuem't— 
isiru^irir /5«3rS^^0 
Lciirtsf.iup Qu 0 i$ir&iirtu 
ix^ea^Qpp^tu mdsOLfemiriu^ 

^wpOfiPfSiU ^rni imS(T^smsp 

Qpsikrxi-p 

^ir^T'dap eojiu/rOwAaS 

^irQsirdiai—. e^tuirQsir ppeu (U. 75-88) 

* * * 

S(tpiSiu isireuirdj Qu^H (offr^afisir 
isfsrisp^p (Sperp^ isdsrsei ^geiiunbtr ir 
1-fsnririspiu.sir QsiremrU'k p Ljjr^Qiuir iJSdrppiw 

siaeim Bpuu' (11. 321-324) 

* * * , 
a/ire9eiDp QiuQpp fiuia^m 

ueiQaijpi LJ® 0 ri_ iB\^p(T^Cb uiLisi-eiirp 
QpiredQei eSiSj^msF iDiresri meiOeam 
sesriip^ tSISsar^lr ssoiBiQgiresirQ mpiiXu 
Qu 0 miSL.p (^iLi—ppiLj Ljea&fp^eiDir (Stuirp 
iS(^ias\^ iM^eSu uiriuu QuiftOp(^is 
^ 0 O«(]tj> uir^dr evQ^aiesr QuiuirpfBp 

uMSeujps L/eiretfl euBeais^QujQpii ppQp’' (11. 536-543) 
Oertainly these are contemporary descriptions of the 
commercial life of the Tamils of that period. A compop 
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rison of those two sets of writings places the conclusion, 
of their identical age beyond any doubt. If the western 
t^ade came to a sudden close by the Alexandrian massacre 
of 215 A.D., only to be revived a little at the end of the 
fifth century during the time of Zeno, the commercial acti- 
■vu’ty described in the Sangam works should necessarily 
be ascribed to a period preceding the beginning of the 
third century A.D. By this line of evidence too the chro- 
nological determination here attomi)ted is confirmed in a 
most satisfactory manner. 

70. This foreign trade of the South led to an inflow 
(d) MTumismatio. 0^ Eoman coinage into Tamilagam. 

Large fields of auT^s and denarius 
were discovered in such places as Pollacci, Vellalur, Earn- 
er, Kalayamuttur, Kannanur, Madura and other places. 
These Eoman coins are the existing symbols of the 
amount of pepper, pearls, beryl, and other articles export- 
ed by the Tamil countries during the first two centuries 
of the Christian era. vWe are told that so great was the 
depletion of the Eoman treasury’ that, in course of time, 
the later Eoman emperors not possessing the military 
genius of their predecessors for conquest and plunder and 
the later Eoman people not being addicted to any indus- 
trial pursuit to replenish their riches, it brought about a 
depreciation of«ouncency. However adversely it may have 
affected Eome, the Tanul land was literally basking then 
in the sunshine of commercial prosperity. This large find 
M Eoman imperial coins could not have come into the 
iTamil country after the third century A.D. If one were 
stiU to assume that this money flowed into the land after 
the tliird or the fourth century, I have to urge that apart 
from the stoppage of the western trade due to the Alex- 

(1) On this subject Mr. W. H. Srhoffi wntes as follows in p. 219 of his 
Penplvai The drain of specie from Borne to the Bast has alreadr been re- 
fer! ed to undei section 49 and is bitterly condemned by Pliny. “The 
subject,” he says, (VI 2C), “is ono woU worthy of notice, seeing that in no 
year does India dram us of less tlian 3.';0,000,000 aesterees giving back 
her own wares which are sold among us at f^ly 100 times their Orst cost.” 
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andrian massacre and to the decadence of the Roman 
power, the later political and social conditions of Tamija- 
gam also render that hypothesis altogether unthinkabl(5'. 
Passing over the Sangam works, the only witnesses for the 
sea-borne trade of that period, we are struck by the 
universal and absolute silence of the mediaeval and later 
Tamil literature abou^this foreign commercial activity. 
This, in itself, is “^n eloquent testimony that the 
time for the influx of the Roman coins is earlier tha-n 
Uie third century A.D. The reference to the coins of 
Emperor Clggdius in the follomng notes by Prof. E. J. 
Eapson appearing in p. 162 of his Ancidini India, only 
confirms this view. He writes; “Evidence of trade with 
Rome is afforded by the numerous Roman coins which 
have been discovered in various districts of Southern 
India. Among them has been found the gold piece which 
was struck by the Emperor Claudius (41-54 A.D.) to 
commemorate the conquest of Britain. Further evidence 
of the trade between Southern India and the West is 
supplied by words. Our peppor comes to us from the Tamil 
through the Q-reek peperi.” M]’. W. H. Sclioff sum- 
marizes his study of South Indian Coinage thus: 
“The coins of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius and Nero are 
numerous. There are very few of Vespasian and Titus 
anywhere in India. Those of Domitian, Nerva, Trajan 
and Hadrian are frequent; then there comes another break 
lasting until the time of Commodus.” To facilitate a 
comparison of the time of the Roman and Tamil rulers of 
the period I append a tabular statement in the next page^ 
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The preceding Table shows that, even before the Alex- 
andrian massacre loomed on the horizon,’ the Roman trade 
had begun to flag in the Indian waters from about the midcCe 
of the second century A.D. The period of Karikalan the 
G-reat also shows a visible depression and one may trace 
it not only to the troubles at Rome but also to the inces- 
sant military preoccupations of that great conqueror. Still, 
we shall not be justified in concluding that the commer- 
cial activities of his period came completely to a stand- 
still. t^umismatic evidence too, as far as it goes, brings 
Tamilagam into intimate relation with Rome during the 
first two centuries of the Christian era and strengthens 
the chronological fixation otherwise arrived at. 

In fine, we find all the lines of evidence. Poli- 
tical, Geographical, Commercial and Numismatic, con- 
verging to establish the correctness of the allocation 
of the Ten Generations between 50 B.C. and 200 A.D., 
with of co\u‘se a narrow margin for any possible 
error on either side. The nature and drift of these 
confirmatory evidences, together with the impossibihty of 
an allematwe re-adjustment of the references of the Peri- 
phcs, Pliny and Ptolemy in their application to the Tables, 
will certainly not favour any material variation in the chro- 
nological distribution’ of the generations herein made. No 
doubt, the arrangement falls short of the ideal of absolute 
certitude ; but in matters of ancient history would any one 
demand it? It can be cherished only as a limit for our 
patieiit and laborious approximation. 

71. I am aware that the result thus far attained in 
fixing the chronology of the early 
gators!^^** Tamil sovereigns' and poets will 

please neither the party which laun- 
ches into a very high antiquity and fabulises everything 
connected with the start of Tamil hterary history nor that 
other group of scholars who are ever engaged in bring- 
ing down the age of the so-called Sangam works to quite 
modern times. These, too, create fables of their own to 
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moclornise, if possible, this anoieiit stratum of Tamil lite- 
rature. From the very begiuning of this inquiry the 
i(Jeal has been steadily kepi in view to carefully avoid fall- 
ing into the altitude of either of these schools of investi- 
gation. The Tables will show how the instreaming evi- 
dence has been meekly followed instead of my attempting 
to tutor it for establishing a pre-coneeived theory of my 
own. 

Before those who try to take those early ‘Sangam’ 
works far too high into the pre-Christian centuries, I have ' 
to place such) considerations as the following. ✓'It can 
hardly be denied that though this body of literature bears 
a faint impress of the contact of Aryan Hinduism, it is not 
without marks of heterodox systems of religious thought. 
Jainism and Buddhism might be supposed to have come 
into Tamilagam at about the middle of the third century 
B.C. Accordingly, this particular body of literature can- 
not be taken beyond 250 B.O. The Synchronistic Tables, 
it will be noted, starts with 50 B.O. Now in order to meet 
the demands of these scholars, if we try to shift the ten 
generations to the two centuries and a half preceding the 
Christian era, keeping, of course, the references of the 
Periplus and of Ptolemy to their present respective points 
of time, would it be possible to bring these references to 
any intelligible relation with the facts of Tamil History? 
Ptolemy’s reference to the ^a^ ^ country would stand 
separated from the Pandiyan annexation of that territory 
by nearly three centuries. The proposed shifting would 
thus arouse more historical difiSculties than it would solve. 

Against those who try to bring down the date of the 
‘Sangam’ works nearer the fifth century A.D., or there- 
abouts, stand the many presumptions that arise from the 
linguistic and literary development of Tamil as well as 
the considerations due to the primitive social, religious 
and political conditions the early works testify to. The 
comparative absence of Sanskrit in their vocabulary, their 
peculiar grammatical forms, their distinctive style of versifi- 
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aation and subject-mailer, their enigmatic names and ex- 
pressions and the change in the meaning of many of their 
words, their freedom from literary conventions, reli- 
gions motive and mythic overgrowth, imavk these works 
out as belonging to a much anterior stratum in the growth 
of Tamil Language and Literature. The absence of a 
developed caste system, the practice of cattle-lifting and the 
burial of the dead under stone-mounds and in urns and 
a system of primitive religion without the worship of most 
of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, all 
tell their own tale of an antiquity that could not bo 
effectively brought into connection with the complicated 
social and religious conditions of later times, "^he politi- 
cal system reflected in this literature was entirely untouched 
by the Pallava rulejvhose characteristic influences began to 
permeate Tamilagnm from the fifth or the sixth century 
onwards for a considerable time. Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, in some of his writings, has called special at- 
tention to the pre-Pallava eharactor of this literature and 
has stoutly and very justly opposed the fantastic 
attempts of some at postdating those early Tamil works. 

Turning to the history of literary development in the 
Tamil land, we find important intervening landmarks be- 
tween the early period and the modern. Let us start with 
the beginning of the seventh centnry, the age of..T3rpp;ii.a- 
ji^kSaxnb^g^a, one of the definitely settled periods' in Tamil 
History. In moving hack to antiquity we have to find 
a place for such a work as Gilappadikarmi and possibly 
also for Mtmmelcalai} Then we should move still higher 

(1) In a correct view Zlanimfialai sliould Ijo conaideroci a much later 
work than CilappadiMram. It ia little olae than a pale imitation of tho latter. 
It aroao aa a complenicntary work to Cilapiadil'dram exactly aa in later tiniea 
the Vttara SSmSpauam of VanidSsan came to aupplement Kamban’a great epic. 
Tho connection of the subject and atories is indeed too strong in those instaneea 
to permit popular fancy and oven learned but uncritical opinion to keep the 
original works and their sickly, iifeleas, ‘nilo of thumb’ imitations apart, 
with duo appredatioii of the stretch of time which ahoukl intervene end 
separate them. In the easi of MaiffimiJcdlai* the efEaoement of the time-gap 
was rendered wonderfully easy by a gross misidantifloation of two authors. 
Tho author of ManimSJealai was one Kulavanikan Cattan, Ckttan, the grain- 
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np for the Ethical Period which should spread over at least 
one or two centuries, locating Kural and TolhSppiyciM at 
a^jout Ihis time. Wo have also to hnd room for the develop- 
ment of such Naturalistic works as AmkunmUru, Kalittogai 
and such portions of the PattvppdUii, as are not covered by 
tlio Synchronistic Tables. Do not all these stag’es of literary 
growth require at the least four cemturies— the period 
which now separates the age of the Synchronistic Tables’ 
from tliat of Tirugfianasambanda? If anything, the period 
is only too short for the variety and complexity of the 
literary phenomena which one has perforce to locate in it. 

Such considerations as the above which favour a high 
antiquity but still do not permit us to go very far in that 
direction cannot aifect in the least the testimony of the 
positive historic evidences by which the chronology of the 
early Tamils has been settled in this paper. They are, 
however, urged here solely to bespeak a frame of mind in 
some scholars for a dispassionate weighing and valuation 
of the evidence offered and settling a much-contested ques- 
tion of great importance to Tamil History. 

72. Tho fixation of chronology, I have herein tried 
Previoiia Attempts. to arrive at, is after all not quite 
new. As generally happens with most truths, this truth 
too has been adumbrated in a number of works of pre- 

moi chant. And among the Sangam gionp of poets, o poet under tho name 
Oittalal CSittan, C&ltan of the villBgc CSttalai, appears to lia'vo lived and com- 
posed some poems which are included in certain of the ‘Ettuttoiai’ colloc- 
tions. These two poets were two distinct individuals belonging to two differ- 
ent ages separated in all ^’ObabiUty by about five centuries or so. 
And yet we And the editor of ManimehaJai, at one stroke of his 
pen, irking to annilrrlate tho distance of time by giving in the title-page of 
that work, the author’s name as ‘Kulavanikarr CSttalai CSttan’. 1 have 
not yet been able to aUght on this particular individual rn any of the early 
works, eouunentators’ stories apart. They give us Cittalai CSttau and Kflla- 
vanikan CSttan, but nowhere in them do wo. come across the mixed individual 
‘Kfllavanikan Crttalai CSttan’. I call tire special attentdou of the reader 
to tliis flagrant rrrisidentification simply because it has badly dislocated the 
dtronology of ancient Tamil literature and has apparerrtly misled sdiolars 
Eke Dr. S. Krishuaswamy Aiyairgar to fight a pitched but, I think, a losing 
battle for Manm^Mai bemg at least taken to the Sangam age, if not included 
in the Sangam collections. 
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vious seliolara. Vincent Smith -writes in p. 457 of his 
Early History “ThQ Early Tamil poetical literature, dat- 
ing according to eompotent expert opinion, from the fir^ 
three centuries of the Christian Era, gives a vivid picture 
of the state of society of that period.” Evidently the 
historian in penning this line had in his mind the pioneer 
■work of the late Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai and the writ- 
ings of Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. Whatever one 
may urge regarding the valuation by these scholars of 
early Tamil Literature in detail, there is little doubt that 
the conclusions of the first writer in respect of the age of 
the Sangam works are approximately and broadly correct 
and fairly enough accordant with the facts of early 
Tamil History. I am glad that my conclusion 
generally coincides with his, though I have opened 
and trodden a new path altogether. The present 
essay would, I hope, rescue Tamil Chronology from 
the vagueness and uncortainties which have clustered 
round it by the inveterate practice of certain 
scholars of using such poems as CilappaMkaram, Mani- 
mckalai and as mines of unquestionaible his- 

torical information. Hereafter at least, I trust, one can 
talk of Tamil Chronology as historically determined with- 
out the fear of being heckled on the fantastic imaginative 
constructions of poets lilte Ilang^Adig'al and Kulavanikau 
Cattan and on the interested fahricaiions of a monkish 
chronicler like the author of the MaMvamso. 



PART IV. 
Eesults. 


Frelimlnary. 


73. We have now to glance hack and ascertain to 
what extent the Synchronistic Tables 
have contributed to our knowledge of 

ancient Tamil history. TiU now one could not talk of the 
history of tlie Tamils without laying oneself open to 
challenge and hostile oritioism. The facts of ancient 
Tamil history, enshrined in the early poems and set in a 
highly artificial grouping, were not quarried systematic- 
ally, nor sifted and arranged chronologically so as to enable 
readers to get a clear, consecutive and intelligible account 
of a past not s^ much forgotten as muddled. 

74. But 'now the various facts of language and litera- 

ture, of social life and thought, of 
political vicissitudes and wars of ambi- 
tion, have been thrown into such a 
framework of Relative Chronology that we are in a posi- 
tion to know something about the succession of the Ton 
Generations comprised in the Tables. At least for two 
centuries and a haK these Tables furnish a time-chart, 
which will enable us to interrelate the events in their true 
order of historical succession. /Poets like Kalattalaiyar 
and Mndamosiyar, Pawnar and Kapihir, Naldnrar and 
Marudan Ilanagan will stand hereafter in different gene- 
rations and not thrown together and considered as contem- 
poraries. Likewise, kings like PSlttan and Veliyau, Urijy^- 
pah-ter-Ijancc^cenni aiid Sjuak^n the Great, Bajasnyam 
Vetta Perunarkilli and K6 Cehkannan should hence- 
forward occupy distinct niches in ancient Chela history 
and there will hardly he any justification fbr consigning 
them all to a nondescript class of almost shadowy kings of 
a shadowy past. 
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Into autocrats, pure and simple, and robbed the coi^munities 
of their original rights and powers. In short, ‘’independ- 
ence was the heavy price the communities had to pay, for 
the doubtful advantage of new territorial acquisitions. 
This is the picture we got from the earliest references 
bearing on the Ghola rule. 

Turning to th.e periods succeeding the Ten G-enerations 
of the Tables, we find in each line about half-a-dozen, 
more or less, of sovereigns still remaining to be assigned 
their proper place in history. All lliese obviously belong 
to later generations. Their combined reigns, con- 
sistently with the calculation of the time of the 
generations we have herein followed, may extend 
perhaps to aiiolher century or a century and a 
half at the highest. That takes us to 350 A.D., exactly the 
period when the Pallava power* got itself lodged in Kanci- 
puram. <A11 the Tamil kings suddenly go under an eclipse 
and the poets of the period had to sing of other themes 
than their patrons’ glories, presumably for want of the 
old type of patrons. The kings, no doubt, must have been 
there holding court; but one can justly infer from the 
lack of literary record that they should have been shorn 
of mneh of the power and prestige enjoyed by their early 
ancestors. Although much is not laiown about the 
Kalabhra interregnum,^ the dai*k period of Thmil history, 
it is highly probable th,at it marked the first incursion of 
a border race from the north into the Tamil states. The 
hypothesis that this movement was only a fore-runner of 
the general Pallava invasion wiiicfi later on swept through 
the land can scarcely he considered an extra- 
vagant one. Whatever be the subsequent history 

of the Tamil country, the Tables have to close 

with Ko-Cehkannan. And between him and Tim- 
gnanasambanda, four centuries intervene, centuries 
whose gloom is lighted up neither by the early poems nor by 

(1) Vide Appemlix XI for the N’luiuamatie evidence hearing on. this 
Period, 
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later epig-rapha. The late Prof. P. Stmdaram Pillai in his 
Age of Tirugmnammbanila expressed the hope that this 
pliriod could bo approached -with profit from the other 
side — the K5-Cehkaiaiiaii period.^ The approach^ does 
not, however, seem anywise promising ; still future research, 
let us hope, will let in some gleams into this dark and 
irretrievably blank period. 

77. The Tables Ihpa^v into clear relief the fact that 
the *^amil monarchies, with no very 
(It) Tha Ruin of Considerable territories at the begin- 
dent Ohieftaincies. 0‘-’gan to prey upon their neigh- 

bouiing chieftaincies and in course of 
time developed themselves into extensive Idngdoms. In 
the space of five generations from the third, most of the 
tribal oliiefiaiucics scattered throughout the southern half of 
the Peninsula were either annexed or made tributary .states. 
As wo move down the times we find the independent chief- 
tains being replaced by others who owned fealty and mili- 
tary service to the paramount powers, and also by the com- 
manders of royal armies and other officers in the regular 
employ of those rulers. J^itles like Enadi and Kavidi were 
first brought into vogue from the time of Kai’ikalan the 
Great onwards and were conferred on officers distin- 
guished for their service either civil or military. In lieu 
of a regular salary these officers held feudal estates in 

(1) Prof. Suudaram Filial embodied Mb coiiaidcrcd opinions on ibis 
point in the foUomiig paragraphs; 

“We have alrcadj pointed ont that Sarabaiirtha frequently refers to 
the famous Qbola prince £0 (Jllengaiuian, tlie bero of the classlral mr-song 
Kalmali. On one occasion, he speaks of a temple of Vaigal, a village near 
Humbacouaui, as having been constructed by K6 Chengannan in fortuor 
days. Oloai’ly then Sainbandha must have lived a cousidorablc time after 
this temple-building red-eyed Oliola. But when did this red-cyod Ohdla livet 
The question opens a field of inquiry as wide as the whole range of elasrics 
in Tamil — ^a sphcio obviously more beset with historical dilHenlties than that 
of the sacred Saiva literature with which we have heen hitherto eoneemed- 

The further wo proceed into antiquity, the darker natnraily becomes 
the view around; and it is weU, for moie than one reason, to leave this part 
of our subject to bo taken, up am a future occasion, for an independent and 
separate handling wMch the range and importance of those ancient classics 
would otherwise also demand.” 
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side of educated opinion till now has been viewing this 
Sangam story with some sort of suspicion, hut it could not 
successfully assail ihe many a priori arguments, too dearfy 
loved and too confidently urged by the many upholders of 
the Academy in this controversy. Hereafter at least a 
priori arguments will bo found to be of little avail against 
the positive facts disclosed by the Tables which disprove 
in the most convincing manner the historicity of th,e third 
Sangam. 

80. Tlie Tables further establish that the redaction 
of the vSangam works attributed to the 
(viij iiatoness oi patronage of dilfercnt kings was aU a 
Sangam*wSkB.°* ^ith the names of 

the earlier sovereigns for heightening 
the antiquity and authority of the various collections. Leav- 
ing out of aecouul Puramnuru, whose redactor and patron 
arc not kuo^vn, Agananitni stands to the credit of 
Ukkirapperuvaludi, Narrinai to Pannadu-tanta-Papdiyan 
and Kiirmtogai to Purikljo. Of these, the first two appear 
in the Tables separated from each other by about four 
generations. Purikko must he a later sovereign than 
these. Separated as these kings were by many genera- 
tions, liow could one and the same classification based on 
the number of lines in a verse, for instance, ho considered 
as having been effected by a number of patrons living 
centuries apart? Internal e\ddence of the collections 
themselves militates against any such supposition. This 
will he evidenced from the valuation of the different works 
of the Sangam literature in the light of the facts embodied 
in the Tables. And to this I shall now pass on. 

I 

\«1, The Tables make it abundantly clear that the 
variou.'' works called in the lump ‘the 
(viid) Light Third Sangam Literature’ belong to 
wterSuM.” four 01 * five centuries at the lowest and 

have been the result of the unwonted 
literary activity whicl). marked qff_ that period from the 
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succeeding. Tliey -were composed by different poets, and 
on various occasions and with various motives. To judge 
c?irrectly each of thes^ -works it is absolutely necessary to 
restore each to its correct historical mllmi. Throwing 
th e m together into one promiscuous heap without any 
regard for the time of their composition and arranging 
them merely on grounds of ^ros^dy or rhetorift 
certainly not the correct method to facilitate any historical 
handling of them. I have to acknowledge with sorrow 
that the popular veneration in which such collections are 
held to this day has only delayed the chronological 
arrangement of their contents and the preparation of a 
scientific history on their well-ascertained basis. 

82. Taking the ‘Eight Collections’, the Tables show 
that two of them are assignable to a 
later period, viz., Kalittogai and Pari- 

(a) ‘Ettutokai’ or 

the Eight ooUections. pMah Of the four basic works, Aga- 
mnuru is said to have been collected 
under the patronage of the Pandiya king Ukkirapperu- 
valudi of the ninth generation. If this were so, how could 
this collection contain the poems of numerous poets of 
later times, vk., Mamulanar, Kottaimpalattu-tunciya- 
Oheraman, Pandiyan Arivudai Nambi, Perunkaduhko, the 
singer of ‘Palai’, IlankaQluirko, the singer of ‘Mamtam’, 
and Cittalai Cattanai ? Turning to Narrmai, collected during 
the time of Pannadu-tanta-Pandiyan of the fifth genera- 
tion, we find the same interpolation of later poems into 
that work also. The same is the case with Arnktitunum 
ascribed to the Oheran of ‘the elephant look’ of the eighth 
generation. These instances arc sufficient to prove that the 
collections, as a matter of fact, wore not done during the 
reigns to which they now stand ascribed, but wore the 
result of a much later enterprise. The question of fixing 
definitely the time of the redaction does not, however, arise 
in this connection. The positive testimony of the Tables 
is against supposing tliese kings as being the patrons of 
these collections, which according to the uncorroborated 
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I shall now proceed to explain the scheme given in a 
graphic manner in the preceding page. Maduraikhanci of 
Mahkadi Marn^n is modelled upon Pattmappdlai axd 
belongs to the seventh generation; Nedunalvadai is an off- 
shoot of the root MuUoippnttu and belongs to the eighth; 
and Perumpanarruppadai^ is the direct descendant of 
PorwutTOiTruppodcii and comes in the tenth and last genera- 
tion inolnded in the Tables. Thus wo see that the three 
fundamental works of KarikaJan’s time served as models 
for later poets, who composed three other works within the 
period of the Tables. The form and make-up of Porunarar- 
ruppadai and Perumpdnarruppadai led to further imitations 
Idle Cirupandrruppaiai and Malaipatukaddm, So eight 
poems on the whole seem to have come into existence in 
process of time and they are all genuine pieces sung hy 
different poets in honour of different patrons. But, in all 
probability, at the time of the redaction two more poems 
were composed and added to bring up the total to ten it may 
be, or to serve such motives as the religious, the literary, etc. 
I have the strongest suspicion about the genuineness of the 
two remaining Idylls, KurincippdUu and Tvrvmurugdrrup- 
padod. These seem to be decidedly later compositions 
done at the time of the redaction and assigned, to certain 
earlier poets, whose very names would have been held as 
carrying weight with the people. In short, I consider these 
two pieces as little short forgeries committed and father- 
ed upon two of the foremost Sangam celebrities. Kagilar 
and Nakkirar must have been dead long before these poems 
were composed and circulated in tlieir names. Or if these he 
taken as the productions of Kapilar and Nakkirar, we have 
no other way than to conclude that these authors must 
undoubtedly be different individuals going under the same 
names as the earlier poets. Li view of the inveterate 
tendency of certain later writers to produce and foist 

(1) This woik may have been known meiely as Pa'^^i^ppadai, befoie 
the composition of another Panarrnppa^lal gfter its pattern. The coUeetor 
of the poems must have, at the time of the xedaelian, added the adjectives 
pern ana Cira to the titles of the two pieces to distinguish 
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their works on some well-known ancient personages, I am 
inclined to hold this ‘Kapilar’ and this ‘Nakkirar* more 

pen-names than real. I have arrived at tTiia conclnsion 
mainly on hnguistie groimda though historical considera- 
tions too are not wanting. Taking KuTiMc^ppattu it has 
this significant line: 

“ es>us9S uje(i(^p QATiUjSsntfi 

Here the word is evidently used in the 

modern sense of the privities. But the challenge may he 
confidently entered whether any one could point out a 
single instance in the ancient poets where the word has 
this specialised meaning. Wherever the ancient poets use 
chat word they denote by it the entire hip below the waist. 
Accordingly this specialised later meaning stamps Kurincip- 
pSttu as a very late product separated by some centuries 
from the period of the earlier stratum of the ‘Sangam’ 
poems. Turning to Titumumgarruppadai, that also 
contains a tell-tale line ; 

Qxti^OiuitQ laswrasifl fljswujsuxr” 

Here ‘^goirt_ao’ is used in the later sense, ‘a coeik’; 
whereas the Sangam poets invariably use this word as 
denoting an unidentified almost m^hical bird with a human- 
like head frequenting burial grounds and other waste 
places. No doubt, in this instance the commentator exer- 
cises his ingenuity to save the antiquity of the composi- 
tion by reading the word with the sandhi as ‘mandalai’. 
That this is however wasl;ed ingenuity can be easily under- 
stood from the poet’s many references to the cock-ensign 
of God Muruga’s flag in other parts of the same poem 
{vide lines 38, 210-11, 219). Again, both Kuri^cippattu 
(line 228) and Tiruinurvgatnippndai (line 115) use the 
word in a sense quite unknown to the early poets, 

who invariably denote by it, the noise issuing from 
two bodies soimding either alternately or simultane- 
ously. This speoifio meaning expressive of the origin of 
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Peaopoka for instance, and the word “rice”) were adap- 
tations not of Sanskrit or Pali but of Tamil words. 

*^‘3. These merchants there became acquainted wit*L 
an alphabetic writing derived from that first invented and 
used by the whole white pre-Semitic race now called 
"lAklcadians. 

“4.'^That alphabet had previously been carried by 
wandering Semitic tribes from Babylon to the West, both 
north-west and south-west. Some of the particular letters 
learnt by the Indian merchants are closely allied to letters 
found on inscriptions' recorded by those Semitic tribes, 
^aud also on Babylonian weights, both of a date somewhat 
earlier than the time when the Indians made their trading 
.iourneys. 

“5. After the merchants brought this script to 
India, it gradually became enlarged and adapted to suit 
the special requirements of the Indian learned and collo- 
quial dialects'. '/Nearly a thoirsand years afterwards the 
thus adapted alphabet became known as the Brahffli Lipi, 
the, sublime wri ting. What name it bore in th& interval — 
for instance, in Asoka’s time — is not known. /From it, aU 
the alphabets' now used in India, Burma, Siam and Ceylon 
have been gradually evolved.” 

In the face of facts justifying propositions like these, 
thp attempt to derive the literary culture of the 
early Tamils, from the North, is a hopeless one. 
The tendency of western scholars is to ascribe the 
rise of this culture in *'Tamilagam to the efforts 
of the first missionaries of Jainism and Buddhism 
.to the South. This whole hypothesis is built on 
■ an impossible suppbsition. It, in short, deinande' the 
taking place of a sort of miracle. ./Granting, for argument’s 
sake, that the Tamils were an unlettered race with a 
language not at all cultivated and developed into an 
efScient instrument of thought, isdt possible, one might 
ask, that such a race and such a language , could, all at 
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once, by Ibe arrival of a few foreign scholars, be taken 
out of the old rut and placed ou the high-road of pro- 
gi'ess? The utmost period that could intervene between 
th.e arrival of these missionaries, assuming it as a his- 
torical fact for the present, and the period of these Tables 
is barely two centuries. Is it possible then that in that 
short space of time there had occurred the miracle of 
transforming an uncultivated language into a powerful 
and at the same time a beautiful medium of literary 
expression and of reclaiming a nation in a semi-barbarous 
condition to th§ ranks of civilization and culture? Such 
a suppositioii is too preposterous to be seriously put 
forward. >/The only other hypothesis consonant with the 
facts of early Tamil culture is to consider that it was an 
indigenous product with distinctive, perhaps even peculiar, 
features of its own. The comparatively greater antiquity 
of the Aryan civilisation of the North should not pre- 
dispose us to deny a fairly high antiquity to the cultui'e 
of the Dravidiaii race in the South. I make this modest 
demand on the strength of the literary evidence alone. If, 
however, we transcend literary and linguistic evidences to 
higher periods undeniably testified to by the archseological 
finds as of Mohenjo Daro and Harappaj^ravidian culture, 
we are given to understand, shoots up to a still more 
hoary antiquity than even the Vedic. If, then, a long period 
of literary cultivation of Tamil existed in pre-Christian 
centuries, how is it that we have not received any evidence 
of it? The perishable nature of the writing materials 
alone in a hot climate ao in the South must be held answer- 
able for this paucity of early literary testimony. The 
early Tamils did not certainly take to inscribing ou stones 
or clay tablets, as the Babylonians did. That, above aU, 
should be held as the main reason why literary memorials^ 


(1) Aproiiot tho alphaljeta euiieiit in South India, Dr. Burnell insertg a 
very significant taot-note in p 130 of his South Indui^ Polaeoffraphi/' He 
wxitcs. “Compaiiug the Telugu-Canaiest alphabets with the Tamil it is, 
then, impossible to suppose that the last it the work of Sauskiit grammarians; 
for had they been the authois of it, it would have been far more perfect and 
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of aacienl Tamil culture have not survived to the present 
day. As for the positive evidence bearing on the existence 
of pahn-leaf wiiting in the Tamil country during the perifid 
of the Synchronistic Tables, I shall here transcribe a few 
verses from Agcmanuru, by an early poet,.Marudan IJana- 
gan, who lived in the eighth generation. ^The poet therein 
refers to the practice of exchanging letter-scrolls 
between different members of the mercantile community 
and borrows from it a striking simile to illustrate a rather 
frightful sight. The Knes are; 

“auSjpiiSsBiiflffi QtunSsi) QsireimuiiTir 

Quit jBssm Lbirenessr LLriasefi 

gpjvSir^pui Quiu^ifrp isedeiiairs 
pjp'S i^en IT Qpjteuirf 

Q^i^Qa^eS Q(U0 <s3)6u lU^s-ojir afi0<s0ra 

i£S0S0pfr eS 

And their translation: ‘The stone-cumbered path wherein 
the red-eared eagle would drop fearfully the entrails of the 
fierce warriors, who had died in severe battle, drawing them 
out (in long trails) just as the merchants, after examining 
and breaking open the .steal, would extract their pal^-leaf 
(missives) from within the (earthen) pot with sides pro- 
tected by coir-nettings’. This certainly must remove the 
last vestige of doubt about the prevalence of writing in the 


wonlcl have sho-vvn signs of adaptation wMeli are wanting in it. Add to tliia 
that the Tamii letters 1 1 and ;■ are totally distinct from the Telugu-CanareBC 
corresponding lottcis and u suporiluoas and the amount e£ proof that the Vatte- 
Inttn is of independent origin and not derived from the South Asokon eharacter 
appears to bo eoucluaive". Considering th^very late Introductron into South 
India of the present Tamil AlphabclH^if mougr’ol TamiUGrantha bbor* 
aeter — one can cuiifldcutly aesei't that tho Tamil literature coming about the 
» first centuries of the Christian era must have boon preserved oirly in the 
iVattuluttn script. In the light of Dr. Ehya David’s views, it is highly prob- 
jabte that Vaueluttu, with all its iuipurfeetlons and ehaiacteristie featuiss, 
‘may be nearer to the period of the introduction of tho alphabet into South 
Xiidia than even the South Asohau Alphabet which boars marks of complete 
(development in its orthographic system. The late Mr. T. A. Gopinatba Jiao, 
/however, made a futile attempt (vido iramneore Awltacological Series, Vol. 
1, p. 288) to controvert Dr. Burnell and derive the Vaueluttu script from 
the Dr'hhmi. His perlor-mance, to say the legist, is jejune and mrcouvlrrcing 
and ituikes one feel why the writer should have strayed from Iconography 
into f alsograpby to so little purpose. 
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Tamil country at tliat early time.'*' Western Sanslsrists now 
trace the word lim (letter) to the Achsemenidean 
(Sdict)^ and oppose the ascription of the origin of the 
alphabet to Indian sources on the ground of the absence of 
any system of picture-writing in India. Though Sanskrit, 
in spite of the antiquity of its literature cannot furnish this 
evidence, Tamil takes us to a much anterior stage by the 
possession of a native word eh^ifu from elutu 

which means to paint as well as to write according to the 
context, v^b other a system of picture-writing was ever 
actually followed by the ancestors of the Tamils or not, 
there can be little doubt that this word itself is a relic of a 
long-forgotten fact, the filiation of writing with picture 
and with no other art. This word then takes us to a period 
immeasurably anterior to any the existing literature can 
possibly reach. Leaving that apart, these early poems, 
with all the marks of their primitivenoss, stiU disclose 
an advanced condition of life and thought, which 
justifies the conclusion that, even some centuries 
antecedently the Tamils had emerged from the Swaddling 
clothes of man’s first attempt at a settled social polity and 
culture. But this, however, is a region into which exist- 
ing literature is unable to throw its rays so as to give us a 
complete picture. We have to piece together that earlier 
story from the stray ai'chasological finds that now and then 
are brought to our notice. 

86. An equally interesting question also may be 
raised regarding the fype of civilization to which the 
Dravidian belongs. It is, no doubt, 
(X) Light thrown » question and cannot be entered 

here in any detail. If any 
fact is brought home to our minds by 
these early poems it is this : that* the so-called Aryanisation 
is a much later phenomenon and was entirely absent from 
the early generations of the Tables. Even before the 
arrival of the Aryan eblonies in the South, sodety must 

(1) Vide Introduction to Di. A. B. Keith’s Aitareya Araryyela, p. 23. 

C— 27 
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Jiave attained politically to the stage of village organisa- 
tions and popular assemblies and economically it must have 
been composed of a good number of interdependent profes- 
sional classes following- different handicrafts. We seem to 
catch glimpses of tliese village communities at the moment 
of organising themselves into larger political groups. 5y a 
natural development, centralisation of power for mihtary 
projects, rendered necessary by inter-communal strife, 
must have lod to the establishment of monarchies, which 
in its turn should have reacted powerfully on social 
advancement and progress as one could easily see from 
the outstanding achievements of Karilcalan, the Great. 
Apart from agriculture and>trade, which should have fed 
the economic life of that society, the cultivation of letters 
and fine arts both by men and women at that early period 
shows how free and congenial, were the social and political 
^conditions then, for it to come to pass. Unhappi^ Dravidian 
; civilisation as evidenced in these early poems is found 
. mixed up with an exotic culture and even with a barbaric 
. strain due, of course, to the contact of the Tamils 
I with the primitive races. The cattle-raids by the members 
of the Malava community and the wearing of leaves by the 
damsels of the Kurava or hill-tribes, for instance, 
do not fit in with the advanced culture of the Tamil 
races as inferable in a manner from this Uteratnre. A 
mere shimming through thAjae ancient records without a 
power to discriminate betweeif the different strands of a 
heterogeneous texture they exhibit will give us only a bizar- 
re picture. These must be pxoperl/ distinguished for arcor- 
i-ect understanding of the various strata of that society. 
Still, howevei’ useful this litei’ature may be to give us the 
disjecta membra of a lost culture, we would conomit the 
greatest mistake if we took it for a detailed and exhaustive 
record of the customs and institutions of that early time. It 
is just an index and nothing more. As an instance, I shall 
cite here a stanza from a very old poet, Vanparanar, a con- 
temporary of Paranar and Kapilar according to the Tables, 
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wMeli gives us just an inkling and nothing more of the very 

advanced and highly-elaborated condition of the art and 

Jbience of music amongst the ancient Tamils ■ 

!«««*■ ' 

euirf^Qiur v&rOetreSr 
UiirSso tc0^U) uemresaBi s/r&oi 
mseuffi LD0iiiSp Qsp^euf^ uswraurf? 
suxrQeuui/r mpispesr ir^% 

Ljir 0i|iSffii_sir ya0rt_ eumreiaLb oJirQesr, 

— Purcm,, S. 149. 

Translation: ‘Long live NaUi! Oh I Nalli, since you, 
realising the duties of a patron, have been bestowing the 
most liberal gifts on the musicians, who arc of ns (and who 
frequent thy court), they have taken to sing on the Kajvali 
(jmother name for the musical instrument Yal), the maru- 
tam tune in the darkening eve and the Gevvah tune in the 
morning and have thus forgotten the very*^stem of their 
ancient art’. The poet implies that by singing the even- 
ing tune in the morning and the morning tune in the even- 
ing the artists only prove that they have lost touch with 
the nice technicalities of their art and Openly ascribes this 
scandalous state of matters to NaJJi’s unbounded munifi- 
cence. The chieftain’s libeiaHly, it would seem, proved a 
bane to the artists for they had not to depend upon any 
scientific knowledge and sHll in their art for finding a 
means of livelihood but could atford* to do without them 
being well-assured of a comfortable living by the generosity 
of their patron Nalli. Making all allowances for the rhe- 
toric employed by the poet, we can yet get at one historical 
fact through the almost indirect and unconscious testimony 
his words contain./And it is the very advanced condition 
of a system of Dravidian musical science and art whose 
features we have no means of reading in all their details. 
Its elaborate classification of Pans and Tirams and the 
minute adjustments of these to suit varying environmental 
conditions and time have all become a thing of the past. 
If a people at so early a lime could take the art of music 
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to so high a pilch of clcvelopmont, is it not a little hard to 
assert that the Tamil races of the South were in darkness 
and that the torch of civilisation, had to be brought to thefin 
from the 'North? Tz'ue,''the evidence furnished by the early 
poems on such points is scrappy and fragmentary; for 
it was not the purpose of their authors to leave behind 
them a detailed descriptive account of ancient Tamil culture 
and civilization. Yet strangely enough some try to 
equate the life of the ancient Tamil community with this 
ancient stratum of literature, which is moreover of 
a type not professedly historical. »4y a strange fallacy 
of reasoning they are disposed to view this early litera- 
ture as possessing sign.® of .the Aryanisiug efforts in every 
walk of life in the South.’-'They rely on the occurrence of a 
few Sanskrit or Prakrit words here and there in the langu- 
age of this literature and, on that foundation, go to build 
sucli astounding propositions as that the whole literature is 
pemded by the spirit of Aryan culture! and that the entire 
Dravidian life is also cast in that foreign mould. This, how- 
ever, is a totally overdrawn picture, nay it is a false one 
in many of its essential features. 

Ill the first place, the occurrence of foreign words in 
a language does not and cannot imply the occurrence of 
large communities of foreigners in the land in which that 
language is spoken. Migration of words from language 
to language takes place on a larger scale and at a quicker 
pace than the migration of a community from one country 
to another. UnlesKS and until the latter takes place, a 
community can hardly leave its impress of culture on 
another less advanced than themselves. Loan words 
between languages cannot, from their very nature, serve as 
decisive arguments for estahlishiug cultural transmission 
In either direction. There are many instances of superior 
races borrowing a large number of words from the langu- 
ages of races less advanced than themselves. Will it lie 
in the mouth of those less advanced backward tribes to 
proclaim to the world that the mere fact of some of their 
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owij words getting into currency in the languages of the 
more advanced people is a ground for inferring that the 
nOre advanced had borrowed their culture too from the 
less advanced? I give here this extreme example to 
prove that words in themselves are not decisive grounds 
to prove cultural drift. That musit he established on 
independent historic grounds. 

Secondly, considering the antiquity of the Dravidian 
languages and the very imperfect condition of the investi- 
gation of their philology at present, dogmatism in respect 
of certain roots as being exclusively Sansliit or Dravidian 
is altogether premature and unsafe. If classical Sanskrit 
possesses a more copious vocabulary and is richer in 
roots than the Vedic dialecV if is pertinent to inquire 
from what source could the later classical tongue have got 
the large mass of new words. Surely, not from the inner 
consciousness of the Aryan incomers themselves. They 
should have borrowed freely from the living languages of 
the Dravidians and the aboriginal people amongst whom 
they had come to live. A pnori reasoning favonrs the 
view that later Sanskrit must have taken into its system 
a large number of roots and words belonging to the primi- 
tive Dravidian languages. So, the mere fact that a word 
or root is found in Sanskrit would not be a siifiBcient ground 
to conclude that it is Aryan and not Dravidian. A com- 
parative study alone of all the languages belonging to these 
groups "will throw some light on the matter. And this, 
obviously, falls witbin the field of the specialists, where 
general scholars have Ifbtle or no right to intrude. And 
yet, here, we find the amazing spectacle of Philology being 

(1) About the loan of Dravidian uords to tbt Veclic dialect itself, 
I shall quote hoie a tow lemaiks from. jProt. Suuiti Kumar CliattPiji’s work, 
The Oiigiti and Development of the Bengali La/ngmge. He writes: ‘'Tlie 
language of tho Eig-Vcda is as yet purely Aryan or Tiido European in its 
forms, stiuctuic, and spnit, but its x>bonetics is abready affected by Dravi. 
dian; and it has already begun to borrow words fiom Dravidian (and from 
K61): not only names of objects pieviously unknown to the Aryans, but 
also a tew woids of ideas”. "Sbon the wiiter appends a fairly long list of 
Dravidian loanwords, which I need not repiodueo here and for which the 
reader may be referred to p 42 of the introduction to that interesting work. 
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made the common battle-ground for all and sundry to 
enter and >vage tbeir wars according lo their individual 
predilections and arrive ai definite conclusions on poirfts 
where even specialists would hesitate to dogmatise. But 
the limitations of even genuine Philology against which 
Taine inveighs vigorously should make such scholars 
pause in their profitless pastime. 

“Philology,” wrote Tame, “is a subterranean passage, 
dark, narrow and bottomless, along which people crawl 
instead of walk; so distant from the air and the light that 
th('y forgot the air and the bghl, and end by finding satis- 
factory and natural the smoky rays of the dismal lamp that 
they trail behind them. After staying there for a few 
years, they declare that the sky is a dream of the feeble- 
minded.” 


Thirdly, the extreme fewness of the Aryan colonists 
in Tamilagam at that time does not favour any such ante- 
dating of the Aryanising work. The vrords of Poet Avar 
Mulamkilar : 


“ Q&isiriru uirruuirdr eutrarirdf euSstr ” 

— Agam., S. 24. 

give us a true picture of the pursuits of the early Aryan 
I colonists. Wo have to infer that there were only two 
' classes of Brahmans then: first, those who performed the 
Yagas, and secondly, those who eked out their 
livelihood by such professions as cutting conch-shells, 
for bungles and the like. If the Aryans then had 
come in very large TOlonies, settled in the land 
and pursued different remunerative occupations, the 
poet would not have chosen this manner of description. 
Even at much later times the rulers had to offer special 
inducements to such settlers by means of land-gifts and 
other donations to attract larger and larger numbers of 
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them to tlie South.’^ But in the course of a few centuries 
conditions seem to change and a strong and steady current 
of' colonisation afterwards set in. It must have received 
additional impetus from the invariable policy of the Pallava 
rulers of still later limes, of fomiding temples and priestly 
coloiiies in the Tamil country and bestowing ,on them 
extensive tracts of land as Devaddyam and Brakmaddyam 
for their maintenance. This bit of later history which 
belongs to the Eeligious epoch just about the Devaram 
period should not, however, be read back into the life and 
conditions of the early Tamil society the Tables deal with. 

87. I should not omit to observe in conclusion that 
, . while the Tables furnish a time-axis of 

Oonclusion. ' n » , „ 

reference for the facts of ancient Tamil 
history, the geographical portion of that study, which is 
as indispensable as the first, still remains to be worked out 
in detail. All that we do know about a very large number 
of events recorded in early Tamil literature amounts 
only to a very general knowledge of their location. Both 
distance of time and the later fashion of coining new geogra- 


(1) ''In soma of the popular aeeoonte of the Brahmans which have been 
ledneed to uniting, it is stated that, dming the time of MaTura Vaima of 
the Kad^ba dynasty, some Andlirn Brahmans were brought Into South 
Canaia. ii''as a auffleien.t number of Brahmans weie not avatinble for the 
purpose of the yagams (saciifices), thesfc Andhra Biahmaus selected a 
number of famihes fiom. the nou-Biahman castes, made them Biahmans and 
chose exogamous aopt names foi them.” — -Thurston’s CaatPi and Tribet of 
Southern In^a, Introduction, pp. 45 46. And this, be it noted, was the condi- 
tion of afEairs about the middle of the eighth century A.D. Mr, B. Lewis 
Eire writes in pp. 204-20^of his Mysore and Coorg from the InscriptUmf, 
“Aeeording to Sk. 186,Khore weio no Biahmans in the South in the time 
of Knkkanm Kadumba, the thud ceutuiy. Ilaving sought diligently for 
them thioughout the legioii and fliiding none, he went ivithont delay to the 
North, and from the Ahichch.'itra agiahara (said to bo in BareiUy 
Bisliiet) procured a number of Biahmon families. * • Qa the other 
hand, there must have been some Brahmans before, for the Satavnhsna grant 
of the first or aceond century on the Malavalli pillar (Sk. 263} was made 
as a Biahman endowment. But they may hove left the country, as those 
above-meniaoned from the North aie said to have attempted to do. In. the 
East, tradition attributes the iiitrodnetion of Brahmans to Muknnti Fallavs 
who IS also of the third centuiy ” If this was so in the border country, 
the stiength of the Brahman element in Tamilagam could not then be 
considerable at all. 
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phical names in Sanskrit for the Tamil names of early 
literatni'e render this attempt specially difficuH. But 
difficult as it is, a separate and systematic effort in tlaat 
direction may lead lo fruitful results and go a Jong way 
in hringing the facts and events of ancient Tamil history 
into soine sort of concrete connection • with one another. 
Though these Tables assign a specific chronology to such 
facts' and events, still a certain vagueness should ding to 
them until a more specific and detailed study of their geo- 
graphical location is entered upon and effected.* History, 
in the absence of correct geography, is rendered half unreal 
and hence a thorough and extended examination of the 
geography of ancient Tamilagam from the data available 
from all authentic sources is doubtless a necessary 
complement to this study. 


(l) The intettelatioii of historical and goographicai studies is 
teltingfy brought out in the following observations;— >-** This is the 
rignificanec of Herder's snjing that '‘hiatorj is geography set 
,in meUoB." What is to-day a fact of geography beeomes to- 
morrow a factor .»f history. The two sciences cannot bo held apart without 
doing vioieme to both, without diajaejnbering what is a natural, vital whole. 
All historical problems ought to be studied gfograpMcaUy and all googtaphie 
proWems, nuat be studied historically."— E. 0. Semple’s Jitflvmeet of 6 m- 
gngku M»mro»meitt, p. 11. 
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43. I iir^m^iSlp 

SjfiQeuirek La&sreB 
y,uiS^ Lfpuuir 
t&.irj)i isir(^ 

JfiieaipS 

SOpppT p^srQp^ 

Is it not a little puzzling tliat Agapporul, winch lays claim to 
a divine origin, should thus slavishly copy the terminology of 
ToMppiyam, a work without any odour of inspirational sanctity 
about it® For it is admitted generally, and by orthodox pandits 
specially, that Tolkappiyar being a much earlier author could 
not have borrowed his language from Agwpporu\. And the possi- 
bility of both following a third and common antermr work is 
entirely out of the question, for none such has ever been alleged 
to exist. Even creating for the nonce such a hypothetical com- 
mon original, still it will not save Agapporul from the charge of 
open plagiarism which after all suits iU with its high pretensions 
to divine descent. 


.sjbiS'ujM 187. 

Ljpuun 
vs.tr jp! isrr^ 
/Sppsm jpiesisnuT 
Qtrmib^T 
uwpeapSp 
stSso lurresr. 



APPENDIX III. 


The Authorship op ‘Kauttogai’. 

The late C. W. Damodaram Pillai, the first Editor of Kalit- 
togai, ascribed the whole work to one author, Nallantuvanar, and 
I find no cogent reason to dissent from his decision. The work 
itself bears the impress of one artist’s execution throughout its 
five divisions. The syntactical forms employed and the rhythms 
and rhetorical devices adopted possess a certain family-likeness 
and point to a common parentage. The numerous references to 
Madura, to the river Vaigai, and to the Pandiya king, occurring 
in all parts of the work, lead me to assume that the author should 
have belonged, if not to the Madura city, at least to the Madura 
country on the basin of the Vaigai. I append hereunder some 
extracts from Kalittogai in support of this view, 

1. “ JUt-UQU si(r0usijfifi^ 

Qmr(^QjSe>!ri: 

* * * * 

^pe\aaiir0iD snsusniufliusir penpiLjv 0etrjriru9eir ” 

— Kali,, Palai, 30. 

2 . *' euissremeassa i^iSiripir^ eneaeniuaj/r ^luOiri^rfp 

psaraaT0eB 

* * * 

Kali, Palai, 35. 

3. “ y,mpmu,iriiu qeol^am^p OroAenai (gmuHouL-A ” 

—Kali, Kurina, 57. 

4. aesrt9,^p Qe^^Gpm sSQmQf OkuA 

eamiroJip^ eiiiriu^^kp eneusniuil 

js TfB ssiapgs, 

* * * 

Gw&iSdr Ouif0uu<ir Quir^p 
(y&srujrsk Qt tireo 

* * * 

,'*Ttfrioiri_«< 9 ii.L.dr m35«f!0 fmut^p 0 Ui ” 

— KttH,, Marufam, 92, 
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5, “ Qu/r^semir euiriu^^^^ fejiaeff coisusniu 

ectTL^^ jSsQniQis^ 

^ * 

QuiriLiiuireuiri — u-ir&sru LjSsirsjfipsir p GfD^eiKeudr 
emaismiuu i^^uLfesr soiru^. 

— KdU., Marutam, 98. 

6- “LjeBQiuirQ ^sira^sQu LfS^Quir/Spp QeirirOsemmnu. 
aje§u9^^ eumrsSiu euiTL^rs^^n p C^cSroreudr 
* * jm 

^(S(iPP^ Qfiir^p C?idiairsii^i 
Qsir^^Qui/rf^ QasirerrseQ^ Qj6V>(^c_ QenresiGeu^ 

— Eah., Midlai, 104. 

7. “ Quii(0^prpirii Guirireueii cS^v^mp 

Gutsos QtSirQppn IT pLoir,** 

— Kali., K&ytal, 141. 

8. G^drorajii) QpeSmp QpsruiGuirei 
tSlmearems Qiuiu^m e^tfikp pmesreiGm," 

— KaU., Neytal, 143. 

While the internal testimony of the work bears out the theory 
of unitary authorship of the poems, later-day scholarship has been 
busy ferreting out a fugitive stanza like the following: — 

“ QuQ^imsQikGmtrm uirSsa aiSeifk 
ii30^«afl«(r WTaear LD0p — 
ssrea £jiis ^STBirQji&dsi aeoeoie^euQeariupee 
meo^eueoiri semri— as§ ’’ 

and raising on it the untenable hypothesis of a multiplicity of 
authors for this modest work of 149 stanzas in Kali metre. This 
floating stanza of an unknown author is evidently a late mnemonic 
verse of facts which require to be proved by tradition instead of 
the tradition itself being helped any way by the verse. Applying 
the facts of the Synchromstio Tables one can easily find out that 
the five authors mentioned in the verse belonged to different gene- 
rations. They could never have been'contemporaries. Such being 
the case, we have to infer that KaMtogai too, like PattuppSttVi 
is an accretion of a few centuries. The nature of the work does 
not however permit any such inference. It is surprising that 
some scholars who follow uncritically the lead of a misleading 
stanza should have failed to appreciate the artistic unity which 
runs through the whole of this beautiful work. The attempt to 
break up this compact artistic structure— the creation of one 

0 — 29 
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master mind — and try to distribute its contents to the credit of 
various authors^ almost savours of a touch of Philistinism. 

The editor of the new edition of KaMttogai, Pandit E. 
Anantarama Aiyar, has sprung another surprise on ns. He sug- 
gests an emendation of the good old name && 

Neither beauty of sound nor facility of pronuncia- 
tion is improved by the proposed reading. Moreover, the Pandit 
seems to hove missed the delicate phonetic principles which guided 
the ancient authors in the matter of proper names. “Wherever 
the prefix ’ or ‘ is’ its shortened form occurred in ancient 
names, ‘ ^ ’ always preceded names beg inni n g with a hard con- 
sonant, as in IS issar^sxrajtrr , isiSir^^T, isuus^Ssiiiuinr, isuuireo^^ 
(«)T, ntJ^Qf^^iuirir, etc., and was invariably used when the 
names began with a vowel or a soft or medial consonant, as in 
isMji!/0^P're3r, is^eSanpiu^ir, iS6ir^)s^ir, is&eQeiris^ir, is^ 
Qeueheifiiuirir , is eaSeuili— i&}f, etc. The combination ' ispQa^irSstsr’ 
reveals its late origin; had it come down from the early age it 
would have reached ns not in the toiiaispQa=irS^ but as ‘ ff< 9 < 5 <F/r 
Ssw’ or ntiit^Qa=ir3si!ir as in /yas/sSsfre^. This invariable early 
usage shows that is^voi^eu^ir , as it stands, ii^ a correct form 

and needs no emendation. 


(1) A doBB study of the ftve seetions of this wtk disdoses thtouehout 
nimwoM repetitions both in thought and diction, sometimes even, bordering 
on mnnnerism, vihieh cannot but he ascribed to one and one writer only. 
ThMe Phope to present in s separate boohlet. 



APPENDIX IV. 

Note on ‘AKEZADtr’ and ‘Akuvalab’. 

The popular derivation of the name ArKkadu, to which Dr. 
Caldwell has given the honour of a mention in his work as 
from ^ §adaranyam in Sanskrit) is too puerile for serious 

refutation. A more plausible attempt is to connect the name with 
^/r, Ar, the atti tree, a variety of ebony (Bmhmia Tomevtosa). 
Considering the fact that the Chola kings wore garlands of the JitU 
Jlpwer, as their family emblem, this derivation has at least the 
semblance of support from an historical fact. But in my opinion 
this hardly goes to the root of the matter. The names of numer- 
ous villages adjoining Areot on the river Palar such as ArkkSnam, 
Anji, ArppSkkam require some other explanation. This portion 
of the country, according to Ptolemy, was inhabited by the .4^^' 
v&lai' tribe in the second century A.D. Early T amil Uteratnre 
calls its two divisions Aruva and Aruvavadatalai, Le,, Anuva, 
North and South. The modem districts of South Areot, North 
Arcot and Chingleput may be taken as marlang their extent. The 
people of this tract was evidently the Naga race^ who seem to 
have occupied the whole of the northern border extending 
westwards to the verge of the Arabian Sea. /Tamila* 
gam was then separated from Dakshipapada or Dekkhan 

proper of the Aryan colonists by a broad belt of forest land 
inhabited, in addition to the aboriginal hill tribes and nomads as 
the Kuoravars and the Vedars, by the Naga tribeg,.known as the Aru- 
va^ars or Kuyomhaxs. These last were a thorn on the side of the 
rulers of the border states of the Tamil land and gave them a 'sea of 
troubles’ by their depredations and frequent forays. The most dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of the Naga tribe was that they lived in forti- 
fied places called Am'?i (jyjreor) i’'! Tamil. References to such 
fortresses are numerous in the poems we are dealing with. Both 
Ar and Kutwmlu mean fortification in Tamil, probably their earlier 
signification. (Cf. The meanings of jy0uiJU)i 

(1) That the name Aiuvaiai was connected -with the Naga race irfn 
he evident from the .following reference' “Among others Majjhaatlko was 
despatched to Eashmira and Qandhara. A NTaga king of that named 

endowed with supemtftttral powers hy cansing a fWions dehige to 
descend was submerging all the ripened crops m Esshmira and Gandhata.’*'* 
J. EergnBon’s Tree and Serpent WmiMp, 
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all of which are traceable to the root Ar), The name ‘Aruvajar, 
thus literally denotes the people living in fortified places. Later 
on the words ^sv.vja/sof and earae to signify also 

people of mischievous or evil propensities ; but evidently 
these later developments in meaning are ascribahle Ifo 
well-lmown laws of association by which changes in the 
significance of words are effected in course of .time. 
The Telugu and Kanarese-speaking people even to this day make 
contemptuous references to Aravamu, the Tamil with which they 
came into contact in the borderland and to Arwowu, the Tamil- 
speaking people. Though the Aruvalars spoke a kind of Tamil, 
it would ho a serious blunder both ethnologically and culturally 
to confound them with the Tamil races living farther South. The 
Tamils (oo bold these semi-barbarous borderers in great contempt. 
The following stanza conveys that popular judgment : 

a)®3ir jy0au/r®ffv 

»Qs/rQ Quit «r0fflDui * 

0ja«/r/r luirir.” 

Though in Ptolemy’s time this portion of the country had 
eome under the Chola rule, he marks the ethnic difference by a 
Separate mention of the Arvarnoi tribes in his account of South 
India. But as often happens when one race meets another, a 
fusion seems to have taken place in later times, and the ancient 
Naga tribes were also received into the Dravidian society. This 
Naga race should not, however, be confounded with the aborigi- 
nal hill and forest tribes such as the Kufavar, the Veijar, etc., who 
still stand lowest in the scale of civilization. 


% 


(1) The new Tamil lexieon gives the foUowing meanings: jtj(^<ajeo=£ 
jMnruia, (gfitbLfrs€Saf,u>ii. 
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Note on the Tamil supeix mm [un^). 

The term Ve]man should be properly understood. The 
ending ‘jofl-sBi 'should not be confounded with the Sanifcit suffix 
‘man’ which found its way into Tamil in later times, as for 

instance, that occurring in ^/nirsJr, i/^^'OTsar, ssufSioT^ etc 
Velman^ is one of the earliest formations in the Tamil language, 
just like Cheraman, Adikaman, Tondaiman, etc., with the suffix 
»iaw (tDTgar) which is only a shortened form of the full term 
‘tmqan’ The feminine form Velmal is likewise a con- 

traction of Velmagal, In Tamil this word Magan or Magal has 
two dislinct meanings. It niieans a son or a daughter and also 
an indiyidual or person in general belonging to a particular Kudi 
(family), 'or a community formed of a number of such 
families. This distinction the first Aryan incomers could not 
understand and thus were led to make' a mess of the early literary 
and linguistic usage by confounding the two significations. The 
term ‘Keralaputra’, for instance, remains to this day a pnzrie 
for the Sansliritists to solve. They translated the name literally 
as "the son of Kerala”, which does not make any sense whatever. 
If they had interpreted the term as the literal translation of a 
Tamil idiomatic expression Kerajar or Gh§i‘alar-magan, meaning of 
course a person belonging to the family or community of Cheralar 
and then the king or ruler of that commupity, they would have 
exactly hit the peculiar connotation, v^xmsy instance also the 
ridiculous attempt to import Persian magis into T^ilagam by 
some l^iiropean Sanskrit savants "in interpreting the simple phrase 
‘Brahmani Magoi’ occurring in Ptolemy’s Map of India. There 
the geographer locates one of the earliest Aryan settlements in the 


(1) Tlie editor ot Pattuppiftn in Mb introduction to that work explnina 
Velman as Qaiaflir the chief of Vejir. If the term Vel itself eouU 

denote a chief oi Mng, I do not see why mAn should be made to convey the 
same meaning over again. Probably he must have taken. tMs sttfSx as a con- 
traction of the Sanskrit words io^(rs5r. However, the feet thaf the soffia 
appearing with V§1 takes a feminine form mrei) as in Velmal must render 
such attempts to connect this form with a Sanskrit original altogether abortive. 
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South at tha foot of Mount Malakiita* in the eouthern part of the 
Kanarese country near the source of the Kaviri. He follows the 
Tamil nomenclature and marks the territory as occupied by 
Brahmana Makkal or Maltkal (iSir/riLmruti^eir or mrrijs^) 
or the Brahmin community. Thus we find the want of accpiaintance 
with Tamil idiomatic usage has been at the bottom of the whole 
error. 


!■ (1) Thia name furnishes another instance of the lihertiep taken with the 

\orlginal Tamil names in the process of Sanskritisatiou. ^The Tamil name 
mutamaki given to the hills of Coorg was literaUy inverted to give us the 
iMalakata of the Sanskrit authors. 



APPENDIX VI. 

Note on Kabuvdb, the Chera Capital. 

I have the a<uthorily of Dr. Vincent A. Smith and Mr. Kanaka- 
aabhai Pillai to identify Tirukkarur near KStamaftgalam as the 
ancient Chera Capital. The controversy started by Pandit E. 
Raghava Aiyangar, in favour of Karur, in the Trichinopoly 
District, is no doubt an elaborate special pleading which is ingeni- 
ous but not convincing. The fundamental proposition with which 
the Pandit starts to prove his thesis, that the three Tamil sovereigns 
j were in possession of their several kingdoms in South India since 
creation, is a piece of dogmatism which few will be prepared to 
accept. Not only does ho not take into account the facts dis- 
closed in the early poems but seems to beg the whole question 
by representing the various independent chieftains warring 
against the Tamil kings as rebels pure and simple. He represents 
the Tamil Idngs to have been bom as it were for ready-made 
kingdoms to inherit and rule over. Pacts of histoiy belie this 
primary assumption of his. Kingdoms like organisms are bom, 
grow and decay in time and none, with any scientific spirit in 
tiinij will hazard the statement that the Tamil kingdoms alone were 
an exception to the general rule. And, as a matter of fact, what 
do we finil in some of the works we are just now handling* Con- 
fining our attention to PoMfnippoMu alone, the conquest of 
Pfilinadu, of NalJikSnam or Kodagu, of Umbarkadu or the Elephant 
country, probably round about the Anaimalai in South Coimba- 
tore, of Kongu country, of Kolli, of Takadur in Salem, of Mala- 
yamSn-nSdu on the banks of the river South Peijitar in the South 
Areot District, follows on^ after another in the space of four 
successive generations. The conquest of the Kohgu country was 
first begun in the time of Pal-Yanai-Cel-Keju Kuttuvan appearing 
in the fourth generation and takes two generations more for its 
actual completion. The earlier Cheras appear to have devoted 
their time to the conquest of the coast strip lying to the west of 
the Western Qhats and possessing in its south-eastern corner the 
important key-station, the Coimbatore gap, which alone would 
give them an entry into the Koflgu country. Pacts of history 
studied thus along with tfiose of geography must make it^ clear 
that the Cheras could by no means have gained a footing in the 
I 
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KoBgu country in the period, of the earlier genera- 
tions of the Synchronistic Tables. Kohgu, however, is 
easy of approach from the east and south and actually 
we found the Chola. Power in Koigu and, in the next genera- 
tion, a southern power ako entering the field. The Kofigu 
land was then free from the Gheras rendering it thus an easy 
prey to be actually overrun by the forces of Aayi Anidiran of the 
fourth generation. Historical facts such as these embodied in 
learly literature absohitely negative the idea of the Chera capital 
being Karur in the Trichinopoly District — a town of much later 
growth. Even facta gathered from the mediaeval history con- 
tained in Pcrvyapurii/fMin clearly establish that Coimbatore or 
Southern KoAgu was a thick forest infested by marauding tribes 
with but a few shrines and a sparse population here and there 
scattered about. It should have been much more so in sliU 
earlier times. Had Karur in Coimbatore been the Chera capital, 
surely its adjacent parts would not have been allowed to remain 
in the primeval slate of a forest-covered area, unless, of course, 
we assume that some sudden cataclysm had swept the Gheras out 
of existence and allowed those fair regions to be overgrown with 
thick jungle in the interval. "Who would over subscribe to that 
view? Taking all these facts into account we arc forced to con- 
clude that Coimbatore District at that time was a forest area 
lying far away from the capital of the Tamil kings and occupied 
by forest tribes, who had to maintain a constant fight with their 
more civilized neighbours. 

Then again Vafici or Earuvur, the ancient Chera capital; 
should satisfy two primary conditions to render any identification 
of its site acceptable, vie., that it should stand on the banks of a 
big navigable river by name Porunai or An Porunai and that that 
river should have Musipi, (the modern Cranganore), at its mouth. 
The following references culled from the ancient poets all point 
only to one conclimion which goes to strengthen Mr. TraTm.lrBiM.bli«,i 
Pillai’s identification. Only we shall have to carefully guard 
ourselves against being mystified by the numeroius names under 
which the river Periyar appears in the ancient texts. It appears 
as Porpnai, An-Ponmai, Tan-Porunai, Cu}]iy^, or Periyapu. 


1 , LjeiieQSsi eu^Su Ljpui^ eodsoi^ra 


secQea^ Cus^snji 


— S, 381. 
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2. ^Q^LDir eSiuesrsiri SQ^^rr ^sii jj/sin^jS 
Gpessres^ ^lun asemirm 06S)eu^(u 
^smr©^ GLJT06inpB LoeBweQgnun uecQoj, 

— Agam.t S. 93. 

3. ^6BDrGLJIT0SO)|5U 

aBsArQuiTQ^LfSf^ eBpeo&j^^u 
uiTL—'Si&'irsirp sQ peaQaiiks g iii nCSin. 

—Furam,, S. 11. 

4. iBsirdPiufii Guluiir^Oi Qeus^ eipi siair aev'/na 

lUeuesrir pikp ^Sssrum easrssraieitLo 
Q/jirsirO^® m^Qiuit® Olhu0u> 

eu&rikQsQ^ QpS>iB. 

— Agam., S. 149. 

5. siiQuir(j^ us^eop Guif'iuiT^Di 

ft (f Lj3m-Quire\y. 

—Puxam., S. 192. 

6 SnuK ^•setBir iSl^p^ isesriw^s&ou GuS-imiblpi 
ile 4: « :ic 

Qs^tklSiru 

QeutheinLo tuS^iSsir sarsmpdso snQL. 

—PaiixtVr., S. 28. 

7 . -^0^ tupp Qu(^eupp ssr^iLf 

ui(T^QiFeop GujTiTjJi a^etai—p^ 

—Patittu., S. 43. 

8. Ljssr^LDfSl Guit(iJir|u piria^ 

— Patittft; S. 88. 

The untenability of the identification of this major river of 
the West Coast "with one of the tributaries of the Kaviri, all for the 
purpose of sTiifting the location of the ancient Chera capital to 
Karuvur in the Trichinopoly District, is only too patent to need 
any detailed criticism. 

Here I may add that the North-western and the tjouth- 
eastern boundaries of the ancient Aayi kingdom were marked by 
the modern Perjyar and the Tampraparni respectively. Both 
iTiftS P rivers appear then to have gone under the names, Porunsi 
or Tan-Porunai or Culli^|rB. The modern name, TamprapaKsi, 
may be traced to ancient Tan-Porunai and the river Soien of the 
Greek Geographer to CnUiy affl of those days. The term Porunai 
itself, as has been already ’^nted out in foo^note (1) of page 
66, is a part of the fuller name An-Pom.inai, literally the river that 

0—30 
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resembles a railQb-eow by its perennial supply of milk-Ulce water. 
This poetic name, I am sure, must have been prevalent from the 
earliest limes when the pa.slora] Iribes over whom the Aayi kin|[s 
ruled lived in the regions lying between those rivers of the East 
and the West Coast, 



APPENDIX VII. 

Not® on Poeit Idaieeadar, 

Poet I^eikka^ar, like some other poets as Parapar, Kapilar 
and Awaiyar, has the rare distinction of bein^ made to live 
again in much later times and play his part for the admiration 
of a pobterity which would not allow him to make his exit from 
the stage of life. lie appears also to have lived when Kural 
was placed before the Sangam for its approval and to have sung 
a couplet in praise of that work. By the Tables one 
can see that this poet belongs to the eighth generation 
and Kapilar comes between the fourth and the fifth. 
Thus clearly enough full two generations separate them. Still 
we find the author of Timmlaoayu^iyar Tiritvilaiyadal-^urSifam 
asserting positively 

"(jj^wreurQumr (yjQ^^eiaiSrk 

(ojsirm 

i^menriSgs siSemdr QL'njflemL-i osTL-Oaresr 

(ouTosr”, 

20 : 1 . 

Probably some who are dets-mined to stand by all literary 
texts of by-gone days may be inclined to create another Kapilar 
to establish this Puranio writer's veramty. But the difdculties 
which have gathered round the great name of Kapilar can 
scarcely he tided over by a single such creation. We shall have 
to requisition at least two more Kapilars to personate the antbor 
of Kuri^dpattv, in the Ten Idylls— -leaving out of account the 
Kuriflci portions of Aiyinkutm&ru and Kalittogai for the pre- 
sent — and of Sivaperumdn Tiruvandadi and the other poems 
appearing in the eleventh TirumuraL Will it be right to give 
‘a local habitation and a name’ to buch fictitious authors of the 
works of later days and take them for historic personalities! 
Are we to consider for instance Kapilar too as an immortal like 
Agastya or at least as having lived, more than the ordinary 
mortal span of years, for some centuries! Or are we to open an 
arithmetical series like KapUar 1, Kapilar II, Kapilar III, etc., 
to keep each name apart to its appropriate historical environ- 
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mcnt? If the latter alternative is adopted, we shall have to 
create other series likewise for Paraijar, Nalildrar, Awaiyai*, 
Iclaikkadar and others. Is it not particularly significant that 
only the names of some outstanding celebrities of antiquity shSw 
this decisive tendency to recur in later history, while those of 
their less distinguished brethren are allowed to sleep in peace? 
The easy device of creating a family name to hold in common 
the various mcmhers spread throughout the centuries is little 
better than a fiction, because we know next to nothing about the 
intervening members of sueh families and hence cannot invest 
these latter with a continuity which even laiger groups, social 
or political, do not generally exhibit. To a critic the proper 
course would seem to be to lop off these excrescences as the 
unhealthy creations of hero-worshipping minds which were driven 
by their peculiar temperament and zeal to value the hero more 
than they valued truth. An un<witieal public also seems to have 
been the fertile soil in which .such literary forgeries throve in 
wild luxuriance and there is hardly any justification for a 
modern scholar with the weapon of historical criticism in his 
hands to allow these growths to enoumher the fair grounds of 
genuine Tamil literature. 



APPENDIX Vm. 

Grammarians on the Significance of the Particles ‘ Man ’ 

Am‘kol’ (0^^^) 

The unknown eommentator of PitrcmanUj^nj one of the 
acutest of Tamil commentators, has been led into error re the 
interpretation of Avvaiyar’s verses quoted in foot-note to p. 153 
simply because he had to follow the flickering light of later gram- 
marians on the use of these little particles by the ancient poets. 
The key oi interpretation of the early texts having been lost by 
•^he lapse of a few centuries of political tomoil, social unrest and 
even religions strife,^ which the Kajabhra interregnum is answer- 
able for in Tamil history, the grammarians from Tolkappiyar 
downwards have been literally playing fast and loose with those 
tiny particles, consigning some to a meaningless group and assign- 
ing to others individually meanings various, disconnected 
and at times even fanciful. Where a happy intuition had not 
guided them to the right significance they seem to have fallen to 
mere guess-work as the sequel ivill show. This they could not 
help doing in the absence of a scientific induction based on a 
comparative study of all the available ancient texts in which such 
particles occur. 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that a good many Tamil 
sAolars who look upon Tolkappiy ar as the court, of final a ppe al 
in any interpretatibh. of ancient texts, lexical or grammatical, 
will not be disposed to bring an open mind for the settlement of 
the important question herein, raised, themselves being in the 
iron-grip of that grammarian’s overshadowing authority. Still 
1 have persuaded myself* that however much the old school may 
shut its eye to obvious facts and the deductions they justify, at 
least the English-educated section of the Tamil scholars of the 
present day will try to discount mere dogmatism and ex cathedra 
statements of later interpreters and seek to arrive at a conclusion 
by the pursuit of a comparative study of the ancient anthers, for 

(1) Alter a etufly of the early Mafini'a coins the Bev. B. Xj&venthal 
gives Ms coiisideieil opinion thus: “1 should think the whole series of these 
coins belonged to the 4th, gth and 6th centuiy A.P,, that is to the time 
when. Buddhism and Brahmanism were fighting together.”— The Coins of 
TtimeveUil, p. 7, 
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that alone -will lead us to truth. All that I urge here is the 
necessity of applying to the so-called ‘third Sangam’ worhs of 
Tamil literature such scientific methods of study and interpreta- 
tion as are now adopted by the Orientalists of the WeSt 
ill the interpretation of the Vedie texts.* !A.s in the case of 
Sanskrit, in Tamil also, a great gap of time divides the later 
grammarians and eonuneiitators from the ancient poets and hence 
arises the need of sorulinizing thoi'oughly and with critical insight 
the deliverances of these later writers. 

‘tmii’ [uiA). 

Taking first Tolkappiyar’s treatment of “man’ nr) , "We 
find him giving three meanings for this particle: (1) 

(condition of being past or past time), (2) (becoming), 

and (3) (importing an ellipsis to he supplied accord- 

ing to circumstances). One would like to know how these multi- 
coloured meanings differing from one another in all the cate- 
gories of time, past, present and future, arose from that simple 
monosyllabic -word ‘man’. Not only are they various, they are 
even mutually exclusive. /¥he science of Semantics, which 
oeeupifs itself with a study of the changes in the significance of 
words, feels cerlaiu of its results only when the various meanings 
associated with a word in its historical development are connected 
with one another by appropriate bridges erected by logical or 
psychological laws or by perceivable or conceivable historical 
accidents. Tolkappiyar’s three meanings stand without any such 
connection and cannot therefore be held as issuing from one 
primary root-meaning of the pmrtiele. On the other hand, they 
seem to be based upon extraneous characteristics arising from the 
different context.s in the sentences in which such a particle 
occurs. 

Moreover, in their apidication to some of the texts of the 
ancient poets, these meanings, in spite of their convenient vague- 
ness and generality, are found to fail. Before illustrating this 
fatal want of correspondence between Tolkappiyar’s meanings 
and the early texts, il is necessary to clarify one’s ideas about 
‘ ^ ill'll ’ a« eoneeived by 'rolkappiyar. IJampuraijar illustrates 
*** ‘ t ■/«»■(? uif 'T ib. )/ ’ and Daivaccilaiyar by ‘ j^^uaQsirui 

I ■fiv) '. Prom such illustrations one must 

conclude that wherever maw appears affixed to a ss^L/c/afl&r 

•»»*»«- .11.. .. - I .1 ^ - 

(1) II were taken to meaa muchUeas, it would suit 

sotse texts; but none of the eonunentatoTS bas given that interpretation. 
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(time-leas verb, i.e., a noun used aa a predicate) it supplies, 
or and completes the formal 

predication. One can further infer that in cases where ‘man’ 
is affixed to a verb signifying time tS&ar) the signi- 

fleanee of ‘man’ should be looked for under either £ 5 ^ 9 ®/ or 
^^SmsF. If) however, any were to contend that could 

arise even from a man-ai&xed. time-signifying verb, it would really 
amount to making lose its specific force and lead 

further to the absurdity of every predicate with a ‘man’ being 
twisted to give the meaning of :§,lsit. It would be, in short, 
ohliteialing the distinctions which Tolkappiyar himself evidently 
wanted to draw between the various meanings he has assigned. 
Thus according to the orthodox interpretation, the meaning of 

should not be applied to such texts as the following: 

1 . iseSid QyjiSfl&sr LomQm, 

— Agam., S. 87. 

2. .|}(7 0fi!oeu euetjearuiirQ 

— Pnram., S. 230, 

On the other hand, it will be quite appropriate for such 
texts as: 

1. lUirmril Geuaifleir fesaraaP^ 

— Agam., S. 341. 

2 . uipdso LDtriup Lop^esiesi. 

—Agam., S. 333. 

3. 1^10(110697' 

•*' LciSsiiBpib Q^aGir. 

—Agam., S. 241. 

The other two meanings being more or less explicit do not 
require any exposition here. Let me now introduce the reader 
to the following texts, which cannot be fairly made to take up 
any of the three meanings specified by Tolkappiyar : 

1 . iSisf.m LD^etrii Qnit& 

®®69i6u in^^'SO 6)/r«f)i-(^ QajiniQs, 

— Agam., S. 125, 

2. * * * im 

^(SQair^ eufimoFi Qsiruuu 

uirQeu^ mm^p uesieeusniri si^uGu. 

—Puram., S. 53. 

3. Jtf^Geer mssres>ia tF^eutr tuns 

LolbirfolatfiB Qt ismio-iuT uiSsrGeisr . 

^ —Agam., S. 203. 
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4. * * awed 

sj/0euff' Loek^p Q(nf^ 

a_0»/rOiu/r® Qwed^ LamiSlestiu Ou/flCear. f 

—Agam., S. 255. 

5. * * ^ isii^iu 

irrSiu/r emLDii9 esriuf/ip Ois^iFQiDe® 

QiFed^ Uisir<S^ QLo^edil) LjeiAusSr. 

—Agcm,, S. 330. 

6 . ^SiDpT meiafpwwsxr Qw^eff'ir 

ffl/0e(? trir^p ^emriBsii u,^G^. 

Agcm., S. 387. 

Tn all these eases, the mow-affixed verbs being in the future 
and I'eferring decisively only to future events the meaning of 
is clearly inapplicable. Nor can we say that these 
time-signifying verbs can express consistently with 

the specific meaning of .^iwu> before laid clown. And in none 
of these eases can ^i^uS emw be brought in as there is no ellipsis 
to be supplied in any of them. Thus one and all the texts quoted 
above refuse being coaxed to take up any of the three meanings 
of Tolkappiyar, simply because these have diverged a good deal 
from the idea the ancient poets wanted to convey by the use of 
this particular particle. 

A comparative study of the verbs with the «Mwi-affix opens 
however a new and fruitful way of interpretation. In the texts 
of the ancient poets 'man’ served to express ‘certainty'. It added 
emphasis to a predication. It appears with both time-signifying 
and time-less verbs in all tenses and persons and modifies the 
predicates to which it is attached as an adverbial adjunct meaning 
certainly, surely, positively, emphatically,^ That ‘man’ is a 
particle expressing certainty can also be clearly established from 
its connection with the verbal root man, to exist or persist to 
exist. Existence being the most autfientic standard to measure 
certainty ‘man’ naturally seems to have come to express the new 
idea. Even in the verbal form it has begun to show signs of this 
change of meaning. 

Take Ihc following lino of Aapilar from a Pu^a/nSnuxit 
stanza: 

" tfiir 3si/r, I fifi^sodr trsir^ trApmr ei^Qiu ” 

(1) I am glad to find that I have been forestalled in this view by Dr. 
Pope. He expounds ‘mm’ os a particle of emphaeis. Vide ‘man’ in, the 
index to bis Hditien of Kvraf. 
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Here the relative participle imports not existence 

bill ceitwnty. Xapilar should be here understood as saying “I 
am certainly an antanan" and not “I am an existing antaijan” 
w^ch makes little sense. Following the verbal 'm<m^ expressing 
‘certainty’, the adverbial particle ‘man' also conveys an identical 
significance of emphasis. I may also state in this connection that 
‘wicm’ does not differ at aU in meaning from ‘manta’ {iomp) 
to which Tolkappiyar assigns this force of emphasis or certainty. 
He calls it Qpppua. Though Tolkappiyar tries to draw a dis- 
tinction between ‘man’ and ‘Manta’, in the usage of the early 
poets they differ only in quantity and not in meaning. Both 
import certainty. 


Examples of ‘manta’. 

1. sasri-^tia^ u^mp Q^irirsQeu^ aeArQam 


Pwtam., S. 261. 


2 . Qa^earQdffear vcmpeus QoiirQesr, 


Agcm., S. 48. 


* * uemi9 nnQiu, 

Pwtam., S. 336. 

4. Qxir pQmir uiArpiSek usaseuir 

Pwtam., S. 26. 

5. LficQeo^ iLirSsoiLi utmp^u, 

Qs^iSlir^ iBeirjvS^u uessrira^& (S^riCSa. 

— Agam,, S. 367. 


Examples of ‘man’. 

1. QuSesr^ Qpiis^jai tosBiGear. 

^ — Pwtam., S. 75. 


2. eueieOLD 

stjSpM Qoji^svssu QujSQar. 

— Aga/m., S. 8. 

3. * * f esirssr^ 

Qa'sirCfljnpif uissrQssresr ^^sQp Quirirai(Ss, 

» — Agam,, S. 887, 

4 . Qa^eoeoeir LC&Mxxp QeFuesL.- gpiani^iu^uidr, 

^ —Agam., S. 876. 

5. GhuenfQpn Gwirsfl 

meiS^ ui^Qmesr mAB-uQuiusA QpnQar. 

—Agam ., ». 248. 


C— 31 
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In these verses the particles 'mcwii’a' and ‘man’ are both 
adverbial adjuncts denoting certainty and add 

emphasis and nothing else to the sense of the verbs to which 
they are attached. The one being a dissyllable and the other ^a 
monosyllable does not at all affect their significance. Take again 
the following lines: — 

3Ssii/Et^ 

Qpp efli siir ^i ioairCosw wssrjji 

LSeir^sir iump (SeimQp iSaiDCSuJ 

Qisrir jrirQiriBiji 

euiruLbisj-p ^Qesr, 

— Punam., S. 298. 

Here the particles ‘man’ and ‘manra’ are used with verbs 
in connection with one and the same person and to import the 
same meaning in exactly identical circumstances. In the face 
of this stanza how can any one say that these words differ in 
meaning? In fact, such differences have not been found in these 
particles; they have been only read into them. 

If the reader now tides to apply the meaning suggested here 
to all the early texts where ‘man’ and ‘manta’ appear affixed to 
the predicates, he will find how appropriately it suits the contexts 
and how fully it brings out their meaning. Let me hope that 
this explication will save future expounders of these ancient 
poems from the trouble of stretching their texts on the procrus- 
tean bed of this particular Sutra of ToUcappiyar or of being 
forced to take refuge in the later canon that ‘tnan’ is a meaning- 
less particle. ■* However much the poems of later Tamil literature 
are filled with such particles, mere dead shells without the living 
organism of a meaning inside, the texts of the old poets do not 
allow me to ascribe meaninglessness so lightly to their words. If 
we have not understood their meanings, we have to patiently try 
our best till light da-wns on us and not^to hasten to bury +.hpin in 
the grave of expletives conveniently dug and kept ready by the 
grammarians. 

Turning to the particle ‘hei’ we find that ToMppiyar’s 
explanation of the term as ‘doubt’ is but an attempt at an 
approximate signification and does not help us to correctly inter- 
pret many of the ancient texts. No doubt, it seems to hold good 
in some instances; but the number of eases to which it does not 
apply is so large that a re-examination of its eorreotness and 
applicability to the early texts is imperatively called for. 
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So fai* from supporting Tolkappiyar’s moaning a compara- 
tive study of the /eoZ-afSxed verbs supports the conclusion that 
in the language of the early poets ‘hoV invariably discharged 
tAe grammatical function of a question in a sentence. It is a 
mere question-mark, a syntactical form which has dropped out 
of later Tamil. 

Before offering my proofs for this, I shall, for clearness’ sake, 
arrange the various types of questions occurring in early litera- 
ture under certain well-defined classes based on the psychological 
characteristic or background from which all of them proceed. 
This is all the more necessary since Tolbappiyar himself has 
assigned a psychological -meaning to ‘ftoZ’ as ‘doubt’. It rests 
with the reader then to apply Tolkappiyar’s Siitra to the various 
classified instances and see whether it applies to all or any of 
them or breaks down in the proee,ss. The sentences with the kol- 
afSxed verbs may be distributed under four distinct classes of 
questions, which proceed from and correspond to the four mental 
states of the questioner. They are: — 

I. Questions craving for information where the ques- 
tioner’s state of mind is not one of doubt but a blank, a t^lula 
rasa. Here the speaker merely seeks for information about 
matters of which he or she knows nothing or holds no opinion, 
e.g., 

1. ergsiQ^iti^rrsir QsTikGsOT ? 

— EurvUcikkali, S. 24. 

2 . iLSetrQsir eSevOerrjsr ^^uLjp 

QmmQ«ss\Q sflsara/tti * * Qis(3i ssos. 

— Pvtam., S. 342. 

3. tuiriEKSi^ Qa^iueuirsiQsirio? 

^ —Nar., S. 51. 

4. G)ui/r(iy)As(y>Lo ttJa'awrOswr'r/s ^osren'Oa/rA ? 

— Nor., S. 110. 

11. Questions whereby the questioner seeks to resolve 
certain doubts in his or her mind regarding opinions, beliefs, 
judgments, conduct, etc., e.g,, 

1. u)S^/ 5 «Br u)/r®0r0ffl5rix) etiem(SOsirsiir ? 

eusaria-eir m/rsBrfffisswti osrQsrekr u.ireirQs’reo ? 

— A*4&wr»., s. 90. 

2. e.«w®Oa/r eo^jsQsirii ujTstQstrii inpQpat. 

■—jrarv S. 122. 
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3. mS>/iSle9u QuiAQsir aotSiusoiB QsirisQisosiir 

Sq^uirp U1L.1-. 

—Agam., S. 52. 

4. QsireiQeiir Q^sr^Qestesr, 

— Agam., S. 198. 

III. Questions whereby the questioner desires to secure 
oonfirnaation of his own views already arrived at in bis mind. 
Here the questioner, so far from expressing a doubt, must be con- 
sidered to have come to a conclusion in bis own mind, afBrmativc 
or negative as the oa.se may be, and only tries to enforce it by 
means of a question. Such questions are expected to elicit either 
affirmative or negative answers according to circumstances. 

(a) Questions conveying the affirmative conclusions of 
the questioner and seeking confirmation by affirmative answers, 

1. fiveofiUjii G)rri_r jy g)u9ssr euisG^rir 

eairiuCiui— Qeusufl tu/rii9snt_ 

«u0/ir^osr^) OffiTffoOaw ^irGm u(T^k^Slrp 
* * I (Saar issOg^Gir ? 

— Pvjutm., S. 348. 

2. * * Gisirojir QmGp 


^oubS&o Gei/eirGa/ai) ^L^SkosDiu 
^soifSiLDSia lUTiflesiL. iseSiuiiiQaii 


—Nor., S. 306. 

3. eifsnpiLjii ggjar fflaii anin 

CoJftL^'S'sfr OsirAOaOssri s^QpOujsir Qsar^G^, 

— Agam., S. 63. 

+. Jfksp JrHra|iQiST «sPaawt_^ ? 

—Mwrutakhali, S. 26. 

9- 

5. euTstr^Sxrri ms/SiiiuB 

Gu!ru9sirj)i Qj^rAGtor * * 

* ^suofr iDToaias ? 

—Na^., S. 205. 

6. utirsuT S’fGp iDTorir irirGp 


dffsflsS® Qu0U)irih Quireo 
ajsoi^sjr^ Qsrii^aiim mSsfikp loirGm ? 

—Putam., S. 273. 
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(5) Questions conveying the negative conolnsions of the 
questioner and seeking confirmation hy negative answers. 

^ The positive psychdlogieal states mentioned in class III 
'(a) and (&) and the blank state of class I, preclude doubt of any 
sort on the part of the speaker, e.g., 

1 . ^efi/S^Lnsnffp QsTegTL— seieiir tSeireaib 
tueiflQjSir pirQesf luirearSlalstQ Q®/rabGa>/r 
Qliq^qP pireirQir uurQiu QeuuisQx ? 

—Pur<m.j S. 243. 

2. umri—jB lUir^irCouirp UL-iSpi3ii inpQsnQesiir } 

* 4|t * 

cSsmi—^ ajir(Spesr(ouj p siriSpQu^ mpQsirQeor ? 

— KusifieikkaU, S. 3. 

3. uiemjp^eS mpmp aiik^ts).^ 

Q •El QsT&Qeiir Qis^Qa^ y^uLjSsiir 
»* * * % 

(ysrarawav® sirpS 

lUiBai^ir Qifirss(i/uh t/aoafliLj iSl&arisQp ? 

• — Agam.f S. 226. 

4 . ^(olaiir® pjiueOEUiT^ mr^eusiBa isrL-&sr 

SffiQpir (^eiri-Qsirsi QpEj^ ? 

—Nar-i S. 225. 

5. * * 0/5®U)/r ear^© 

pSBTearfS lueOaiiQ-gfi Qeimesr^ ujfioroi G)*'r A 

—Putann., S. 206. 

IV. -Merely formal or rhetorical questions whereby the 
questioner, in moments of heightened feelings such as surprise, 
grief, fear, etc., allows his language to find vent in the form of 
a question and thud gives <the most elective expression to the then 
dominant psychic mood. These are questions only in form but 
really come very near to interjections or exclamations, e.g.f 

1 . i3shri—il> t—enr-^QsioD 

^ ^ ^ 

ueo'2irn ®6!ort_®r ldI? ^S ojirGesr ? 

—Putm,, S. 234. 

2. Qsiiaap luiraarQsirEat OsireoQeiir 

Qis^s^p j^emirmisi Giu/rG«r 2^5, 
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3. ffirsi)(g) su^OaSr ^(osbt Q^smes^i' 

« « i|C 

^Lb^^irei ^/buiSIsbAu u&miraeO ^CoiT ? ^ 

—Ptiram., S. 351. 

4. «r5iig)suja Q<sir(H^m 

an H: at ^ 

eBS^VsQ^ aj/T&r iSetafiuu 
Qair^eiria Ssuristl imrOssr ? 

—Pmcm., S. 347. 

5 . •srmesr uassirQsirei Qpir^ ? 

—Nai'-) S. 94. 

Applying Tolkappiyar’s dictum re Jeol for the interpreta- 
tion of the various foregoing ftoZ-afSxed verbs, it seems to serve 
only in a limited number of instances falling under class II. The 
idea of doubt cannol be imported into t]ie texts in the other 
classes without detriment to their plain and natural meanings. Reali- 
sing this difficulty Pavapandi supplemented Tolkappiyar’s meaning 
by grafting an expletive function too on koL I need scarcely 
point out that this wonderful meaning of ‘meaninglessness’ coined 
by the later grammarian to out the gorclion knot presented by 
the ancient texts is only a confession of impotence on Pavapandi’s 
part to reach the idea of the early poets in the use of ‘Kol’. 
Still allowing that grammarian the benefit a| his new device, it 
will help him only in some cases under classes I, IV and HI (a), 
where other interrogative words^ in the sentence will convey the 
intended meaning, with kol itself expunged as a meaning- 
less particle. In sentences where only kol appears with- 
out other intei'rogative words, they will he turned into 
assertive predications by thus deprivh^ kol of its inter- 
rogative function. These manipulations however hardly count 
when we eoim* to the tough cases coming under class 
in (&). In fact, these .supply the" instantia cruets to test 
the validity of the theory of the Tamil grammarians and of the 
rival hypothesis herein suggested. Taking ihe examples 2, 3 and 4 
in this class, in all of them the speaker clearly conveys a negative 
proposition and this can never be effected by construing kol 
cither in the light of ToMppiyar’s dictum of doubt or with 

(I) Tl>o pliBnomena of double intenogatiott, as double denumstrattvea 
and double vocatives, etc., have not been treated at all in Tamil gramma*. 
I refrain from ealeriug into this question in. detail here, for oven without 
propounding this new theory, the interrogative charaefor of the word kol 
mtf be foUijr estabhebed. 
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pftvactandi’is meaning o£ ‘ineaningleasness’. Unless we invest kol 
with an interrogative lliinction, the affirmative character of the pre- 
dication must remain and thus convey the very opposite of the 
mfc^ing intended by the speaker. It will be noted that in these 
cases the speaker enforces the following negative conclusions as : 

ui—friit fflirafidsaa? j Qs^sQsiii, ^irisQ^ir ifleiif 
and how can this magical transformation of affirmative predicates 
like 

ui~,irSpiSir> cBO'sSpQuem f ^iriiQfSir^^enii 

be accomplished without assigning an interrogative function 
to Icdf When we Imow that even an assertive sentence 
may become an interrogatory by the peculiar intonation of the 
speaker — a device beyond the scope of the written language — 
oases where the interrogative sentences should import the very 
opposite of their -prodi cation need cause little difficulty. 

In short, if the grammarians had laid down a rule stating 
the interrogative function of kol it would have covered all 
the instances occurring in early literature. Overlooking this 
fundamental grammatical function, they appear to have gone a 
little into Psychology and have created an imaginary meaning 
for the term leSL The tabulation of the different types of 
questions horcahove presented to the reader is enough to show 
how many and diverse are the psychological attitudes of the 
speaker which drive him to couch his language in an interro- 
gation. The interpreter of the literary texts is of course hound 
to read aright the particular psychological state of the ques- 
tioner’s mind for a correct elucidation of the texts. But a gram- 
marian need not entangle himself in such psychological analyses 
and puzzles and thus miss his plain duty of defining the function 
and form of a word in the sentence in which it occurs. This 
perfunctory excursion into Psychology has in fact made the 
labours of the commentatoiw of the literary works more difficult 
and arduous. In illustration, I shall transcribe here a few verses 
front ‘ astt/r ’ in Gila'^padikaram (19 :51-59) and the 

relevant portions of Adiyarkkunallar’s commentary thereon: 

» * * * 

QpiiiaJQp Qpeiir(SQsn'ef) QpcueuQp 05iaBr®Oar/rrt? 

The commentary runs thus: 

— gguuj (In the face of Tolkappiyar's dictum 

the commentator could not do anything else. As a grammarian 
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he does not probe into the exact significance of koi; but such 
an omission^ does not prevent him from correctly expounding the 
lines, guided by the true instincts of a literary man). The com- 
mentary continues; ojirmireo otsJj QsirQffis&isr^ ^eujpi 

Q^iu^eoirp (Ssir&^siri^iu m^esr^esii—iu ^san-t—Qei^ jga 

OL/eiKV£^0u) <J=(re5T<3(iy^u) QpijeDQfi opeiaQi^ir ? tL.em 
i_/rii9s3r ^jweuiSajinuui i3pe>Jir ^ ; ^peoireo ^si^QiuekQif 
Qerrsi/js.” 

It is unnecessary to inquire here why Adiyarkkunallar him- 
self should not have felt the clear contradiction between his almost 
mechanical reproduction of Tolkappiyar’s meaning ‘Qa/r^-ggiuii’ 
and the ascription of a negative proposition to the heroine by 
himself in the closing lines of his commentary. The commenta- 
tor of Futandwimi, too follows the same method in expounding 
Avvaiyar’s hne: 

^sar^Lo uffessr^ uiri^m^ utpQsireii, 
and while giving the meaning in an affirmative proposition he in- 
consequentially adds ‘ Qsn eo — ggiuti ’ in his appended note. So 
heavy lies the hand of the master on these commentators 1 As a 
matter of fact the commentator of Putammvutit, in his interpre- 
tation, follows Pavanandi and takes kd as an expletive. 

In the light of this detailed study, the knot presented by 
the line of the poetess quoted above need not be cut at aU by the 
sharp sword of the grammariein but can be untied quite naturally 
and so fittingly as to harmonize with the historical necessities 
brought to light in the Synchronistic Tables. I shall wind up 
my remarks by inviting attention to the distinction that shotdd 
be kept in mind about the two meanings that have been assigned 
here. The meaning of man falls under what Dr. Jesperson calls the 
notional category while that of kol is merely syntactical. The 
former may be -traced regularly to it%, origin in the verbal root 
man whereas kol, at present, cannot be so traced. Its' relation 
with the verbal root kol is not at all clear and so the origin 
of this question-mark remains a subject for further investigation. 



APPENDIX IX. 

NoTB ON THE Elbphant-mabked Coinb oe Maduba. 

Bev. E. Lovonthal in his work, The Coins of TmneveUy, after 
lef erring to the existence of two distinct Pajj^ya dynasties, one 
of Korkai and the other of Madura, observes: “Both the eb ieP 
Imes had the elephant and the battje-sxc as their royal marks, 
probably because they were closely related to each other.” Early 
Tamil literature furnishes the most direct testimony on the rela- 
tion of the two lines of the Pa^idiya kings shi-ewdly ariived at 
by the reverend gentleman from the valuation of numismatic 
evidence before him. It confirms his conolnsion that the two 
lines belonged to one family having their original seat at Korkai. 
In course of time the coin gets an additional fish-mark and Mr. 
Loventhal suggests that the elephant and fish-marks symbolize 
the Buddhistic and the Vaishnavite charaeter of the religions 
persuasion of the then Paijdiya kings. Whatever may be the 
significance of the fish, X am inclined to hold that the battle-axe 
was the original emblem of the Korkai rulers and that the elephant- 
mark should have been added later on after the conquest of the 
Aayi country by PaBumpun-Pai}.diyan. It is not at all improb- 
ai)le that the Aayi rulers them^ves may have had the elephant- 
mark as their royal emblem, v^he Travanoore royal house, which 
now rules over the greater part of the ancient Aayi country, has 
stiU the elephant-mark in its crests, with a conch (a symbol of 
Visq.u) placed between and underneath the uplifted trunks of 
the animals. As to the Aayi kings, it is quite appropriate that 
they should have assumed this particular elephant-emblem, 
themselves being the rulers of an extensive mountain region; and 
the probability of the truth of such an assumption is all the greater 
if we bring in also the litei’ary evidence bearing on this question. 
Many are the references in the earliest Tamil poems to the strik- 
ingly lavish gifts of elephants bestowed on the poets by the Aayi 
kings in a manner quite eharaetei’istie of their line. Umpaykhdu, 
the elephant forest, belonged to them at first and came to be 
annexed to the Ohera dominions later on. Two verses may bo 
quoted here about the elephant-gifts of the Aayi kings: 

^(^ar3stru ueo^esr miru&is Qjpeu 
ajsan^ir iwQQuir irsaaraisr 

0-32 
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eQjreusO/rai SjS^ lUirSssriSp aireBesrjgi 
euirm iSmueo y,ui9 @@1 
Q pir(jije)}}fis u9esr;iSu 

QuQ^Qeum Qsrrssrssfl^ iQmi^tuir^ uissrSasr. 

— Pii/icam., S. 129. 

«fie)nB0U)«!iiifls QsirQtiy, Seir^il. 

Q(ur00^ gllUiQuiir 

iSeir^Sejr Lo^onjUi uirisj, e>j(^virs 
S^Qpaim sir&jir lueSpp 

euexrsiareo lurrSm Qiumreiaflp Qxmasni 
(SeoiriLi^iu ^irtkempp 
pdsiuQuajir p ^lLu. (SeueSgauj u&iQeu, 

Puram., S. 130. 

These facts fairly make it more than probable that the ele- 
phant-mark in the Madura coin symbolises Pasumpun-Papdiyan ’s 
conquest of the Aayi kingdom. I think such a turning political 
event as this is more likely to be commemorated in contemporary 
coinage than the rehgious persuasion of a king or kings which in 
fact came to assume importance only after the lapse of four or 
five centuries from that early date. 



APPENDIX X. 

Not® on the Asris Amy ‘Vadapdlam', 

The tendency of the htiman mind to ascTibe its own thoughts 
and feelings to its surrounding objects is a common enough 
phenomenon and in the matter of reading the ancient history of 
a country a like^ tendency impels most of us to project into it 
our own modes of thought and life and thereby to invert the 
events from their true historical setting. As an instance of the 
creation of such false historical perspectives, Dr. A. Berriedale 
Keith in his work on Buddhist Philosophy draws pointed attention 
to how the advanced idealistic conceptions of the later MahnyaTin 
system wore read back into the earlier Buddhism of the days of 
its founder. In Tamil literature too this uncon^cgjB inversion 
has been going on for a long lime. ^Conceptions borrowed from 
such late works as Cilappadikdram and Manmekalai are generally 
read back into the poems oC the earliest poets with the result that 
a false picture of the early times is created and believed in. Take 
for inslrtnec the following lines of Paranars 

^iBiu jreop^ p/rasQu QuSest^p 
QpirmjpiQjy^i eui—euemir a/6»r®0efl/D Qutr^pgi 
Qeui^Seisr QeiiiipesiTu tSetsBpQpirm 

—Agcm., S. 396. 


This being one of the earliest references to the Aryans in 
the group of works we arc considering, it must have formed the 
starting point from which .^i|^ passed on to the Aryan 

iings of North India and the Himalayas. As an episode in an 
epic poem it may be allowed; but as an incident in sober, bistory 
it does not deserve serious notice. Paranar's lines should be inter- 
preted strictly as referring to bJedii5cb§ralatan^s victories over 
certain Andhra kings of his time who rnled territories lying 
just to the north of his kingdom. *eui—@iisnir' also shonld be taken 
as referring to the northern,-half of the Western Ghats, known then 
as fililmalai. We should not import into these lines meanings 
historically improbable for that >period. I/et us take another 
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couplet; 

eBe<i>e^mr@ ^jpiihiSsir i^piBBstr 

lUirSiuir ueauS 

-~Ag<m., S. 336. 

The name ‘Aryas’ here also refers not to the Aryans of 
North India, hut the Aryans nearer home who lived in ‘Ariaca’ or 
Arya-agam lying beyond the northern border of Tamila^am. • It 
was then known as 'aiL^LjenLo also as in the following lines: 

euL-Ljisd toTirsirii aim^ 

Qaii’rfoiiir iPiuQpr 

— Putam., S. 52. 

Again in interpreting the name '®iz_ -a,, irkin’ unless there 
is a clear reference to the Hiinalayas, the name must be strictly 
eonstrued as referring to the northern-half of the Western Ghats, 
beyond the Coimbatore gap. Let us talce these verses : 

— Puram,, S. 880. 


0U)rf?aJti Qu(^iis>^p ttJoSawr unrik^ . 

aiL-iD&au OL/(Ui7’068ia/ lUirS eSemi—iuffi 
(os=Ttfi i^'^^lLQu Lii^Qesr. 

— Puram., S. 67, 

The reference to Similal-wood in the first verse and the poetic 
description of the intervening Chola country in the second render 
the identification of ‘sut_ 0 sirgHii’ and ‘ 6 U£_u)^’ as Slilmalai 
quite certain and indisputable. 

Thus in the inierpretation of this earliest stratum of Tamil 
literature we should he on our guard not to import ideas bor- 
rowed from Intpr literature which would not fit into it. 



APPENDIX XI. 

Numismatic Bvidenoe re the Dark Period in Tamil History 
(4tii to 6th Centuries A-D,). 

A comparatiTe study of the Pandiya coins of the early 
centuries of the Christian era has led Eev. E. Loveuthal to lay 
down that the coins of the later centuries show eonsiderahle 
debasement. Suggesting that this must have been due to some 
internal trouble or war, he writes- “I should think the whole 
senes of these coins belonged to the 4th, 5th and 6th century 
A.D., that is the time when Buddhism and Brahmanism were 
ftgliting together.” am, however, inclined to hold that this 
debasement of coinage should be ascribed more to the political 
disturbanoos then prevailing than to any religious cause. The 
fact is incontestable that from a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty years from the close of the period of the. Synchronistic 
Tables, ie., from 300 or 350 A.D., to the beginning of the seventh 
century there stretches a period of three centuries, whose dark- 
ness there is hardly any means of dispelling by our appeal to 
Tamil literature. The thread of continuous literary develop- 
ment too seems to have snapped with the abrupt close of the 
tonastie annals arranged and discussed in these Tables. This 
breach of continuity in the political and literary life of the 
Tamil people must be attributed to the disturbances to which 
the once isolated Tamil kingdoms were subjected by the incur- 
sions of the growing Pallava power of the North. The loss of 
indepondcncp or at least the necessity of constantly maintaining 
a fight with a northern rival must naturally have led to 1h^ 
debasement of the coins In the centuries noted, to which Mr' 
Loveuthal bears valuable testimony. 



APPENDIX Xn. 

Prop. W, P. Glipporo on the AETitORiiP op Traditions. 

VeneraMp as the Sangam tradition is in the Tamil land, first 
put into shape by the commentator on Kalavinjal and then sedn- 
lonsly propagated hy later commentators, we have to examine 
it elosply and .satisfy onrselves first about its authenticity and 
secondly about its evidentiary value for purposes of history. 

Prof. W. F. Clifford in his paper on the Ethics of Belief 
emphasizes the necessity of baaing belief on a thorough examina- 
tion of its grounds. And this he claims, be it noted, even for 
traditions more fundamental and hoary than the tradition we 
have in respect of the Tamil Sangam. In page 199 of his Lectures 
(luiJ JSssnys, Vol. TI, he writes: 

“What .shall we say of (that authority more venerable and 
aufifust than any individual witness, the time-honoured tradition 
of the human race? An atmo.sphere of beliefs and conceptions 
has been formed by the labours and struggles of our forefathers 
which enables us to breathe amid the various and complex cir- 
eurastnnce.s of our life. It is around and about us and within 
US; wp eannot think except in the form.s and processes of thought 
which it .supplies. Is it pos.sible to doubt and to test it? and if 
- possible, is it right? 

“We shall find reason to answer that it is not only possible 
and right but our bounden duty; that the main purpose of tradi- 
tion itself is to supply us with the means of asking questions, 
of testing and, infiuiring into things; that if we misuse it and 
take it as a collection of out and driec^. statements to be accepted 
without further iiiqiiiiy, we are not only injuring ourselves here, 
hut by refusing to do our pai-t towards the building up of the 
fabric which shall he inherited hy our children, we are lending 
to cut off ourselves and our race from the human line.” 

If according to the exhortations of this thinker even the tradi- 
tions that have become the very breath of our nostrils should he 
subjected to scrutiny, the necessity of the Sangam tradition, which 
after all is a mere concoction of a literary coterie, being carefully 
and critically examined goes without spying. 



APPENDIX XTTT 
Note on Tiruvdlluvamalai. 

• To ^Kui’dl, the great ethieo-politieal treatise of TiriivaJiiivar, 
is generally appended in its praise a small -work of fifty-three 
stanzas in veiipa metro from the pen of an unknown author. Sup- 
pressing his own name, the real composer of this poetic pendant has 
chosen to pass it oil as the joint-product of the various members of 
the third Tamil Academy of Madura. Probably fired with an un- 
bounded admiration for Rural, the writer may have thought that 
without this hunch of eertiflcatas from the whole Sangam con- 
clave the exceUeneies of that great work could not be well and 
truly appreciated by posterity or it may bo that, consigning the 
Sangam celebrities to their proper niches, he wanted to place 
Tiruvailuvar on a higher pedestal of has own. Whatever be the 
motive of tho plan -and however genuine it may have appeared 
to an uncritical public, it cannot any longer pass muster in the 
roll-call of the genuine works of Tamil Literature. The Synchro- 
nistie Tables, it is evident, bear hard upon this spurious work. In 
the light of their facts and their arrangement one cannot resist the 
conclusion that the account contained m Tiruvc^luvamalai is 
wholly faked and historically of no value. Even as a 
pure literary production, it is so surcharged with the most fulsome 
fiattery with hardly any ray of critical insight to redeem its 
verses that one would he justified m severing its oonnection with the 
great classic of TiruvaJJuvar. The merits of that masterpiece are 
admittedly such as not to require this unequal prop. 

It is a task of mere supererogation to analyse the contents of 
this work at any length aqd lay bare the impossibilities and im- 
prohabihties it bristles with. A few significant points bearing on 
its authenticity may, however, be noted here. The first three 
stanzas stand ascribed to the unemhodied Spirit to 
Sarasvati and to Iraiyanar the supreme Lord or God. None in 
these days will be disposed to seek for authors in such a divine 
assemblage as this. The human authorship of these pieces, however, 
peeps out of the last line of the stanza assigned to the Spirit, viz., 
"ereir ^(5^)r/r Q'S=irio>" Further, the use, in this stanza, of the 

word ‘iu/r«Hr/r’ in the sense of beauty—- a very late phenomenon 
in Tamil Semantics — appears wholly incongruous to the Sangam 
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ago uud makea thu myatcriouii apirit quite up-to-date to suit the 
prosonl-day eouditiona of the Tamil language. Assuming at any 
rate that these three stanzas may have been interpolated into a 
genuine poem on religious motives at a later stage and that tlfcir 
presence should not affect the validity of the rest ol the 
work, one has still to wonder by what mysterious ageney could the 
verses of authors separated from one another by centui’ies be 
brought into one work. It is dear that the unknown author has 
luanipuluted with the names of the poets belonging to almost ail the 
geuerulious in the Tables and has made them indite verses in praise 
of one and the same work and in one and the same metric style. 
What is still more remarkable, he has brought into this company 
a very large uiuuber uf much later poets such as Bharatam-patliya 
Psrundevanar, Kavisugara-Berundevanar, Ciyumedaviyar, Xula- 
patinayunar, etc. Tlie medley thus created could be justified only 
on such assumptions as these : that the Academy was a eontinuing 
living institution throughout some centuries, that ICui'dl was sub- 
mitted to that body during Nariveruttalaiyar’s time, i.t., about the 
second generation, and that all those poets who later on composed 
stanzas in its praise did so not as Nariveruttalaiyar’s contemporaries 
but as mere slavish imitators of an ancient model traditionally 
handed down to them. If such were the case, this modest work 
of 53 stanzas should be considered like Homer or the MahabhU- 
raid, a miniature epic of growth! 

My only excuse for going into this length of criticism is the 
amazing seriousness with which such spurious compositions are 
treated in our current histories of literature. 



APPENDIX XIV. 

Note on the name ‘TirumurugaiTuppa^ai’. 


■ The very name 'Tirumm'ugarriippa^ai’ proclaims its late 
origin involving as it does a now turn in the use of the phrase 
^pjtiuuemi— departure from the linguistic 

practice of the early poets. To these latter the phrase stood for a 
species of literary composition wherein the poet points out a 
way to be pursued by certain individuals addressed by him, for 
gaining their particular objects. Thus Quir^isirii pjm 'umu., 
uir^pj)‘ui /isau- (both major and minor), and si^pjSirir p£>iuumL- 
(otewise known as Malaipadulcatam) all signified compositions 
wherein the Porunar, Papar and Kuttar are each directed to pursue 
certain paths to attain certain ends of theii-s. Inter- 
preted according to this time-honoured literary usage 
'TirumurugaiTuppadai’ should denote a composition by 
which the poet directs Tirumurugan to follow a certain path to 
compass some of his ends. But that evidently is not the idea 
of this late poet, as the work itself shows. Here he ia seen to direct 
the devotee to reach Murugan in his various shrines, worship him 
and thereby get salvation. This undoubtedly involves a departure 
from the established literary usage' — a departure ■which noue of the 
old poets would have perpetrated. To strengthen my contention I 
shaU refer the reader to the use of this identical phrase by an old 
poetess, Veri-padiya-Kamakkauniyar, in the line : 

“ (U3(msirpjaiu u&pp 

Again., fc>. 22. 


Here the phrase mean,S as it should, that God Murugan had 
been brought to the heroine’s home for worship. The transitive 
verb and the verbal noun derived from it tmu. appear- 

ing in the compounds MppuuSpp .^pj^ULeeiL.. ^ere 
2m used then with thtiftranim^tical objects The names of 
aU the old Ar 3 ?uppadai poems fall in line with this eai y usag^ 
But in Timmurugm-uppaded, this usage has been wholly deputed 
from and a new extension effected. Probably this may by oE 
growth of thought and facUily in the use 

ment but that means the lapse of an appreciable time for it to come 


to pass. 


C— 38 



APPENDIX XV. 

The Age of Tolkappiyam. 

In the cloiatercd world of Tamil learning, the age of Tolkap- 
piyum stands to this day an insoluble problem. Not that the iirob- 
lem itself is really insoluble, but it has been made to appear so by 
powerful influences, racial, religious, literary, and even sentimental, 
which have gathered round this particular Avork and thrown up 
such entrenchments as cannot be carried by mere literary men. 
Tradition and dogmatic opinion have been responsible for the 
widely-entertained belief that Tolkappiyam alone of the existing 
works in Tamil belongs to an anterior stratum, the so-called 
'fcaeeond Sangani Literature*, and that it is far too much older than 
Pui-andniifu, Agamnuru, etc., which are relegated to a special class, 
the ‘Third Sangam Classics’. This rooted conviction has been further 
stbffened by the writings of some of the learned commentators of 
Tolkappiyam, who, despising the use of centuries for measuring 
the age of this unique work, .have launched into seons and iilis instead 
— an Sji of course taking in that vast stretch of time which inter- 
venes between the creation of a cosmos and its destruction. 
Even such practically inconceivable periods of time as are dealt Avith 
by the Ceologists dAvindle into insignificance before the actual 
time-measure adopted by these authors in settling a problem in 
Tamil literary history 1 Such a thoroughly unscientific attitude and 
procedure are possible only in a field of study self-centred and 
stagnant and absolutely cut off from the vitalizing currents of 
modern thought and modern methods. 

Taking Tolkappiyam out of this privileged position and sub- 
jecting it as any other work to a critical examination from every 
point of vicAv open to a linguist, a literary man or a historian, one 
will find that its transcendent antiquity is a pure myth and that 
its relative age in Tamil literary history can easily he settled. 
The assigning of this work absolutely to a particular century may 
not he feasible at present, for its composition quite probably falls 
within the dark period of Tamil history just preceding the advent 
of the Keligiousi epoch; but to fix its age relatively to some of the 
third Saugam works, such as Furaadnuni, etc., is, it seems to me, 
not at all difficult. The linguistic evidence 1 have thus far gathered 
in my study of Tolkappiyar’s treatment of ‘uriccol’ warrants 
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the eonclusion that the composition of this grammar comes 
much later and is separated from the Puranawwrv, period by a 
fairly wide gap of time. Reserving the results of that study 
fot»a separate treatment T shall here confine myself to a disens- 
aion of only those points on which the Synchronistic Tables throw 
an altogether new and mtich-needed^ light. 

, I shall summarize them under five heads; 

(1) The first mention of Vehkatam in this literature occurs 
in the poems of Kallad^nar, a poet of the seventh generation. It 
was in the sixth generation that Arnvanadu was conquered and 
brought under complete subjection by Karikhlan II. Both the 
father and the grandfather of this sovereign are said to have 
fought some battles in the North; but those victories did not lake 
them as far north as Vefikatam nor did they lead to any per- 
.manent occupation of territory in that region. It was only 
during the time of the great warrior-ldng Earikhlan 11 that the 
Chola kingdom had its northern frontier pushed to the foot of 
Venkatam. If this fact of early Choja history is admitted — and 
existing literature does not permit one to ante-date the eonque.st 
of North Aruvana^u in pre-Karikalau days— it gives us 
an important point d’ appui for the settlement of Tolkappiyar’s 
age. In the commendatory stanza composed by Panamparanar, 
Tolkappiyar’s co-student according to tradition, and prefixed to 
TolJcappiyam it is definitely stated that Vefilcatam was the northern- 
most boundary of Tamilagam at the time of the composition of 
that work. Hence one may legitimately infer that Tollcappiyar 
could not have written his grammar before the Chola power had 
extended its conquests to the foot of that northern hill. Surely 
when the country round about Veiikatam was a region of thickly- 
grown forests infested with marauding tribe.s under their chief- 
tain Pulli none would be warranted in assuming that that region 
had come under the civilized, rule of the Cholas. It was only after 
the complete subjugation of the Arnviinadu of the Naga tribOh 
and of the North Aruva inhabited by some forest-tribes and the 
planting of Tamil colonies in those semi-civilized and harbaroirt 
regions that Vefikatam must be considered to have become the 
northernmost boundary of the Chola dominion and hence of 
Tamilagam. This bit of political history testified to by the Tables 
about the gradual expansion of the Chola power is entirely sub- 
versive of the current view re the composition of Tolkdppiyo/ni in 
the pre-Puranfinuru period. In the light of the early condi- 
tions it is simply unthinkable. 
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(2) If Ihese Tablefi establish any historical fact beyond a 
(lonbt it is this : that the rulers of the three royal dynasties of the 
Tamils wre engaged in an nneeasing and protracted warfare 
with many a tribal ruler for the expansion of the very limfted 
territories with which they .seem to have started. Before the 
establishment of their capitals at TTraiyfir, Karuvur and Kudalthey 
could not be considered as having attained the status of ‘Great 
Kings’, a status which their descendants eame to occupy in later 
times as could well be gathered from the narrations in later litera- 
ture. Supposing that Tolhlppiyam had preceded the establishment 
of the three Tamil monarchies in their respective capitals, would 
such ytitras as the following appear in it? 

(rt) Qi nmm^ (SeutiiQu aJfrQire<tr 

lorOiifi^ii fiirSsariiiT itSsOKfi 

— Agatiinai-Iyal-, S. 60, 

(i) Oji/r/j-iqu* 

G/aireusar iSpeifis 

-Marapu-Iyal, S. 626. 

U) eusmqji^ (yiojir psssrQuir eutearuiS 
^)pQuiu QffeiSsO vumppeur euyiiEi(^ili. 

— Seyyul-Iyal., S. 391. 

Such descriptions as ‘ iditOi pirSssnuIr ’ ' Qpiy. Qs^ih 

QsT^^ir^T and 'eneiarLiiS^ Qp&iir\ applicable to the time of the 
fully-developed Tamil kingships would scarcely suit the early period 
when these were only in the making and jmst feeling their way 
towards territorial expansion, dominant power and political 
influence. How could the early communal Ve|s and Ko’s be styled 
tt 0 -Qi'(§ipiTS^iiin, the kings with big standing armies? 
How could they be invested with the crown and sceptre, the 
insignia oE full-fledged royalty of » later days? How could 
V’eliyan Tiitan and his son Tittan Vejiyan, the first two Ch6la 
sovereigns in the Tables, who ruled their people without wearing 
a crown, be brought under the description of Tolkappiyar ? How 
could the general phrase ‘three kings’ refer particularly to the 
Tamil kings at a time when there were seven kings, eleven kings, 
and ho.st of them besides, in a proper counting? Again, the political 
division to which the third extract refers is not at all applicable to 
the period of the Synchronistic Tables, The commentator rightly 
expounds that it comprised the four rnajor political provinces of 
the Tamilagam of TolkSppiyar’s days, vie., Papdiyamaflidalam, 
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Jlalaimaiidalnm, Oholamandalam and Tondaimandalam. Now a 
reference to Tondaimaii Hantiraiyan occurs only in the time of 
Avvaiyar oP llio ninth generation and from this one cannot im- 
m«idiatcly jump to the conclusion that there was a political province 
under the name Tondaimandalam in those days, for this naTno itself 
was brought into vogue at a much later date. Even after the conquest 
and colonisation of the Aruvanadu, North and South, the territory 
must have existed only as part and parcel of the Chola kingdom. 
After a century or two from the time of K ariknlau II this north- 
ern dependency seems to have become a separate principality (the 
Kalabhra interregnum testifies to this effect), which in still later 
times became the nidiis for the Pallava power to grow in. In time, 
this new power grow to such dimensions that it easily sub- 
verted the paramount Chola rule and overran the other Tamil 
States too. But all these belong to much later history. What 
we have to note in this connection is that the four-fold political 
division to which ToUrappiyar alludes in his Suira is the picture 
of a later Tamilagara which we have no right to project into the 
times of the dynastic kings appearing in the Synchronistic Tables. 
Tolknppiyar’s reference must be strictly construed as mirroring 
the conditions of <i much later period in the political historj' of 
the Tamils. 

(3) Wo have seen from the Tables that the few Aryans • 
who first came into the Tamil country were of the religious 
order and had been invited by Karikalan JJ, and 
Periivaludi for the performance of Yagas. There was a small , 
aprinlding of secular Brahmans also who pursued some handi- 
oraft work or other. This handful of immigrants from the North 
could hardly have exerted any influence on the politics of those 
days, v^y the fewness of their numbers, by the inconspicuousnesa 
of their professions, by the absence of the fighting K§atrya ele- 
ment in their ranlcs, and, above all, by the war-like propensities 
of the Tamil kings themeelvcs, the early Aryan settlera could 
not certainly have borne any part or lot in the political life of 
Tamilagam then ; much less could they have cast a glance towards 
the occupation of a throne. And yet we find in Tolkappiyar, 
a Sutra lilje this : 

" =ty/5^j®w)6ir/r<s «irsrffl)6»<r eflewGp. 

— Marapw-Iyal, S. 637. 

Howsoever apph’cahle this dictum may be to North India 
or to South India in much later times, it has no relevancy to the 
political conditions of the ancient Tamil States during the first 
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two centuries of the Christian era and presumably much less to 
any century preceding them. If TolMppiyam is a work com- 
posed for the Tamils, their language, and their country, this parti- 
cular Shtra should then be construed as the product of a mueh 
later literary activity when the Aryan clement gained in strength, 
infliience and importance in the Tamil land. 

(4) Let us take another Sutra; 

“m/r(o(U(rair (Suiiu sir(Beis>p iLjeissQfiii 

Q^Qiuireir (Sldiu emLoajmjr iLjeosQfiih 

CSeuispsir Gunu ^utLjesr 
en0eiarsv Qmiu Que^tMessr 

— AgaUwjM-lydl, S. 5. 

Applied to the four fundamental works of these Tables and 
even in the ease of the secondary works mvreh of this description 
imust lack in pertinency. The occurrence of the names 
md in a few stanzas in a body of poems numbering 

above 1,600 can in no way be construed as importing a classifica- 
tion of the land amongst the different deities specified by Tolkap- 
, piyar — a novel scheme, be it noted, that was sought to be grafted 
on the life and literature of the early Tamils by a later .syste- 
,matiam jxist about the dawn of the Religious epoch. “To one 
pouveraant with the method of linguistic development and literary 
forms the very scholasticism which breathes through this classifica- 
tion of the land and a tabulation of its products, and its 
people with their modes of life, manners, etc., should proclaim 
itself as an aftergrowth, sxich a scheme being incompatible with the 
creative period o^a nation’s literature dealt with in the Synohro- 
.nistie Tables, /lltill, those who cherish the antiquity of Tolkap- 
piyam as an article of faith may seek to press into 
service the mere mention of the names of some deities in early 
literature as affording a clear tp,stimony to the state of popular 
belief in such tfeities at that time and* also to the literary usage 
of investing such deities with the presiding functions in their res- 
pective Iwnlr. Allowing the fullest scope even for this latitndi- 
narian interpretation, how can they grapple with the difficulty 
raised hy Tolkappiyar’s .specific mention of Varunaf Not even a 
single poet has alluded, anywhere, or on any occasion, to this 
particular deity either by name or by implication. This leaves 
ns in little doubt that Tolkappiyar’s reference must be shifted 
to- much later times for coming into some accordance with pre- 
valent literature. It will not certainly be relevant to raise in 
this Qonnectlon any qixestion about Varuna’s antiquity in the 
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Aryan pantheon. “’Admitting that that antiquity reaches the Rig 
Vedic Period, or even a still eai'lier age, what is here urged is 
the lateness of its introduction into the pantheon of the Tamils. 
IhTolkdppiyam had preceded tixe basic works of the Tables and 
served as their authority, there is not the least reason why one 
and all the poets who allude to such deities as ^eOLO'fasi^at&r, 
030^sir, pQ seireS/Syjp su.&je}r, etc., should have 
given the go-by to this particular deity in their stanzas. 
If Varupa had been as familiar to the early Tamils as to 
Tolkappiyar, surely a few poets, at least would have alluded 
to him in some stanza or other. /This allusion to Varupa there- 
fore definitely throws the composition of Tolkippiyam to a 
much later age when the major portion, if not the whole, of the 
Aryan pantheon w'as systematically introduced into the Tamil 
country, taking of course into its bosom a number of pre-Aryan 
deities. As for the method adopted for the efieetive assimilation 
in religion, the following lines of Paripa^al, a late work, 
furnish the most instructive and interesting infomation: 

" IfieiLfoiair (^stotpQjsir Qp i9yjp(^ii ueD&Sssr 
lureCQfiiit aiuiLf iseoiuirpjpi isQeifiEi 
sire(teu{fi^ <sjpiiS&oi (^mpQpci tSp&j 
uiw&imev (Suoiu Qleit^i(Sejjpi QuiuQir/r 
Qm^euuS (S^iLj iSQiu.” 

— Paripa^, 4: 66-70. 

Ilere the poet exhibits an. extraordinary Catholicism capa- 
cious enough to absorb every form of worship, then obtaining in 
the Tamil land, into the eult of Vi^u. 'Mayon' occupying the 
place of honour in Tolkappiyar ’s Sfitra quoted above, it is but 
reasonable to hold that that grammatical work is much nearer to 
the period of Paripd^al than to the earlier works, Pura- 
ntkiuru, Agananutu, etc. 

(5) We have seen that the Synchronistic Tables com- 
prise events which fall ?vithin the first two centuries of the 
Christian era and will not fit in if shifted to any subsequent 
period. That fact being established, the following Sutra of 
Tolkappiyam supplies us with the moat valuable testimony of 
a definite chronological significance. It runs: 

'^msapip QaiirQfisp Qpirmirin 
jppvp QeunrQpssiB QytQeuirTs Q«oS». 

—Kalaviypl., S. 185. 

The word ‘ ’ in 'this Sutra has a history of its own and 

enables ua to determine the upper limit of ToMppiyar’s age 
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•willi some degree of certainty, ‘gjsnjr’ is certainly not a Tamil 
word by its origin; nor is it native even in Sanskrit before the 
Astronomers of the North borrowed it from the Greeks. The opinion 
of Western Orientalists like Colebrooke, Weber, Whitney, Thibsml, 
Jacobi and Keith is unanimous, about at least the later Indian 
I Astronomy having been decisively influenced by_the Greek Science. 
G. E, Kaye in his valuable eontribulion on Hindu Astronomy, 
published in the Memoirs of the Arcliseological Survey of Inelia 
No. 18, has clearly demonstrated that the Vedio and the post- 
Vedic periods down to the first century of the Christian era mark 
the existence of the Indian Astronomy, as an entirely indigenous 
system free from foreign influence of any kind. Coming, 
however, to the third btratum of that Science which synchronises 
with the period of the Gupta dynasty from 320 A.D. to 650 A.D., 
»ie pronoiuiees it as being largely permeated by Greek method 
and thought. Aryabhata born towards the close of the fifth 
century and Varahamihira of the sixth century were the earliest 
Astronomers who absorbed the new influence of the West and 
borrowed also a good number of Greek technical terms of 
w'hich ‘Hora’ is one. If fcjanslait language itself cannot claim 
possession ol this particular word before the Gupta period 
or the fifth century approximately, how can Tolkappiyar who 
borrowed the word from Idanskrit — and few, I think, wiU contend 
that he borrowed it direct from the Greek source for his gram- 
matical work — aspire to any higher antiquity .' 

A treatment of the linguistic evidences from Tolkdppiyam 
itself may be re-served for another occasion, as it will sw'ell this 
Appendix beyond its acceptable limit. 

lieahous like the foregoing drawn from historical facts and 
probabilities may not appeal 1o tlmse wlio are used to tiike a static 
view of history wherefrom the time-clement is wholly extruded. 
Whether from a desire to glorify the past nr from an incapacity 
to shake off erfoneous ideas in e.stim»ting that past or from an 
unwillingness to got out of traditional grooves of thought, they 
generally transport cb ma,%£ the latest developments in any walk 
of life and thought to any anterior period in history, without the 
least uotion of the monstrous inversion they thereby make. 
Among such there may still be many hardy Jasons to go in 
search of the golden fleece of TolkSppiyar’s Date in pre- 
Christian centuries or even millennia and who can hope to dis- 
suade them from that heroic venture i 

Turning, however, to the side of serious inquiry, we find that 
ibe i^nehronistio Tables open a fair and fruitful way of solvirqj 
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the proWem o£ Tolkappiyar’s Date. They restore the ancient clas« 
sieal poems ol Tamil to their rightful place of priority as against 
lolMppiycwn' by establishing that a good many of them are almost 
contemporary with the birth of the Tamil monarchies. No sooner 
have the facts of early Tamil history, hitherto^ chaotically 
jumbled up and rendered irrational and even mute,*T)een arranged 
in a time-sohemo in their natural order of sequence than they have 
acquired a now intelligibility and significance and give us a most 
valuable and much-needed guidance in interpreting the facts of 
the political and social life of the Tamils no less than those of 
their language and literature. If the basic) works of the Tables do 
not enable us to fix Tolkappiyar’s date absolutely in a particular 
century, at least they leave us in little doubt about the relative age 
of his work as compared with themselves. This in itself is a great 
point scored in favour of' a correct reading of the history of Tamil 
language and literature. Hitherto the traditional practice unqnes- 
tioningly followed of anto-dating Tolhappiyam and post-dating the 
third Sangam classics has only thrown inquiry wholly off its right 
trade. Instead of the earlier Sangam works' supplying the norm 
for tho valuation of TolkappvyaM, this comparatively late gram- 
mar was eroded into an absolute standard by which those ancient 
poems were invariably measured and judged. The viciousness of 
this practice is solely due to the inverted and false chronology on 
which it is based. And it is to the entire reversal of this faulty 
method that the Synchronistic Tables supply a most valuable help. 
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